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Art. 1*—1. The History of Herodotus: a new English Ver- 
sion, edited with copious Notes and Appendices, illustrating 
the History and Geography of Hergdotus from the most 
recent Sources of Information; and embodying the chief 


Results, Historical and 7 Oonakon a which have been 


obtained in the Progress of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical 
Discovery. By GrorGE RAWLINSON, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. Assisted by Colonel Sir 
Henry Raw iinsoy, K.C.B., and Sir J. G. WiLKinson, F.R.S. 
In 4 vols., with Maps and Illustrations. New York: > 
tons. 1859. Pp. 563, 514, 463, 465. 

2. The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Serigture 
Records stated anew: with Special Reference to the Doubts 
and Discoveries of Modern Times. In Eight Lectures 
delivered in the Oxford University Pul pit, in the year 
1859, on the Bampton Foundation. By Grorce RawLin- 
SON, M.A. From the London Edition, with the Notes trans- 
lated by Rev. A. N. ARNOLD. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 
1860. “Pp. 454 


Dr Davip NELSon, one of the ablest men yet produced in 
America, said that the infidelity of the vast mass of those who 
are sceptical, is produced by ignorance. Men with an o 
uaintance with history are accustomed to say with a force 
which shews how strong they regard their objection to be, 
that if Christianity were true there would be a thousand traces 
of it in secular works, and a thousand incidental confirmations 
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of it in coins, medals, and inscriptions; in short, in all the 
memorials of the past ages which have come down to us. They 
do not know enough to be aware that their demand is met, 
that these very confirmations exist, and that as severer and 
still severer tests are applied from the records of past ages, 
Christianity meets them all. 

But sceptics are not all of this sort. There are those who 
need much more than the Apostle, the vehement proof of Fes- 
tus, “much learning hath made thee mad.” In other words, 
there is a common-sense method of receiving knowledge, and 
a recondite and false method. A subtle lawyer will twist the 
facts of a case and the precedents that bear on it, until a plain 
man is utterly confused. The same process which deludes 
others may deceive the unhappy votary of self-sufficient learn- 
ing. He may refine and split hairs until he is incapable of 
perceiving the plain, manly truth. He may lay down canons 
of criticism, until he is buried up like the silkworm in his own 
cocoons. He may sit in his study-chair speculating, until the 
free air of heaven is an offence to him. 

The tendency of historical criticism has been from faith to 
scepticism. F. A. Wolf’s Prolegomena to Homer,* seems to 
have done more than any one book to unsettle the faith of 
scholars, and through them of the world, in ancient records 
and settled facts. All faiths are kindred. The spirit of be- 
lief or unbelief reaches everything. If there never was any 
Homer, if Cincinnatus never held a plough, if the battle of 
Marathon is a myth, and Sennacherib never tumultuated over 
Asia—if the world has been moving for twenty centuries amid 
illusions as to the very elements of the past, and everything 
we learned at school about history has to be unlearned, it is 
very clear that this unsettling of faith will not stop with pro- 
fane history. If men cease to believe in Xerxes, they will 
doubt Nebuchadnezzar ; if there never was an Aischylus, men 
will not believe in an Isaiah. In other words, the German 
philosophers and critics, with their historical scepticism, struck 
a fearful blow at Christianity ; the heaviest, to our thinking, 
ever aimed at it by mortal man. 

It is not, however, the method of divine truth to stop in- 
vestigation ; thought, once alive and quickened, must go on to 
its goal. It is sheer pusillanimity to attempt to check it. We 
may mourn over the victims that may perish pendente lite, 
but the battle must be fought out, and the truth will be vic- 
torious. 

Out of this sceptical group of historical critics, arose, as one 
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and in Grote’s Greece, vol. ii., 142, sg. Chap. xxi. 
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of its immediate results, the finest school of historians, in some 
respects at least, ever known. History had ceased to be writ- 
ten as when old Herodotus told us pleasant and confiding 
stories of early times. It has ceased to be written even as 
when Gibbon, not accurately sifting history, yet gave us mag- 
nificent pictures of the past. The very foundations of all 
truth in the past were assailed, and Niebuhr and Grote ques- 
tion everything. They place every conceivable authority on 
the witness stand, and cross-examine like lawyers at the Old 
Bailey. Possessed of what facts they can gather, they proceed 
to pour through and around them the light of analysis and 
philosophy ; they bring them before us as conceivable ; they 
glorify them with poetry; they introduce us to their very 
life, and in fine they produce books as vivid as the most cap- 
tivating fiction, delights of the human race. To write a suc- 
cessful history now is to possess the highest grade of human 
intellect. 

But the taint of unbelief is still over much of the finest of 
this writing. Even Grote, greatly as we admire and delight in 
him, seems hardly to be certain of anything, and leaves his vo- 
tary a thoughtful lover of the glories of the past, but a smiling 
doubter of most of men’s beliefs as though they were pleasant 
illusions. It is a most seductive and dangerous form of human 
thought. Meanwhile, the vast learning of ~~ 9: had for 
fifty years been flowing out like molten lava, and hardening 
into sceptical forms. In every department of human thought 
sneers and smiles were destroying faith. The peril was ex- 
treme. It was, in a word, dignus vindice nodus. 

The Almighty “doth not make haste.” He intervened at 
the right moment in a wonderful way. He had covered up in 
the ground at ancient Nineveh, and caused to be written in 
strange, and hitherto indecipherable characters, in Egypt and 
Persia, the evidence of the truth of ancient events. These 
evidences were not formally such as to establish these truths 
that were in danger of bine out. They were vastly better 
than this, they were coincidences, undesigned by their authors, 
embodying a hundred incidental facts and allusions to events 
existing in the time of the builders and writers. Was there, 
indeed, no Sennacherib? What could a sceptic say when 
Layard uncovered his palace? Was there no Nebuchadnez- 
zar? A hundred thousand bricks lie to-day at Babylon, every 
one inscribed by his name, as every bar of iron which comes 
from Pittsburgh has stamped upon it the brand of the maker. 
Was there no Marathon, no Salamis, no Platza? But here is 
the tomb of Xerxes with inscriptions graven on it by his own 
order, and here, in the hippodrome at Constantinople, has been 
read on the very pillar erected by the Greeks themselves at 
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Delphi, the names of the tribes who saved Greece and the 
liberties of the world. 

Every one has heard of these things. But very few are 
aware of their peculiar force, how very satisfying they are to 
the careful inquirer. Their evidence is cumulative. A thou- 
sand minute points are established. The Scripture writers and 
old Herodotus throw out facts boldly and simply which they 
know to be true, as is the wont of truth. A. thousand suspicions 
and probabilities are raised against them, when suddenly an 
inscription is read, or a mound is uncovered, and the old truth 
is put in a clear and certain light. It is established. 

It is the object of this article to gather up the evidence that 
has been thus recently furnished to the truth of ancient and 
especially Scripture history, that our readers, very many of 
whom will not find time to travel through the works on the 
subject, may see something of the facts of the case. It is a 
severe task to accomplish, for beside the labour of reading so 
much recondite matter, the mind, if passive, will gather up 
very much error, the speculations of the discoverers and authors 
mingled with the truths they have evolved. 

The Rev. George Rawlinson is a brother of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson the discoverer, an Oxford man. He has gathered up 
carefully everything yet known of these discoveries, and in- 
grafted them upon two works—a new translation of Herodotus, 
and certain Bampton lectures. He has been assisted by Col. 
Rawlinson and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, the Egyptian explorer. 
These books, therefore, are authentic and thesauri of the mat- 
ters in question. 

The first thing that meets us prominently, is the clashing 
authorities of Ctesias and Herodotus. Let us state that ques- 
tion so that our readers may precisely understand it, and let 
us go to the foundation that there may be no confusion from 
any forgotten or unknown region in their minds. 

Ctesias was a Greek physician and historian, contemporary 
of Xenophon, born at Cnidus, in Caria. Strabo says that he 
lived for seventeen years in Persia, at the court of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, as physician to the king.* Diodorus says that he 
derived his information as to those events of which he was not 
an eye-witness, from the Persian archives. He wrote in the 
Ionic dialect in twenty-three books. The work was called 
Persia, and contained what he called the history of Persia 
down to his own time. All that is now extant is a meagre 
abridgment in Photius, and a number of fragments which are 
preserved in Diodorus, Athenzeus, Plutarch, and others. Ctesias 
wrote also a book called Indica, and three or four others. 





* See Anthon’s Greek Lit. Smith’s Dict. Biog. 
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Every body knows someting of Herodotus. His history is 
the most readable of any such works, perhaps, ever translated. 
The object of the book is the Persian war of invasion. In 
writing this, however, he, fortunately for us, discusses almost 
every ~— He begins with the mythical ages, gives a full 
history of Lydia and Croesus, the rise of the Persian monarchy, 
the subjugation of Asia Minor and Babylon, the tians, the 
Scythians, Cyrene and Lybia, and then the Greek States, the 
Ionians and Dorians. We come at last to the glorious fight 
for freedom and the deliverance of Greece. He breaks off 
somewhat abruptly. All this is extant in good Ionic Greek in 
nine books, called after the Muses, and may be as easily read 
as Motley’s History of the Dutch Republic. As to the time of 
Herodotus, he tells us that he conversed with a man who fought 
at the battle of Platza. “What follows was recounted to me 
by Thersander, a native of Orchomenus, a man of the first 
rank in that city. Thersander told me, that he was himself 
a those invited to the feast (which preceded ‘ old Platsa’s 

rs i 5 be + He was, therefore, a little nearer to the Persian 

t, than Bancroft is to the Revolutionary war. 

2 Ctesias and Herodotus differ materially, and historians 
have vainly laboured to reconcile them. Christian writers, too, 
have laboured to bring Ctesias into harmony with Scripture, not 
very successfully. But now the excavations and inscriptions 
every where go against Ctesias, and sustain Herodotus and 
Scripture. Falsehood had here a long run, some 2200 years, 
but it is earthed at last. “One day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” Herodotus 
was doubted a thousand times, but he comes out like silver 
seven times tried. As an English writer said, “The bones of 
the old Greek must have moved with delight in his grave.” 

There is no such contradiction by the Scripture writers of each 
other, nor of Herodotus. The discoveries, as far as they go, con- 
firm them all. The reason is that the Bible and Herodotus are 
true. There is, indeed, a distinction to be taken between dif- 
ferent parts of Herodotus. He relates marvels at times, which 
are manifestly impossible, and at times states matters on the 
faith of others. But in both these cases he distinguishes. He 
gives his authority, so that we know on what ground the state- 
ment is made. Where he relates anything as within his own 
knowledge, or as based on proper evidence, he is one of the 
most truthful of men. 

The principal purpose of our Article, as we said, is to bring out 
in some consecutive form the evidence that has been furnished 
for the truth of ancient history and the Scripture records. We 
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shall not confine ourselves entirely to this, but we state it as our 
normal idea. We may mention here, that the authority of 
Berosus is much strengthened by the recent discoveries. He 
was a priest of the temple of Belus, 276 B.c., and wrote a 
history of Chaldea. Fragments only remain, which are quoted 
by various ancient writers. As this is a matter of importance, 
we quote from Sir Henry Rawlinson, certainly a very compe- 
tent witness: “ Each succeeding discovery has tended to authen- 
ticate the chronology of Berosus, and to throw discredit upon 
the tales of Ctesias and his followers. The chronology which 
we obtain from the cuneiform inscriptions for this early em- 
pire (Babylonia), harmonises perfectly with the numbers given 
in the scheme of Berosus.” Berosus gives for the beginning 
of the Chaldean or Babylonian Empire, 2234 B.c., and for 
the Median, preceding it, 2458 B.C. 

Manetho, too, the tian historian, turns out to be very 
trustworthy. When his chronology comes to be examined, we 
find, first, a statement, on the authority of Syncellus, that the 
5000 years of Manetho’s dynastic lists were reduced by him- 
self to 3555 years; no doubt because he was aware that his 
lists contained contemporary dynasties in some cases ; in others, 
contemporary kings in the same dynasty. The difference be- 
tween his scheme and that of Scripture being about 2000 years, 
this would reduce it to only a discrepancy of a few hundred 
years. Ifthe authority of Syncellus be not admitted, still the 
fact is, that the dynasties of Manetho were sometimes contem- 

raneous, as is proved by the Egyptian monuments. The 
latest conclusions of Sir Gardner Wilkinson make the date of 
Menes, the beginning of the Egyptian monarchy 2690 B.c.* 
The Hebrew date of the deluge is about 350-years later than 
this, and the Septuagint about 600 years earlier. So that 
the chronological difficulties are not sustained, when carefully 
examined. The whole Egyptian scheme, as made out from 
Manetho and the monuments, depends entirely upon the 
arrangement of the dynasties of kings as consecutive or contem- 
poraneous, and this is so uncertain that it cannot be depended 
upon. 

We shall not enter here upon the explanation of the disco- 
very of the method of reading the arrow-headed characters, 
nor upon the proof that they have been read correctly. It is 

uite settled among all men pretending to oriental learning, 
that the general results are trustworty. There are slight dif- 
ferences in the methods of the different investigations, but they 
are not sufficient to affect at all the general conclusions. 





* Mr Stuart Poole, Hore Agyptiace, and Rask, Egyptian Chronology, hold 
similar views. 
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The great inscription at Behistun occupies twenty-three 
octavo pages. 

“ Behistun is situated on the western frontier of the ancient Me- 
dia, upon the road from Babylon to the southern Ecbatana, the great 
thoroughfare between the eastern and the western provinces of the 
ancient Persia. The precipitous rock, 1700 feet high, on which the 
writing is inscribed, forms a portion of the great plain of Zagros, 
which separates the high plateau of Iran from the vast plain wa- 
tered by the two streams of the Tigris and Euphrates. The inscrip- 
tion is engraved at the height of 300 feet from the base of the rock, 
and can only be reached with much exertion and difficulty. It is 
trilingual: one transcript is in the ancient Persian, one in Baby- 
lonian, the third in a Scythic or Tatar dialect. Colonel Rawlinson 
gathers from the monument itself that it was executed in the fifth 
year of the reign of Darius, s.c.516. The subjoined is the Persian 
transcript, as deciphered by Colonel Rawlinson, Roman letters being 
substituted for the original cuneiform. Colonel Rawlinson’s trans- 


lation is also given. The numbers are added for convenience of 
reference.” 


We copy two paragraphs as a specimen of the inscription :— 
“ Cotumy 1. 

“ Par. 1. (1) Adam Dérayavush, (2) Khshfyathiya vasarka, 
(3) Khsh4yathiya khsh&yathiyaném, (4) Khsh&yathiya P&rsiya, 
(5) Khshéyathiya dahyauném, (6) Vishtéspahy4 putra, (7) Arshé- 
mahya napé, (8) Hakhémanishiya. 

“(1) I (am) Darius, (2) the great king, (3) the king of kings, 
(4) the king of Persia, (5) the king of the (dependent) provinces, 
(6) the son of Hystaspes, (7) the grandson of Arsames, (8) the 
Acheemenian. 

“ Par. 14. (We omit the arrow-heads,) Says Darius the king: 
There was not a man, neither Persian nor Median, nor any one of 
our family, who would dispossess that Gomates the Magian of the- 
crown. The State feared him exceedingly. He slew many people, 
who had known the old Bardes ; for that reason he slew them, ‘lest 
they should recognise me, that I am not Bardes, [called in Greek 
history Smerdis,] the son of Cyrus.’ ®No one dared to say anything 
concerning Gomates the Magian, until I arrived, Then I prayed 
to Ormazd; Ormazd brought help to me. On the tenth day of the 
month Bagayadish, then it was, with my faithful men, I slew that 
Gomates the Magian, and those who were his chief followers. The 
fort named Sictachotes, in the district of Media, called Niseea, there 
I slew him. I dispossessed him of the empire. By the grace of 
Ormazd, I became king; Ormazd granted me the sceptre.” 


How this inscription, agreeing with other evidence, confirms 
Herodotus, may be seen by the following :— 


“ The length of the reign of Cambyses is confirmed by the Canon 
of Ptolemy; the fact that Darius became king in his father’s life- 
time (iii. 72) by the Behistun inscription; the revolt of the Medes 
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from Darius (i. 130) by the same document; the conquest of India 
in the reign of Darius, by a comparison of the list of provinces, in 
the inscriptions of Behistun and Persepolis; the Scythian expedi- 
tion by the tomb-inscription Nakhsh-i-Rustam ; the length of Da- 
rius’s reign by the Canon and by Manetho. The order of the chief 
events in the reign of Darius is confirmed by a comparison of the 
three inscriptions above mentioned, of which the Behistun is clearly 
the earliest, and the tomb-inscription the latest.” 


The inscriptions confirm the descent of the Greeks from 
Javan. (Heb. Yavan.) Gen. x. 2. They are first mentioned in 
the inscriptions by Sargon. He received tribute in Babylon 
from the Greek colonists of Cyprus about Bc. 709—a date 
which well corresponds with other ascertained facts, and speaks 
of them as “the seven kings of the Yaha tribes of the country 
Yavnan (or Yanan), who dwelt in an island in the midst of 
the Northern Sea, at the distance of seven days from the coast, 
and the name of whose country had never been heard by my 
ancestors, the kings of Assyria and Chaldza, from the remotest 
times.” In the Behistun inscription Greece is called Yuna. 


“The name of the principal Persian tribe was Pasargade, and 
this was also the name of the ancient capital. Stephen of Byzan- 
tium translates the name ‘the encampment of the Persians.’ Ac- 
cording to Anaximenes, Cyrus founded Pasargadw. There seems 
to be no doubt that it was the Persian capital of both Cyrus and 
Cambyses, Persepolis being founded by Darius. Cyrus was buried 
there, as we learn from the doubtful authority of Ctesias. It was 
afterwards the place where the kings were inaugurated. 

“ It seems tolerably certain that the modern Murgaub is the site 
of Pasargade. It is the only place in Persia at which inscriptions 
of the age of Cyrus have been discovered. Aristobulus, one of the 
companions of Alexander, reported by Arrian, and by Strabo, de- 
clared that the tomb of Cyrus existed at Pasargadew. There is much 
reason to believe that this tomb still exists at Murgaub. On a 
square base, composed of immense blocks of beautiful white marble, 
rising in steps, stands a structyre so closely resembling the descrip- 
tion of Arrian, that it seems scarcely possible to doubt that it is the 
tomb, which, in Alexander’s time, contained the body of Cyrus. It 
is a quadrangular house, or rather chamber, built of large blocks of 
marble, five feet thick, which are shaped at the top into a sloping 
roof. Internally, the chamber is ten feet long, seven wide, and eight 
high. There are holes in the marble floor that seem to have ad- 
mitted the fastenings of a sarcophagus. The tomb stands in an 
area marked out by pillars, whereon occurs repeatedly the inscrip- 
tion (written both in Persian and in the so-called Median), ‘I am 


Cyrus the king, the Achemeznian.’ ‘ Adam Kurush, Khshdyathiya, 
Hakh4manishiya.’” 


Herodotus says that the Persians counted it the most dis- 
graceful thing in the world to tell a lie; the next worse, to owe 
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a debt, because, among other reasons, the debtor is obliged to 
tell lies. The inscriptions of Darius are remarkable on this 
point. In the Behistun inscription, he mentions it as the great 
calamity of the usurpation of the pseudo-Smerdis, that “then 
the lie e abounding in the land.” Darius is favoured by 
Ormozd, “because he was not a heretic, nor a liar, nor a tyrant.” 
His successors are exhorted to cast into utter perdition “the man 
who may be aliar.” His great fear is lest it may be thought that 
any part of the record which he has set up has been “ falsely re- 
lated,” and he even abstains from narrating certain events of 
his reign, “lest to him who may hereafter peruse the tablet, the 
many deeds that have been done by him may seem to be 
falsely recorded.” 

The speculations both of Colonel Rawlinson and his brother, 
on shibdleety and ethnology, are not always entirely reliable, and 
are at times somewhat confused. It is not very surprising that 
they should not be entirely clear, as parts of this subject are 
but advancing confusedly out of the mist of ages, and their 
forms can hardly yet be distinctly seen. There are, however, 
very valuable suggestions, and most of them in the direction 
of the truth. 

Light is thrown upon the connection between the races of 
Ham in Africa and Asia; a point which has been too much 
neglected, and which there has seemed to be a tendency to 
deny. The truth about the Hamitic races is, that they were 
originally highly enlightened, and, indeed, among the most 
learned of men. But the tendency to degenerate, which 
exists, more or less, in all fallen human nature, seems to have 
been a special characteristic of the Hamitic race. They shewed 
a settled disinclination to accept the true religion, which is 
the only certain preserver of men. 

The history of mankind lies mainly in the predictions of 
Noah in regard to his three children, and upon these the dis- 
coveries throw much light. Why the children of Japheth shew, 
in general, a constant tendency to improvement ; those of Shem 
to remain stationary in character, and even to pass away rather 
than change, and why the children of Ham degenerate, are 
questions which we do not attempt to answer. Comparative 
philology points more and more to three great families of lan- 
guages, and these tend constantly more and more to identify 
themselves scientifically with the sons of Noah. We must su 
pose an original difference in the sons of Noah, illustrated by 
the history in Genesis, and ever tending to develop itself in 
their posterity. 

The world was, after the deluge, “of one la e, and of 
one speech,” which was “confounded” at Babel. ere are 
traditions of this in Abydenus, quoted by Eusebius, in Plato, 
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and in “The Sibyl,” according to Josephus. The speculations 


on this event are not very pellucid. We could give our 
readers the opinions that have been maintained, but they 
would not prove quite satisfactory. The confusion resulted in 
this, that they did not “understand one another's speech” 
(Gen. xi. 7), and the language “of the whole earth” was there 
confounded, and the Lord scattered the people abroad “ upon 
the face of all the earth.” This appears to have taken place 
in the days of Peleg, who was the fifth from Shem. Peleg was 
born in the year 101 after the flood,* and lived 239 years. If 
“in his days” indicates that Peleg was known at the time as a 
man of distinction, then the event may be placed, say at the 
close of the third century after the flood. Whatever the confu- 
sion means precisely, we do not suppose that it need be taken to 
imply a destruction of the special characteristics of the descend- 
ants of Noah through his three sons. They were thrown off, per- 
haps, from the original language, or, at least, all but one branch 
was so thrown off, and the others created other tongues, but in 
creating them, no doubt, followed their peculiar idiosyncrasies. 
If the original language was Hebrew, then this may have con- 
tinued in the line of Shem, branching out, as we know Shem- 
itism did, into the other languages of that stock, and Japheth 
and Ham may have been then thrown on their own resources, 
with such assistance as Providence saw fit to afford, to form their 
own language. 

It is curious that Ham seems to have developed earliest, and 
apparently with most brilliancy. He burst forth in tropical 
splendour to decay as signally. Like the prodigal son, he went 
forth sumptuously, but soon to exhaust himself. Egypt, and 
Babylonia—Thebes, and Babylon—the early and splendid 
kingdoms of the human race were Hamitic. Rawlinson argues 
the question with considerable earnestness, whether the Phe- 
nicians were not Shemitic instead of Hamitic. Herodotus, 
Strabo, Trogus Pompeius, and others state that the Phoni- 
cians emigrated, at a very early time, from the Persian Gulf 
or Indian Ocean, and settled on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. “This nation,” says Herodotus, “according to their 
own account, dwelt anciently upon the Erythrean Sea, but 
crossing thence, they fixed themselves upon the sea-coast of 
Syria, where they still inhabit. This part of Syria, and all 
the region extending hence to Egypt, is known by the name 
of Palestine.” Mr Rawlinson labours to shew that this was 
a comparatively modern emigration, which superinduced a 
Shemitish people upon the original Hamitic one. He gives the 
arguments fairly on both sides. His principal grounds for their 





* Kurtz’ Old Covenant. ¢ VIL., 89. 
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Shemitic origin are, that they seem to have had a Shemitic, and 
not a Hamitic character, and that there were other Shemitic 
movements from that quarter. These arguments are not of 
much weight against what we know of other Hamitic nations 
in early times. No doubt they were the latest, and, in some 
respects, the most brilliant of these descendants of Ham. Mr 
Rawlinson does not set aside the positive arguments against him, 
which are such as these : Sidon is the first-born of Canaan ; “the 
border of the Canaanites was from Sidon,” and Aradus, Arca, 
and Simyra seem to be represented by “ the Arvadite, the Arkite, 
and the Zemarite,” Gen. x. 15-19. Then in Joshua we have 
“Great Zidon, and in Judges x. 12, “ The Zidonians did oppress 
you,” and, in the same book, the children of Dan, when there 
was no king in Israel, destroyed Laish which had no deliverer, 
“ because it was far from Zidon.” So it goes on, and presently 
Hiram, king of Tyre, is an intimate friend of Solomon, and 
highly civilised, and after a while their merchants are princes. 
Where now did the Semite invasion come in? We can conceive of 
the Canaanites coming by way of the Persian Gulf to Palestine, 
for they did not originate on the Mediterranean; they must have 
come from somewhere ; but that the Phoenicians were any thing 
else than Canaanites is not easy of belief. The Hellenistic - 
Jews again, use the terms Canaan, Phceenicia, and so of the 
people, indifferently.* Sanchoniathan identifies Canaan (Xvé) 
and Pheenix, the mythic eponymus of Phoenicia, and Eupolemus 
(ap. Euseb.) makes Canaan the father of the Phoenicians. Au- 
gustine says that the rustics, in his part of Africa, “ being asked 
what they are, answer Punicé, Chanani,” and there is a coin 
of Laodicea upon which the legend has been read and ex- 
_— by Gesenius, “Laodicee matris in Canaan.” That 

heenicia and Carthage had not a Hamitic character, is not 
so clear. Jezebel was sufficiently Hamitic, and their religion 
had in it many cruel and licentious elements. Moreover, both 
in Pheenicia and Carthage, the characteristic Hamitic gods were 
worshipped. 

Per contra, however, Dr Thomson informs us that a sarco- 
phagus was discovered at Sidon, about four years ago, contain- 
ing an inscription in twenty-two lines, which is wnique in 
Pheenician remains. It is an inscription of “Ashmunazer, 
king of the Sidonians, son of Tabnith.” It was carried to 
France. “Many of the letters,” he says, “so closely resemble 
those of our own alphabet, that one can scarcely be mistaken 
in tracing ours up through the Romaic and Greek to that of 





* The Septuagint in several places. Compare Matt. xv. 22, with Mark vii. 
26, where the woman “out of the coasts of Canaan, is a Greek—a Syro-Phe- 
nician by nation.” 
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Pheenicia. It further appears that the language of the two 
peoples, as well as their alphabet, were identical. And this, 
too, accords with our most ancient history. In all the inci- 
dental notices of intercourse between the patriarchs and their 
descendants, and the inhabitants of Palestine, this fact is 
assumed or necessarily implied. It is, perhaps, not necessa’ 
to suppose that either borrowed from the other, but that bot 
inherited from their common ancestor.”* This seems to go to 
establish the Semitic character of the Phoenicians; but the 
reader will perceive how loose it is. We are not told anything 
of the structure of the language, and are informed that all the 
inhabitants of Palestine learned a common language from their 
common ancestor. But the Hebrews and Canaanites had no 
common ancestor except Noah. For it is just as certain that 
they could talk familiarly with the children of Heth, the son of 
Canaan, and the Philistines, children of Mizraim, the son of 
Ham, as with the Pheenicians. Suppose a Philistine or Hittite 
monument were discovered, what language would it be, and 
what alphabet. Would it not be one that savans would read 
as resembling Hebrew? Augustine, himself a native Cartha- 
ginian, said that “the Hebrew and Carthaginian languages 
differ but little. The Hebrew, Carthaginian, and Pheenician 
languages are of one origin and character.” So Hieronymus: 
“The Carthaginian language is, to a great extent, allied with 
the Hebrew; and is said, indeed, to flow forth from the foun- 
tain of the Hebrew.” Gesenius adds, that “this is to be 
thoroughly maintained, that the Phcenician language, in the 
main, and, indeed, as to almost everything, agrees with the 
Hebrew, whether you consider their roots or the mode of form- 
ing and inflecting their words.” Gesenii Monumenta. § 3.+ 
The truth is stronger than theories. There seems an inter- 
mixture of Hamitic and Semitic elements in the character, 
language, and history of the Pheenicians. This intermixture, 
probably, took place in different times and ways. More sus- 
ceptible and valuable than the Philistines and children of 
Heth, they embraced the civilisation of the Hebrews, inter- 
mingling it with the old Sidonian elements noted in Homer. 
Seated on the sea, and with a maritime disposition, they learned 
from various quarters ; and there is, therefore, everything in 
favour of the tradition that Cadmus brought letters from Phe- 
nicia into Greece. We must remember that the first ascer- 
tained date in Greece is 776 B.c. The date of the Exodus is 
fixed by Usher at 1491 Bc., and by the Septuagint 1614 Bc. 
Here are about 800 years within which the mythical Cadmus 
may have gone to Beotia. Solomon’s temple was built about 





* Land and the Book, i. 202. ¢t Quoted in Dwight’s Mod. Phil. 
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1000 B.c.; and, at that time, Judza and Pheenicia were almost 
as closely connected as England and America. Of course, 
accuracy is impossible in the date of a myth, but there is room 
for Cadmus to have become imbued with Hebrew ideas, received 
Pheenician-wise at any time between, say 1000 and 1400 Bc. 
The earliest date that Liddell and Scott venture to put down 
for any Greek author is 700 B.c. If we conjecture the age of 
Homer as contemporary with Solomon, still there are several 
hundred years within which Cadmus may have gone to Greece 
after Joshua brought the Jews, enriched with the learning of 
Egypt, into Palestine. Niebuhr, Thirlwall, Kenrick, and Bahr 
all declare in favour of the tradition. Grote, of course, is non- 
eommittal. Rawlinson’s arguments are as follows :—1l. The 
unanimous tradition. 2. The fact that there was a race called 
Cadmeians at Thebes, from very early times, claiming a Phe- 
nician descent. Mr R. thinks Cadmus means DP “the East.” 


3. The fact that the early worship at Thebes was that of 
Pheenician deities. 4. The occurrence of a number of Semitic 
words in the provincial dialect of Boeotia. Herod ii. 17. 

The student, who is looking for clear ideas in comparative 
philology, will find himself greatly perplexed by a mass of na- 
tions whom the philologers call Turanian. He will find de- 
scendants of Shem, Ham, and Japheth—and “ Turanian.” 
Who are they? At p. 342, Vol. I, Mr Rawlinson says, “ Ham, 
the great progenitor of the Turanians or Allophylians.” This 
seems clear enough. But on p. 526, we read, that in the ear- 
liest times “ there seems to have been spread over Western Asia 
a Scythic or Turanian population.” Max Miiller says, “The 
third family is the Turanian. It comprises all languages not 
included under the Arian or Semitic families, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the Chinese and its dialects. This is, indeed, 
a very wide range ; and the characteristic marks of union as- 
certained for this immense variety of languages are as yet very 
vague and general, if compared with the definite ties of rela- 
tionship which severally unite the Semitic and the Arian.” 
Again, Rawlinson says: “The original occupation of Turanian 
races is generally admitted ; the peopling of Europe in prime- 
val times by tribes having a similar form of speech, which 
yielded everywhere to the Indo-European races, and were | 
either absorbed or driven into holes or corners, is apparent 
from the position of the Lapps, Finns, Esths, and Basques, 
whose dialects are of the Turanian type. The early Babylo- 
nian language, in its affinity with the Susianian, the second 
column of the cuneiform trilingual inscriptions, the Armenian 
cuneiform, and the Mantchoo Tatar, on the one hand, with 
the Galla, the Greek, and the ancient Egyptian on the other, 
may be cited as a proof of the original unity between the lan- 
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guages of Africa and Asia; a unity sufficiently shadowed out in 
Gen. x. 6-20, and confirmed by the manifold traditions concern- 
ing the two Ethiopias, the Cushites above Egypt, and the Cush- 
ites of the Persian Gulf.” Mr Rawlinson’s theory seems to be 
that Hamitism was the first ~~ speech, and that the 
others grew out of it. He adds: “ Hamitism, then, although 
no doubt the form of speech out of which Semitism was deve- 
loped, is itself rather Turanian than Semitic, und the triple di- 
vision corresponding to the sons of Noah, which the earlier 
ethnologers adopted, may still be retained, the Turanian being 
classed with the Hamitic, of which it is an earlier stage.”* 

How extensively these Turanians were spread abroad appears 
from the following: “The primitive form of the tongue, crys- 
tallizing among the less civilized hordes, has remained from 
the early times of which we are speaking, to the present day, 
the language of four-fifths of Asia, and of many of the remote 
wt of Europe. It is spoken by the Finns and Lapps, the 

urks and Hungarians, the Ostiaks and Samoides, the Tar- 
tars and Thibetians, the Mongols, Uzbeks, Turcomen, Mant- 
chous, Kirghis, Nogais, &c.; by all the various races which 
wander over the vast steppes of Northern Asia and Eastern 
Europe ; by the hill tribes of India, and by many nations of 
the Eastern Archipelago.”t The reader will find occasion for 
receiving this with many grains of allowance, and for perceiving 
that comparative philology has some too hasty generalizers. 
It is said that “ Rask, Castren, and Gabelentz, the great inves- 
tigators of the Turanian languages, all unite in testifying that 
they are bound together by ties of far less strength than the 
Indo-European, while they also maintain with equal firmness 
that they all belong fundamentally to one race.” Castren 
was a very interesting man, who devoted himself to the litera- 
ture of Finland. He made long journeys through the north of 
Europe and Asia. He was made first professor of Finnish at 
the University of Helsingfors.~ Gabelentz was a German of 
Altenburg. He has written a Mantchou grammar and other 

hilological works.§ ask has had the honour of high praise 

om Bopp. 

On the question of the Hamitic or Japhethian origin of the 
Tartars we submit the following :—The reader will hardly be- 
lieve us, after examining Mr Rawlinson almost passim, and 
finding that he is in the habit of saying “ Scythic or Turanian,” 
when we remark that he has an elaborate essay to prove that 
the Scyths of Herodotus were Indo-European. And that there 
are serious grounds for this, the reader will hardly hesitate in 





* Herod. i. 525. +t Dwight’s Mod, Phil., 17. 
t Ib. i. 626. § See Enc. Amer. in Voc. 
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believing, when we state that Jacob Grimm has shewn, by an 
elaborate examination of ancient Scythic words, that there are 
the strongest grounds for relying upon it. Donaldson has 
adopted this view. Rawlinson gives the words, which make 
out a strong case. He then proceeds to deny that the Scyths 
were Tartars, and professes his inability to say what tribe they 
were, or whether they had any connections or descendants. 
But Eichkoff says, in his general division of the Persian lan- 
guages :—“ Um sie her leben, mehr oder minder entfernt, ver- 
shiedene rohe Sprachen, das Afganische im Reiche Kabul, das 
Balutschi an den Grenzen Indiens, das Kurdische bei den Ge- 
birgsbewohnern Persiens und das bei einem Stamme des Kau- 
kasus erhaltene Ossetische, ein altes Ueberbleibsel aus der Zeit 
der grossen Wanderung der indischen Volker nach Europa.”* 
Ritter has some very interesting information on this point. 
He says there are six tribes or divisions of “ Indo-Germanischen 
blaudugichen Volkern,” whose country is East-Turkistan, and 
they appear, according to this most distinguished of geogra- 
phers, to have ranged from the frontiers of Persia to China; 
one tribe of them, according to a Chinese fragment which 
comes through a Romish missionary, having entered into close 
relations with the Chinese government about the time of the 
Advent. This curious document is given by Ritter at length.t 

The following interesting remarks relate to the general sub- 
ject which we are considering :— 


“ There was not, perhaps, in the very earliest ages that essential 
linguistic difference between Hamitic and Semitic nations which 
would enable an inquirer at the present day, from a mere examina- 
tion of their monumental records, to determine positively to which 
family certain races respectively belonged. We must be cautious, 
therefore, in drawing direct ethnological inferences from the lin- 
guistic indications of a very early age. It will be far safer, at any 
rate, in these early times to follow the general scheme of ethnic 
affiliation, which is given in the tenth chapter of Genesis. One of 
the most remarkable results arising from an analysis of the Hamitic 
cuneiform alphabet, is the evidence of an Arian element in the voca- 
bulary of the very earliest period, thus shewing either that in that 
remote age there must have been an Arian race dwelling on the 
Euphrates among the Hamitic tribes, or that (as I myself think 
more probable), the distinction between Arian, Semitic, and Tu- 
ranian tongues had not been developed when picture-writing was 
first used in Chaldea, but that the words then in use passed indif- 
ferently at a subsequent period, and under certain modifications, 
into the three great families among which the languages of the 
world are divided.” 





* Vergleichung der Sprachen von Europa und Indien, p. 23. 
+ Erdkunde, Berlin. Vol, VIII., pp. 604, sq. 
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We may remark here, that it is the opinion of some sensible 
men that the confusion of tongues was partial, for a specific 
urpose, and confined, perhaps, to one race. A suggestion of 
r Rawlinson is, derived from a close study of the whole sub- 
ject, that “ perhaps if the Hamitic languages really came from 
Ethiopia, they bifurcated at the mouth of the Euphrates ; the 
Western branch as it passed through Babylonia pave | into 
Semitism, while the Eastern branch spread into Central Asia 
through Susiana, and became developed into the various dia- 
lects of the Turanian family.” 

In regard to the Chaldeans, so often mentioned in Scripture, 
the name Kaldai is first met with in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
which date from the early part of the ninth century B.C. 

Herodotus mentions that Sennacherib was “king of the 
Arabians and Assyrians,” and calls his army, in one place, sim- 
ply “the host of the Arabians.” It is striking, that there are 
at least thirty distinct tribes of this race named in the Assy- 
rian inscriptions, among the dwellers upon the banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates ; and under the later kings of Nineveh, 
they appear to have been scarcely inferior to the Chaldeans 
themselves in strength and numbers.* 

Tiglath-Pileser II. is mentioned five times in the Bible. On 
the Kileh-Shergat cylinder are the names of five kings, the 
earliest documents of a purely historical character which has 
as yet been recovered by the researches in Mesopotamia. Tig- 
lath-Pileser I. is the fifth in the series. He gives his genealog 
and records the annals of five years of his reign, By a somk 
inscription, set up by Sennacherib at Bavian, the date of this 
monarch is settled at about B.c. 1123. The lists go on, with 
some interruptions, until they reach Tiglath-Pileser IL, who 
records that he defeated Rezin, King of Damascus, and received 
tribute from the King of Samaria, whom he calls Menahem. 

Our readers will recollect Benhadad, killed by Hazael. His 
name was recognised on the inscriptions independently, both 
by Dr Hincks and Colonel Rawlinson. The Septuagint has the 
name Yiog *Adeg, for Ben-Hadad (compare Hadadezer or Ha- 
darezer, d and r being frequently confounded). The name in 
the inscription, as read by Dr Hincks, is Ben-idri. The same 
inscription contains an account of the confederacy of the Khatti 
or Hittites. It will be remembered that the Hittites are the 
children of Heth (S179). 


The black obelisk is a most interesting monument. One of 
five epigraphs on it, records the tribute brought to Shalmuna- 
bar, who was cotemporary with Hazael, by Yahua the son of 
Khumvi, i. e., Jehu, the son of Omri, consisting almost entirely 





* Herod. i., 856. 
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of gold and silver, and articles manufactured from gold. Jehu, 
we know, was really the son of Jehoshaphat, and dson of 
Nimshi. The Assyrians called Samaria (see the Nimrod obe- 
lisk), Beth-Omri. The title, then, son of Omri, may have 
meant, as claimed by Jehu, king of Samaria, the city which 
Omri built ; or he may have been descended from Omri on the 
mother’s side. 

There is one place where the Scriptures and Herodotus do 
not agree. From the Scriptures we gather that the sm 
of Assyria was very Aimiahing in the reigns of Tiglath-Pileser, 
Shalmunezer, Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esar-haddon. This 
contradicts Herodotus, but exactly accords with the monu- 
ments. 

A seal impression of one of the Sabacos of Egypt, was found 
at Koyunjik, and had most probably been affixed to a treaty. 
Sabaco is called So in the Bible (Xs { With points it would 
read Seveh, and Manetho, in fact, has Sevechus. Sargon states 
that he took Samaria in his first year, and carried into capti- 
vity 27,280 families. 

The annals of Sennacherib hitherto discovered, only extend 
to his sixth year. Among other things, he states that on his 
way back from the conquest of Babylon, he ravaged the lands 
of the Aramzan tribes upon the Tigris and Euphrates, among 
whom are mentioned the Nabatu (Nak atzans), and the Haga- 
ranu (Hagarenes). He then proceeds to relate his expedition, 
which is briefly recorded in 2 Kings xvii. 13-16, which the 
reader will please examine and compare with the account 
which Sennacherib has inscribed in the strange characters 
which we now read. After recording his expedition into Syria, 
and his successful attack upon Ascalon and Joppa, &c., he goes 
on to state that he took Lachish and Libnah, and afterwards 
proceeded against Hezekiah. He invaded Judea, where he 
took forty-six fenced cities, and carried off as captives 200,000 
people. After this he laid siege to Jerusalem, which he endea- 
voured to capture by means of mounds. Hereupon Hezekiah 
submitted, consenting to pay a tribute of three hundred talents 
of silver and thirty talents of gold. The second expedition is 
not recorded in his annals. But there is a very curious story 
in the text of Herodotus,* which he says he heard in Egypt. 
He states :—“ When Sennacherib, King of the Arabians and 
Assyrians, marched his vast army into Egypt, the warriors (of 
the King of Egypt) one and all refused to come to his aid. On 
this the monarch, greatly distressed, entered into the inner 
sanctuary, and before the image of the god, bewailed the fate 
which impended over him. As he wept he fell asleep and 
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dreamed that the god came and stood at his side, bidding him 
be of good cheer and go boldly forth and meet the Arabian 
host, which would do him no hurt, as he himself would send 
those who should help him. Sethés then, relying on his dream, 
collected such of the Egyptians as were willing to follow him, 
who were none of them warriors, but traders, artizans, and 
market people ; and with these marched to Pelusium, which 
commands the entrance into Egypt, and there pitched his 
camp. As the two armies lay here, opposite one another, there 
came in the night a multitude of field-mice, which devoured all 
the quivers and bow-strings of the enemy, and ate the thongs 
by which they managed their shields. Next morning they 
commenced their flight, and great multitudes fell, as they had 
no arms with which to defend themselves. There stands to 
this day, in the temple of Vulcan, a stone statue of Sethds with 
a mouse in his hand, and an inscription to this effect—‘ Look 
on me, and learn to reverence the gods.” ‘Here is a trace of 
the miraculous destruction of Sennacherib’s army. The people 
of Troas are said to have revered mice, because they gnawed 
the bow-strings of their enemies, and Apollo, who was called 
Smintheus (from ¢usvos, a mouse), was represented on coins of 
Alexandria Troas with a mouse in his hand.* 

Ashur appears as a god exclusively in the Assyrian Pan- 
theon. His name is written in the inscriptions indifferently 
as A-shur and As-shur ; and, on the bricks which are found in 
the ruins of Kileh Shergat, he is called Ashit. His name 
occurs as part of the name of several of the kings; as Asshur- 
dani-pal or Sardanapalus, &c. There seems no reason to doubt 
that this is the Ashur of Gen. x. 11, the son of Shem. 

The only title of Egypt on the monuments is Chemi, the 
land of Ham. (See Psa. Ixxviii. 51, &c.) 

Herodotus, in relating the story of the founding of the 
oracles of Ammon and Doddéna, says that he was told that 
two of the sacred women were once carried off from Thebes 
by the Phcenicians, and that one was sold into Libya, and the 
other into Greece ; and so they founded the oracles. We men- 
tion this that the reader may compare Joel x. 3-6, where the 
Tyrians are said to have sold Jewish children to the Greeks, 
(Beni-Ionim). 

Here is a curious and interesting coincidence. Herodotus 
says (ii. 158) that an Egyptian king, called Necés, was the first 
to attempt the construction of the canal to the Red Sea; “a 
work,” he adds, “ completed afterwards by Darius the Persian.” 
Now there is an inscription of Darius in the Persian cuneiform 
character, engraved upon the Suez stone, near the mouth of the 
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ancient canal. It reads: “Daryavush naqa wazarka,” “ Darius 
the great king.”* 

Herodotus says that the Egyptian king Necés “ made war 
by land 7“ the Syrians, and defeated them in a pitched 
battle at Magdolus, after which he made himself master 
of Cadytis, a large city of Syria.” Magdolus seems to be 
Megiddo. Cadytis may be the Greek form of Jerusalem, 
Kadesh, or Kadusha, the holy, as the Arabs now say El-kuds, 
though most of the later critics make it Gaza. e Bible 
states, 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 34, that Pharoah-Nechoh slew Jo- 
siah at Megiddo as he was going u inst the king of As- 
syria ; on kis return, he carried Schon az with him, and did 
other acts which imply the possession of Jerusalem. . 

That the Egyptians had a week of seven days is probable. 
Dion Cassius states that the seven days were first referred to 
the seven planets by the Egyptians. The feast of Apis was- 
seven days in length. Lucian says the head took seven da 
to float from Byblus to Egypt. The seven days’ mourning for 
the dead was 10 x 7, and the time of mortification imposed on 
the priests was from seven to forty-two days. In regard to 
the question of the great age of Egypt, we may add, that not 
only does Manetho say that there were cotemporary kings of 
Egypt, but the monuments decide this point by the mention of 
the years of one king’s reign corresponding with those of 
another ; by the representation of one king meeting another, 
generally as his superior, as well as by various statements in 
papyri and other documents. The conclusion of Rawlinson is 
the only one warranted by the facts, that the Egyptian chro- 
nology is altogether uncertain. 

It is very striking, too—as altogether destructive of the 
modern idea that nations worked up from the savage state— 
that very early art in Egypt shews high civilisation. “It is 
certain, that, in the 4th dynasty, about two centuries a 
Menes, the blocks in the pyramids (of Geezeh), many of which 
were brought from the cataracts of the Syene, were a together 
with a precision unsurpassed by any masonry of ancient or 
modern times. In the tombs of the pyramid-period are repre- 
sented the scribes using the same kind of reed for writing on 
papyrus, the same boats, the same music and drawing, the 
same glass-blowers and cabinet-makers, and the painted sculp- 
tures are both in relief and intaglio. The figures on the ear 
monuments are even better than those in the 18th and 19t 
dynasties, considered the best period. “Thus no signs are 
found, on the earliest monuments, of a progress from infancy 
to the more advanced stages of art.” 





* Behistun Memoir, vol. i., p. 813. 
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The first Pharaoh of the 22d dynasty was Sheshonk L, the 
cotemporary of Solomon, called Shishak in the Bible. In 
1 Chron. xii. 3, 4, is recorded his invasion of Palestine. The 
record of this campaign still remains on the outside of the 
great temple of Karnak. Among the long list of captured 
districts and towns put up by Sheshonk to commemorate his 
success, is to be found, as first read by Champollion, Yuda 
Melchi, “ the kingdom of Judah.” 

In the time of Darius Hystaspes in the cuneiform inscri 
tions, the term Gimiri occurs as the Semitic equivalent of the 
Arian name 2éxa, which seems to be the name for the Scyths, 
and is, perhaps, identical with Gomer or the Cimmerians, 
Cymbri or Celts. 

A very curious confirmation of Herodotus is thus noted: 
In Book V., sec. 16, “The manner of living,” he says, “of 
the_ dwellers on Lake Prasius is the following :—Platforms, 
supported upon tall piles, stand in the middle of the lake, 
which are approached from the land by a high narrow — 
Each has his own hut, wherein he dwells, upon one of the 
platforms, and each has also a trap-door giving access to the 
lake beneath.” These were Peonians. Recently, in the lakes 
of Central Europe, particularly those of Switzerland, disco- 
veries have been made of similar piles and quantities of pot- 
tery, bones, &c., beneath the places where the platforms were 
extended, and in one place remains of one of the bridges. 
These discoveries were announced in German and French pub- 
lications in 1854—7. 


“ Susa was probably built originally by the Scythic people, whose 
language is found on all the most ancient of its remains; but it 
was, no doubt, beautified and enlarged when Darius transferred to 
it the seat of empire. The ruins seem, at present, to be confined 
within a circumference of seven miles. The magnificent palace 
which had so great a fame in antiquity, and of which the best ac- 
count is to be found in the book of Esther, occupied the northern 
portion of the great mound; an irregular rectangle, two sides of 
which measure 1200 feet, while the remaining two fall somewhat 
short of 1000 feet. It has been recently echumed in a great measure 
by Sir W. Williams and Mr Loftus, and is found to have consisted 
of a great hall of stone pillars, of the same size, and on the same 
plan as that of Persepolis, and of a number of inferior buildings 
behind the hall, the material of which is brick. The pillars are 
arranged into acentral group of thirty-six, standing in six rows of 
six each, so as to form an exact square, 145 feet, nearly, each way ; 
and into three outlying groups or porticoes, flanking the central 
group on three sides. It appears, by a trilingual inscription upon 
four of the pillars, that the palace was commenced by Darius and 
finished by Artaxerxes Mnemon.” 
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Susa appears, in Aischylus and Herodotus, as in Scripture, 
to be the ordinary residence of the court. 

Herodotus says that Sardinia is the biggest island in the 
world; meaning, of course, in the Mediterranean Sea. All 
commentators pronounced this to be mistaken, Sicily being 
larger. But Admiral Smyth, of the British Navy, has ascer- 
tained that Sardinia is really a little larger than Sicily. 

In Gen. x., Meshech and Tubal are joined together as sons 
of Japheth, and they are generally united in Scripture. The 
children of Meshech occur as Muskai in many of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. In the flourishing period of Assyria, they were 
the principal people of northern Syria, Taurus, and Cappado- 
cia; and, in this last-named place, their name long continued 
in the appellation of the city Mazaca, which was the capital 
of the province. The great Arian invasion, which introduced 
the Cappadocians into these parts about B.c. 700-650, seems to 
have driven them northward into the country immediately below 
the Caucasus, and perhaps across the Caucasus into the steppes. 
At any rate there 1s reason to believe that they ultimately found 
a refuge in the steppe country, where they became known as 
Muskovs, and gave their name to the old capital of Russia. 

“The Tibareni always accompany the Moschi in Herodotus 
[just as Meshech and Tubal are always united in Scripture], 
and are fairly enough identified with the 7’uplai of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, and the Tubal of Scripture. They are first found 
in Lower Cappadocia on the southern flanks of Taurus. They 
were ually pushed back to the north. They received the 
Ten Thousand hospitably on their return from Cunaxa.”* 

The land of Shinar is represented in Scripture as the first 
residence of the human race after the flood. Colonel Rawlin- 
son remarks :— 

“The more the cuneiform inscriptions are studied, the more it 
becomes evident that Babylon, or ‘the land of Shinar,’ was the real 
cradle of early civilisation. It could only have been from this 
central position that the names of ‘ before’ and ‘ behind,’ or east and 
west, could have been applied to the respective countries of Susiana 
and Phoenicia. Such, however, are undoubtedly the signification 
of Nuva and Martu in Hamite-Scythic, and of Elam and Akir in 
Semitic.” 

The facts concerning the Greek triumphal tripod are these : 
Herodotus says :— 


“ When all the booty had been brought together, a tenth of the 
whole was set apart for the Delphian god; and hence was made the 
golden tripod, which stands on the bronze serpent with the three 
heads, quite close to the altar. Upon this tripod Pausanias placed 
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the inscription, which was one of the first indications of his am- 
bitious aims— 
‘ Pausanias, Grecia’s chief, the Mede o’erthrew, 
And gave Apollo that which here ye view.’ 

See Thucyd. i. 132; Dem. adv. Newr, p. 1401. The Lacedemo- 
nians caused this inscription to be erased, and substituted a list of 
the States which had taken part in the war. (Herod. viii., Thucy. 
l.s.c.). The golden portion of the tripod was plundered by the 
Pheenicians in the sacred war (Pausan. xiii. sec. 5); the bronze 
stand which remained at Delphi to the time of Pausanias, was 
carried to Constantinople by the Emperor Constantine, and placed 
in the Hippodrome (Atmeidan) (Zosim. ii. 31 ed. Bekker; Euseb. 
de Vit. Const. iii. 54, p. 144; Scholiast. ad Thuc. i. 132, &c.), 
where it continues to the present day. When seen by Spon and 
Wheeler, in 1675, it is said to have been still perfect; and the 
representation which they give of it (Journey into Greece, p. 185) 
exhibits the three heads of the serpent, but it has suffered great 
damage since their time. The heads are gone, and all that re- 
mains is a certain proportion of the triple twist, as figured by Mr 
Dawson Turner in 1852. The height of this fragment is sixteen 
feet. One of the heads is preserved in the armoury of the church 
of St Irene in Constantinople. It has a crest along the top, which 
is flattened apparently in order to support more steadily the golden 
tripod of which Herodotus speaks. 

“ During the recent occupation of Constantinople by the Western 
Powers, not only were excavations made, and the serpent laid: bare 
to its base, but by the application of chemical solvents, the inscrip- 
tion was almost entirely recovered. The form of the letters is re- 
gular, and in some cases remarkable. The dialect may be regarded 
as Doric, though there are various forms which are peculiar. 

“It was questioned at first, whether the existing serpent was 
the veritable stand of the original tripod, or whether it was not 
rather a Byzantine work which Constantine had caused to be made 
when he brought the tripod itself to Constantinople, and on which 
he had caused to be engraved a copy of the original inscription. 
The un-Grecian form of the serpent, the irregularity of the ortho- 
graphy, and the slightness (Fiichtigkeit), of the writing, were urged 
in support of this view; but it will scarcely now approve itself to 
many scholars or archeologists. Dr Otto Frick, who originally 
suggested the doubts, has since retracted them, and pronounces 
himself convinced that the identity of the newly discovered me- 
morial, with the Delphic offering, is established ond all que 
tion’ Since the chemical solvents have been epplied so skilfully, 
the characters appear to have been well and deeply cut; the ortho- 
graphy has proved to be regular; and the form of the pedestal is re- 
cognised as stately and appropriate. Further, the serpent exhibits 
traces of that erasure which Thucydides mentions in his first book,* a 





* Thue. i., 122. Td wiv odv éAsyeiov of Aaxedasudvios iEsxora pay ebbig 
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disfigurement which not even a Byzantine artist would have thought 
of imitating.” 
We are sorry that the statement of the “traces of erasure’ 


is not given more clearly and fully, for this would be, indeed, 
demonstration. 


“The list at present recovered consists of thirty names. These 
are the Athenians, Corinthians, Tegeans, Sicyonians, Eginetans, 
Megareans, Epidaurians, Orchomenians, Phliasians, Troezenians, 
Hermionians, Tirynthians, Platewans, Thespians, Misceneans, Ceans, 
Melians, Tenians, Naxians, Eretrians, Chalcidians, Styreans, Eleans, 
Potideans, Leucadians, Anactorians, Cythnians, Siphnians, Am- . 
braciots, and Lepreats. A blank occurs in the first line, before the 
name of the Athenians, in which we may be sure that the Lace- 
demonians commemorated their own patriotism. Three other blanks 
are thought to occur, which it is proposed to fill up with the names 
of the Paleans, the Mantineans, and the Seriphians. These addi- 
tions are, however, purely conjectural ; and in one case only does it 
appear to be certain that an omission occurs—where ‘ Mantineans’ 
would come in. The intention evidently was to commemorate, not 
those Greeks only who fought at Platewa, but rather all who came 
into hostile collision with the Persians throughout the war. Hero- 
dotus mentions Greeks from thirty-six states, as having taken part 
at Thermopylew, Salamis, or Platwa. These thirty-six include 
name as yet found upon the monument, while they only add to the 
catalogue six names not hitherto recovered. Of these, the Lace- 


demonians certainly, and the Mantineans probably, formed a part 
of the inscription.” 


Herodotus also states that “portions of the spoil (after 
Platza) were set apart for the gods of Olympia, from which 
was made a bronze Jupiter, ten cubits high. On the base” of 
this statue were engraved the list of States which took part in 
the war. Pausanias saw this statue with its inscription still 
perfect, at the distance of nearly seven centuries, (Pausanias 


fi. 160 aD.). It nol space between the great temple 
ho 


and the council This inscription agrees very closely 
with that on the tripod as now existing. “ Pausanias omits a 
few names, which may either have been wanting from the first, 
or have been illegible when he visited Olympia, but he adds 
no name at all, and he only very slightly varies from the order 
of the Delphic monument. Out of his twenty-seven nations, 
five only are placed differently in his list from their position in 
the recovered inscription. The authenticity of his account is 
thus strongly confirmed. We gather from it that the inscri 
tion at Delphi was not an exact duplicate of that at Olympia, 
but that, being composed about the same time, and under the 
influence of the same ideas, it contained nearly the same names, 
in nearly the same order.” 
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Several persons can now read the arrow-headed inscriptions. 
The four following gentlemen have translated the inscription of 
Tiglath-Pileser I., King of Assyria, B.c. 1151 :—Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr Hincks, and Dr Oppert. It was 
published by the Royal Asiatic Society in 1857. 

Niebuhr is the most conspicuous and best known of the his- 
torians of the severely critical school. He is not always con- 
sistent, as where he gives up the Book of Esther as only poeti- 
cal, and not historical; and yet he gives this noble testimony: 
—“In my opinion,” thus he wrote in 1818, “he is not a Pro- 
testant Christian who does not receive the facts of Christ’s 

‘ early life in their literal acceptation, with all their miracles, as 
equally authentic with any event recorded in history, and 
whose belief in them is not as firm and tranquil as his belief 
in the latter; who has not the most absolute faith in the arti- 
cles of the Apostles’ Creed, taken in their grammatical sense ; 
who does not consider every doctrine and every precept in the 
New Testament as undoubted divine revelation. Moreover, a 
Christianity after the fashion of the modern philosophers and 
pantheists, without a personal God, without immortality, with- 
out human individuality, without historical faith, is no Chris- 
tianity at all to me, although it may be a very intellectual, 
very ingenious philosophy. I have often said that I do not 
know what to do with a metaphysical god, and that I will 
have none but the God of the Bible, who is heart to heart 
with us.” * 

The sooner it is understood by all sound Christians the bet- 
ter, that the Chevalier Bunsen’s principles and views unsettle 
all true faith in Scripture. His writings are exceedingly dan- 
gerous. He states, for example, that the “sixth, seventh, and 
eighth chapters of Genesis are to be rejected as to their literal 
meaning ; that the flood was only partial ; that Ham is not a 
person, but the symbolical representation of Egypt ; that Ca- 
naan is the son of Ham “ must be inte ed geographically.” 
Nimrod was no more a Cushite by blI6@#*han Canaan was an 
Egyptian ; he is called a Cushite becatse the people repre- 
sented by him came from that part of Africa called Cush or 
Ethiopia, which they had held as conquerors, back into Asia, 
and there established an empire.” Again, Bunsen says: “The 
family tree of Abraham is an historical representation of the 
great and lengthened migrations of the primitive Asiatic race 
of man, from the mountains of Armenia and Chaldea, through 
Mesopotamia, to the north-east frontier of Egypt, as far as 
Amalek and Edom. It represents the connection between na- 
tions and their tribes, not personal connection between father 





* Life and Letters of Niebuhr, ii., 123. 
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and son; and records, consequently, epochs, not real human 
same The early Scriptures are devoid altogether of an 

istorical chronology. When the sojourn of the children of 
Israel in Egypt is said to have been 430 years, the number 
must be regarded as ‘conventional and unhistorical.’ The 
Jewish tradition, in proportion as its antiquity is thrown back, 
bears on its face less of a chronological character,” so that “no 
light is to be gleaned from it” for present purposes. “ Even in 
the comparatively recent times of David and Solomon, there 
is no coherent or reliable chronology ; the round number forty 
being still met with, which is taken to be an indubitable sign 
of arbitrary and artificial arrangement.”* We hope that this 
is enough of this stuff, and that the Chevalier Bunsen will be 
put in his proper place among the semi-infidels. 

What the end of it all is, Strauss has shewn us: “ Little by 
little, the New Testament was given up as a historical book, 
as well as the Old, till at last, the whole came to be resolved 
into pure myth and legend, and the historical Christ being an- 
nihilated, the world was told to console itself with a ‘God-man, 
eternally incarnate, not an individual, but an idea ;’ which on 
examination turns out to be no God at all, but mere man—man 
perfected by nineteenth century enlightenment—dominant over 
nature by the railroad and the telegraph ; and over himself by 
the negation of the merely natural and sensual life, and the 
substitution of the intellectual, or—in the nomenclature of the 
school—the spiritual.” 

We quote a passage from Strauss, that our readers may see 
all that he leaves of Christianity: “In an individual,” says 
this teacher of wisdom, “the properties which the Church 
ascribes to Christ contradict themselves ; in the idea of the race 
they perfectly agree. Humanity is the union of the two na- 
tures. God became man, the infinite manifesting itself in the 
finite, and the finite spirit remembering its infinitude ; it is 
the child of the visible mother and the invisible Father, Nature 
and Spirit ; it is the worker of miracles, in so far as in the 
course of human history the spirit more and more completely 
subjugates nature, both within and around men, until it lies 
before him in the inert matter on which he exercises his active 
power ; it is the sinless existence, for the cause of its develop- 
ment is a blameless one; pollution cleaves to the individual only, 
and does not touch the race or its history. It is Humanity 
that dies, rises, and ascends to heaven ; for from the negation 
of its phenomenal life there ever proceeds a higher spiritual 





* Bunsen’s Philosophy of Universal History, and Egypt, quoted in Rawlin- 
son’s Bampton Lectures. 
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life ; from the suppression of its mortality as a personal, na- 
tional, and terrestrial spirit, arises its union with the infinite 
spirit of the heavens. By faith in this Christ, ially in 
his death and resurrection, man is justified before ; that 
is, by the kindling within him of the idea of Humanity, the 
individual man partakes of the divinely human life of the 
species."* When such trash is preached to men as the gospel, 
is it any wonder that we have such an immigration from Ger- 
many as the Sunday theatre population of our cities ? 

In regard to the stress which infidels lay upon Egyptology, 
we copy the following remarks: “The only remains of ancient 
literature which are even supposed to reach as high as the age 
of Moses, are certain hieratic papyri found in Egypt, belong- 
ing to the nineteenth, or even to earlier dynasties. Two of 
these have been translated by the Vicomte de Rougé, and 
several others by the Rev. J. D. Heath.t But it is very doubt- 
ful whether these translations give much real insight into the 
originals. As Mr Goodwyn observes (Cambridge Essays, 1858, 
p. 229), ‘Egyptian philology is yet in its infancy. Champollion 
got little further than the accidence of the language ; and since 
his time not much has been done in the investigation of the 
syn With an incomplete knowledge of the syn- 
tax, and a slender vocabulary, translation becomes guesswork, 
and the misconception of a single word or phrase may com- 
pletely confound the sense. Hence Mr Goodwin and Mr 
Heath often differ as to the entire subject and bearing of a 
document.” 

Ur or Hur, the modern Mugheir, from whence Abraham 
came, has furnished some of the most ancient of the Babylonian 
inscriptions.~ “It seems to have been the primeval capital of 
Chaldea. The inscriptions, which are either on bricks or on 
clay cylinders, and which are somewhat rudely executed, have 
been assigned to about the 22d century B. C., which is three 
centuries before Abraham.” 

“ Attempts have been made to determine the questions whence 
and when the Hebrews obtained their alphabet. (See Hiaver- 
nick Einleitung, § 44.) It is considerably different from both 
that of Egypt and that of Babylon, while it is almost identical 
with that of Phoenicia ;” whence it is affirmed by those who 
are always ready to decide against the Bible, that the Hebrews 
learned it from the Phcenicians. Now Eupolemus says, “that 
Moses was the first wise man, and that he first taught the Jews 





* Leben Jesu, 437-8, 
' + Revue Archeologique, May 1852. Revue Contemporaine, 1856. Exodus Papyri, 
London, 1855. See Bampton Lectures. 

t Herod. i., 485, and Loftus, Chaldea and Susiana, ch. xii., 130. 
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letters ; that the Phoenicians received them from the Jews, and 
the Greeks from the Phoenicians; and also that Moses was the 
first who wrote laws for the Jews.” “Eupolemus is by some 
thought to have been a Jew; but the liberties which he takes 
with Scripture seem to mark him for a heathen. Josephus 
evidently considers him such, since he couples him with Deme- 
trius Phalareus, and speaks of him as unable to follow exactly 
the sense of the Jewish Scriptures. (Contr. Apion, i, 23.) 
He lived in the latter half of the second century B'c., and 
wrote a work in Greek on the history of the Jews, which was 
largely quoted by Alexander Polyhistor, the contemporary of 
Sylla. (See Euseb. Prep. Evang.)”* 

In regard to the great antiquity claimed for several nations, 
it is to be observed that when we examine the annals which 
seem at first blush to run back for hundreds of thousands of 
years, we find first a mythical element, or conjectural age of 

ods or heroes, or both ; and that the real claim for their actual 

istorical annals is usually comparatively moderate. It is so 
in Egypt, India, and Chaldwa; and as to China, Mr Rawlin- 
son remarks: “The Chinese, like the Hindoos, carry back the 
history of the world for several hundred thousand years. Their 
own history, however, as a nation, does not profess to commence 
till about B.c. 2600 ; and authentic accounts, according to the 
views of those who regard their early literature with most 
favour, go back only to the 22d century B.c. (See Remusat, 
Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques, 1,65.) ‘The history of China 
runs back with certainty to the 22d century before our era, 
and some respectable traditions permit us to carry back the 
point of departure four centuries earlier, to the year 2637 B.C.’ 
(Compare Mailla, Histoire generale de la China; Grosier’s Dis- 
cours Préliminaire, prefixed to his Description de la Chine, and 
Bunsen’s Egypt.) I confess, however, that I put little faith in 
the conclusions of modern French antiquarians, and that I in- 
cline to look with suspicion on all Chinese history earlier than 
the time of Confucius, B.c. 550-480, when it is admitted 
these contemporary records commence.” (See Pritchard’s Phy- 
sical History of Mankind, and compare Asiatic Researches, 
vol. ii. p. 370.) 

The following will give an idea of the baseless fabric built 
by infidels upon the alleged antiquity of Egypt and Chaldza, 
ascertained in Manetho and Berosus. 

The following is Manetho’s chronological scheme according 
to Eusebius :— 
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Reign of Gods, 
Heroes, . 
Kings, . 
30 Memphite Kings, 
10 Thinite Kings, 
.-. Manes and Heroes, ; 
Thirty dynasties of kings, about . 


Age of the world, 


The following was the scheme of Peis, if we 
Eusebius :— 


- Ten kings from Alorus to Xisuthrus reigned, 

. Eighty-six kings from Xisuthrus to the Median 
Conquest, reigned, : 

. Eight Median kings, . 

. Eleven kings (in the margin and doubtful), 

. Thirty-nine Chaldean kings, 

Nine Arabian kings, . 

. Forty-five kings down to Pul, 


AAO Pe 


YEARS. 
13,900 
1,255 | 
1,817 
1,790 
350 
5,813 
5,000 


29,925 


may trust 


YEARS. 


432,000 


33,080 
224 

48 

458 
245 
526 


466,581 


By such moonshine it is attempted to overthrow the Bible! 
It is obvious that the large numbers are mere myths, and that 
the historians give only the smaller numbers, or later numbers, 
as ordinary na Bunsen, who seemed to be badly off for 


weapons of attac 


against Christianity, accuses Eusebius of 


having changed the order of Manetho’s numbers, and by an 
attempted transposition he adds to the human or post-mythical 


period,.a space of nearly 4000 years. Thus :— 


- Reign of Gods, 
: Heroes, . 
3. .. Heroes and Manes together, : 


YEARS. 

13,900 
1,255 
5,813 


20,968 


The human period he represents thus :— 
1. Kings (no capital res , 

2. Memphite, ‘ 

3. Thinite, 

4, Thirty-six dynasties (say), 


1,817 
1,790 

390 
5,000 


8,947 


It is in this way he gets 9000 years for the age of the world ! 
But there is no ground beyond mere conjecture for this change, 
for then the om of mortals must have existed 5000 years 
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or so, before there were any mortals. We have before ex- 
plained that if the authority of Syncellus is reliable, the date 
of Manetho, for ordinary or human history, is only 3555 years. 

In order further to shew the rashness and unreliability of 
the Chevalier Bunsen, we copy the following :—“ Geographi- 
cally, then, and historically, it is true that Canaan was the son 
of t, for the Canaanite tribes which inherited historical 
Canaan, came from t. In the same sense, Nimrod is 
called a Kushite, which means a man of the land of Kush. 
The Bible mentions but one Kush, Aithiopia ; an Asiatic Kush 
exists only in the imagination of the interpreters, and is the 
child of their despair. Now, Nimrod was no more a Kushite 
by blood, than Canaan was an Egyptian ; but the Turanian 
(Transoxanian) tribe represented by him, came as a devasta- 
ting people, which had previously conquered that part of Africa, 
back into Asia, and there established the first great empire.” 
(Philosophy of Univ. Hist., 1,191.) But in 1858, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, having obtained a number of Babylonian documents 
more ancient than any previously discovered, was able to de- 
clare authoritatively, that the early inhabitants of Southern 
Babylonia “were of a cognate race with the primitive colonists 
both of Arabia and of the African-Ethiopia.” He found their 


vocabulary to be “ wndoubtedly Cushite or Ethiopian,” belong- 
ing to that stock of tongues which in the sequel were every 


where more or less mixed up with the Semitic languages, but 
of which we have the finest modern specimens in the Mahra 
of Southern Arabia, and the Galla of Abyssinia. He found 
also that “the traditions both of Babylonia and Assyria pointed 
to a connection in very early times between Ethiopia, Southern 
Arabia, and the cities on the Lower Euphrates.” He, there- 
fore, adopted the term Cushite as the most proper title by 
which to distinguish the earlier from the latter Babylonians ; 
and re-established, beyond all doubt or question, the fact of “an 
Asiatic Ethiopia,” which probably no one would be now hardy 
enough to deny. 

The Egyptian words in the Bible involve one of those unde- 
signed coincidences Which are so satisfactory to careful and 
candid observers. Light has been thrown upon them by recent 
discoveries.. Pharaoh, Sir J. G. Wilkinson* says, is Phrah, 
the Sun, the emblem of ie grt of light, as his authority pro- 
ceeded directly from the gods. The Hebrew, without points, 
is still nearer to Phrah, WW". Potiphar or Potipherah, is 
Petephre, “belonging to the sun,” a name common upon the 
monuments,f and specially appropriate to a priest of On or 





* Anc. Kove i. 301. 
T Rosellini, Mon. Stor., i. 117. Champollion, Precis. Table Generale, p. 28. 
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Heliopolis, “the city of the sun.” According to Cheremon, 
Peteseph, “belonging to Seb” (Chronos), was the Egyptian 
name of Joseph. <Asenath the wife of Joseph, is, according to 
Gesenius, As-neith, “que Neithe (est),” “belonging to Neith.” 
As every thing is doubted now, a question has been raised 
whether Neith was worshipped so early, but as Bunsen makes 
her a primitive deity of Lower Egypt, we need hardly hesitate 
about that. (Egypt's Place, i., 389.) Her name forms an ele- 
ment in that of Nitocris (Neith-akri), a queen of the sixth 
dynasty.* Zaphnath-Paaneah, the name which Pharaoh gave 
to Joseph, is best explained through the Septuagint, Psontho- 
mphanech which closely corresponds to the Coptie Psont- 
mfaneh, “sustainer of the age ;’ or, as Jerome says a little 
freely, “salvator mundi.” (Gesenius, Thesaurus.) Moses. 
“Mou,” is still “water,” in Coptic. According to Jablonsky 
oushe in Coptic is to save. 

The power of Og, king of Bashan, and his threeseore cities 
all fenced with high walls, gates, and bars, besides unwalled 
towns a great many, in such a country as that to the east of 
the sea of Galilee, seemed to be very improbable. But modern 
research has found in this very country a large number of walled 
cities still standing.t 

There is a very curious inscription, which confirms Scripture 
in a remarkable way. “Moses of Choréne, the Armenian his- 
torian, Procopius, the secretary of Belisarius, and Suidas, the 
lexicographer, related that there existed in their day at Tingis, 
(or Tangeirs), in Africa, an ancient inscription to the effect that 
the inhabitants were the descendants of the fugitives who were 
driven from the land of Canaan by Joshua the son of Nun, the 
plunderer.” The language of Procopius is very precise. 
“There stand,” he says, “two pillars of white marble near the 
great fountain in the city Tigisis, bearing an inscription in 
Phenician characters and in the Phenician language, which 
reads as follows: “We are they who fled from the face of 
Joshua the robber, the son of Nun.” Procopius accompanied 
Belisarius to Africa. Suidas says: “And there are up to the 

resent time, such slabs in Numidia, containing the following 
inscription : ‘ We are Canaanites, whom Joshua the robber drove 
out.” 

“The following minute points of agreement with Scripture have 
been brought to light by recent researches : 1. The position of the 
Hagarenes to the east of the land of Gilead, towards or upon the 
Euphrates (1 Chron. v. 9, 10), which is the exact locality where 
they are found three or four centuries later, in an inscription of 





* Wilkinson. 
+ Travels 6f Cyril Graham, Cambridge Essays for 1858. 
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Sennacherib. 2. The existence of female sovereigns among the 
Arabs about this period, which is shewn by the mention of certain 
‘queens of the Arabs,’ in the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser, and 
others. 3. The continued importance of the Moabites and Ammonites, 
which appears by the occurrence of their names in the inscriptions 
among the enemies of Assyria. Moab appears as Mahab, Ammon 
as Beth-Ammon, which is probably the chief city, the Rabbah or 
Rabbath-Ammon of Scripture.” 

“The Assyrians ordinarily governed Babylon through native 
viceroys. But Esarhaddon appears to have reigned there in his own 
person. Bricks found on the site of Babylon, shew that he repaired 
temples and built himself a palace there. Consequently, in the 
authentic list of Babylonian kings preserved by Ptolemy, his name 
occurs under the Greek form of Asaridinus. A Babylonian tablet 
has been found, dated by the year of his reign, a sure indication 
that he was the actual ruler of the country. No similar facts can 
be proved of any other Assyrian monarch.”* 


2 Kings xix. 32: “Therefore, thus saith the Lord, concern- 
ing the king of Assyria, He shall not come into the city, nor 
shoot an arrow there,” &c. The use of bows appears sufficient] 
in the Assyrian sculptures, but it is shewn more strikingly still 
in the language of the inscriptions, where the phrase which is 
translated “ killed in battle,” is constantly “killed with arrows.” 

We are very sorry to see Mr Rawlinson ae ivin 
way at one point, after standing up so bravely for the litera 
truth of Scripture. He is discussing the statement of Ezekiel 
respecting Noah, Daniel, and Job, and inquires why Daniel 
should precede Job? Instead of answering that the order is 
merely casual, as a sensible man ought, he says, as we regret 
to state, “ Perhaps because Daniel and Noah are actual men, 
while Job is not!” It is curious that in this most unsatisfac- 
tory suggestion, which is precisely contradictory to Ezekiel, 
Mr Rawlinson puts Daniel before Noah! Why? “Perhaps 
because Daniel was an actual man and Noah not!” The sug- 
gestion is as good in one place as in the other. 

Among the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar, one is especially 
_ interesting, as it may refer to his remarkable affliction. Sir 
H. Rawlinson reads it thus: “Four years?.... the seat of 
my kingdom in the city ... . which. . . . did not rejoice my 
heart. In alk my dominions I did not build a high place of 

wer ; the precious treasures of my kingdom I did not lay up. 
Tn Babylon, buildings for myself, and for the honour of my 
kingdom, I did not lay out. In the worship of Merodach my 
lord, the joy of my heart (?) in Babylon, the city of his sove- 
reignty, Ri the seat of my empire, I did not sing his praises, 
(7) and I did not furnish his altars (with victims), nor did I 
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not clear out the canals.” Other negative clauses follow. 
Only two or three words here are doubtful. “This is the only 
example in the arrow-headed literature of a king recording his 
own inaction.” 

The successor of Evil Merodach is Neriglissar. Among the 
“princes of the king of Babylon,” by whom Nebuchadnezzar 
was accompanied in his last siege of Jerusalem, is Nergal-sha- 
rezar. But among the kings whose remains are found on the 
site of Babylon, is one whose name in the inscriptions is read 
as Nergal-shar-uzur. This corresponds exactly to the Hebrew 
form in the Bible. The Greek renderings of the name are 
much inferior. Berosus called him Neriglissoor, Polyhistor, 
Neglissar, Abydenus, Niglissar or Neriglissar, Ptolemy, Neri- 
gassolassar. He was brother-in-law to Evil-Merodach. But 
what is very curious and interesting, the title of Rab-mag is 
given to him in Jeremiah. Now in the brick legends of this 
monarch at Babylon, this identical title is attached to his name. 
In the Babylonian vocalisation it is Rubu-emga ; the conson- 
ants areall thesame. Gesenius thought the title meant “chief 
of the magi,” but Col. Rawlinson thinks there is no reference to 
the Magi, but that it means “ chief priest.” 

There is an interesting discovery made by Col. Rawlinson in 
relation to Belshazzar. There had been a chronic difficulty as to 
where to place him, and who he was. The last native king of 
Babylon in the Canon, was Nabinnidochus, Nabonnedus, or 
Labynetus. But there was no such name in the Bible; and the 
names there found usually bear a close resemblance to the 
names on the monuments. The Rationalists began to say that 
the whole story of Belshazzar was an invention of the prophet, 
with their usual rashness and unreliability. Sir Isaac Newton 
had recourse to two falls of Babylon, and different authors iden- 
tified Belshazzar with different native kings. Now the dis- 
covery of Col. Rawlinson was that Nabonadius, the last king of 
the Canon, associated with him his son, Bil-shar-wzur, and 
allowed him the royal title. This discovery was made in 1854, 
from documents obtained at Mugheir, the ancient Ur of the 
Chaldees. Nabonadius was absent at Borsippa when the city 
was taken. Belshazzar is, indeed, represented as the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar. But it is known that son is often used for 

dson or descendant. His father may have married a 
daughter of Nebuchadnezzar. Nothing is more common than 
for usurpers to strengthen themselves by such an alliance with 
the royal family. “An additional reason for suspecting such a 
marriage is, that Nabonadius adopted the name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar among his family names. That he had a son so called, 
is proved by the rise of two pretenders in the reign of Darius, 
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who each proclaimed himself to be Nebuchadnezzar, the son of 
Nabonadius.” (Behistun Insc.) 

The religious character of the proclamations attributed to 
oriental kings in the Bible, must have struck every reader as 
remarkable. Something has already been said on this topic, 
in a previous part of this article. “The Lord God of heaven,” 
said Cyrus, “hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
he hath charged me to build him a house in Jerusalem which 
is in Judah. Who is there among you of all his people? His 
God be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem which is in 
Judah, and build the house of the Lord God of Israel (he is 
the God), which is in Jerusalem.” “I make a decree,” says 
Darius, “that these men be not hindered; . . . . that which 
they have need of for the burnt-offerings, of the God of heaven,” 
&c. “ Artaxerxes, king of kings, unto Ezra the priest, the 
scribe of the law of the God of heaven,” &c. Now all this is 
wonderfully confirmed by the cuneiform inscriptions. Never 
was there anythi:.g more religious, and the unity of God ap- 
pears everywhere. Any one of the inscriptions might be 
taken almost at random. Thus at Behistun: “ By the grace 
of Ormazd I am king; Ormazd has granted me the empire. 
By the grace of Ormazd (these kingdoms) have become sub- 
ject to me. Ormazd brought help to me, so that I gained this 
empire. By the grace of Senaed I crossed the Tigris. There 
I slew many. By the grace of Ormazd the troops of Hy- 
darnes entirely defeated that rebel army. By the grace of 
Ormazd Intaphres took Babylon. By the grace of Ormazd 
I achieved the performance of the whole. If thou conceal 
this edict, and tell it not to the country, may Ormazd be thine 
enemy, and mayst thou have no offspring.” 

We quote the following as illustrative of the account given 
in the Acts of the Apostles, of Ephesus :— 


“1, The great goddess Diana is found to have borne that as her 
usual title, both from an inscription (Boeckh., Corpus Inscript., 
2963 C.), and from Xenophon (Ephes. i, p. 15), ‘I invoke an 
ancestral god, the great Diana of the Ephesians.’ 2. The ‘ Asiarchs’ 
are mentioned on various coins and inscriptions. 3. The ‘ town- 
clerk’ (ygaumaredc) of Ephesus is likewise mentioned in inscrip- 
tions (Boeckh., No. 2963 C., No. 2966, and No. 2990). 4 The 
curious word vewxégos (Acts xix. 35), literally ‘sweeper’ of the 
temple, is also found in inscriptions and on coins as an epithet of 
the Ephesian people (Boeckh., No. 2966.”) 

On the Apostle’s account of Athens, we quote :—St Paul 
says, xarsidwaros, “ full of idols.” Xenophon, wérus san Bars van 
Oijuce bor xai dvédnuc. Livy, “ Athens simulachra deorum ho- 
minumque habentes, omni genere et materi# et artium in- 
signia.” “Attractive to strangers. See in Cicero, Germanicus, 
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Pausanias, &c. (Cony. & How. 1, 398, 9). Novelty. Demosth. 
Philipp. i. 43. “Do you wish to go about asking each other 
in the market place, What is the news? &.” Very religious. 
Pausan. i, 24, sec. 3. “The Athenians are more zealous than 
others in the worship of the gods.” Joseph. Contra. Ap., ii. 11. 
“All say that the Athenians are the most religious of the 
Greeks.” See Grote’s Greece also. 

The following, though like some other things we have men- 
tioned, not new, we quote as striking. It illustrates the parti- 
cular phase of things just at the time the Gospels were written. 
Latinisms and Hebraisms are curiously united in the Gospels, 
and both are curiously turned into Greek. Thus: Centurio, 
xevrugiov ; legio, Asyswv ; pretorium, wparrweov; Custodia, xoverw- 
dia ; CENSUS, x%voog; quadrans, xodgévrns ; denarius, dyvdgiv ; as- 
sarius, desdgiv ; speculator, oxexovAdrwe ; “ when he had scourged,” 
a participle of a verb formed from the Latin flagellare or 
flagellum, geayeArwous. Then of Hebrew: xog8av, ga88oum, dbo 
dio, “two, two ;” that is, “by two and two ;” spacal, puoi, 
literally, “onion beds, onion beds ;” that is, in squares, like a 
garden plot, “by companies.” 

So many freedmen were Jews, that we are told in Acts 
xvi. 13, that there was “a synagogue of the Libertines.” But 
Philo speaks of Transtiberine Rome as xareyouévny xa) snout vay 
ads “Iovdaiw, and then adds, Payaitoi Pjcav uu wAsious aaersudegw- 
éerec. And Tacitus, Annal. ii. 85, says: “The question of 
banishing the sacred rites of the Egyptians and of the Jews 
was also determined ; a decree was made by the Fathers that 
four thousand of the class of freedmen, who were tainted with 
that superstition, those being selected that were of suitable 
age, should be transported to the island of Sardinia.” 

There are some interesting things about Gallio. One is, 
the minute accuracy of the sacred writer as to his title. One 
historian (Dio Cassius), says that Achaia was at first an impe- 
rial province, and therefore governed by pro-consuls ; another 
(Tacitus), that it was afterwards transferred to the Senate, 
which would cause it to be governed by a pretor; but a third 
(Suetonius) records its restoration to the Emperor before the 
time of these events, so that the title is perfectly correct.* 
The picture drawn by St. Luke is wonderfully Roman and life- 
like. The expression “Gallio cared for none of these things,” 
does not quite express the shade of meaning. It is rather, 
“Gallio did not trouble himself much about such things.” It 
is well known that he was the brother-in-law of Seneca, who 
says of him: “I used to say to you that my brother Gallio, 
whom every body loves as much as I do, and nobody can love 





* Alexander on Acts in loc. 
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him more, while he was free from all other vices, had a special 
hatred of this.” And again: “No other mortal is so dear to 
any one, as he to us all.” Statius says: “This is more than 
to have given Seneca to the world, or to have been the parent 
of dear Gallio.”* 

Here we rest. In this article we claim no special originality. 
We have supposed that some one who was sufficiently patient 
to study out and bring together these remarkable confirmations 
of history and Scripture would do a good work. We think 
there are those, whose opportunities do not enable them to do 
this, who will thank us for it. And if the faith of any man be 
strengthened by it, we shall not have laboured in vain. 





ArT. II¢ Aphorisms on the Style of Preaching adapted to 
the Ti 


Times. 


THERE is no division of pastoral theology of more importance 
than Homiletics. As long as we continue evangelical ministers, 
the subject of preaching deserves our very best attention. The 
sermon is the palladium of our Church. With the practice of 
preaching she stands or falls. The sermon is the crown of our 
office. Were it to fall from our heads, what is spiritual in that 
office would vanish, to make room for a purely Levitical ser- 
vice. I fully acknowledge and appreciate the efforts of men 
such as Léhe, Kliefoth and others, who have done so much for 
the restoration and improvement of the liturgy in our Church; 
but were it to come to pass that any, even the most partial, 
restitution of the Lutheran mass should make empty churches, 
then would I say with Luther, “The noblest and most impor- 
tant part of all divine worship is the preaching and teaching of 
the word of God ; it is better to neglect everything else rather 
than it.” We must most decidedly protest against the opinions 
and endeavours of men like Karsten, who, in the praiseworthy 
desire to take away from our Church the reproach of ‘dina 
merely an institution for teaching, would confine the ordinary 
services to liturgy and hymns, reading portions of Scripture, 
and the celebration of the sacraments, while they would banish 
the sermon to the Bible class. 

Even the cure of souls, in the ordinary sense, cannot be in 
my opinion regarded as the principal thing in practical theo- 





* Bampton Lectures. 

+ This address, delivered at a Saxon Conference, touches on one of the 
“burning questions” of the day. It was published in the March Number of 
the Gesetz u Zeugniss. The writer is P. Riling of Bautzen—Eb. B. § F. £. BR. 
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logy ; for, although it is true that the seed of preaching can 
then only bear good fruit when the individual souls of the con- 
gregation are sought out by visitation of the sick, and visita- 
tion from house to house, and are thus as it were ploughed up 
and prepared to receive that seed, still that with which we 
knock at the doors of the houses—that which makes a way for 
us into those houses—that which forms the ground of the 
minister's conversation—that to which he refers in his minis- 
trations, is his preaching. 

When we come to speak of preaching, the very first ques- 
tion that naturally presents itself, is— What is it that must be 
preached? But this question it is not necessary to consider in 
this place. I hope and believe that a discussion of this point 
would be superfluous in the presence of the respected brethren 
whom I now address. We are all agreed that the word of 
God must be preached, and not only quatenus, that is, as far 
as it coincides with human reason, for the word of God 7s our 
reason ; and also, not only in portions, but as a whole, for the 
word of God 7s one grand and connected whole. We are 
further agreed that Christ must be preached, for the whole of 
the divine word is Christ, and we must therefore preach as 
well the prophecy of Christ, as the fulfilment in Christ, as well 
the schoolmaster that leads to Christ, as the grace and truth 
that are in Christ ; the whole Christ must be preached, not 
alone his picture as given by the synoptikers, but also as given 
by John ; not only as he is presented to us by Paul, but also 
as Peter and James depict him. Christ must be preached not 
only as our pattern, but also as our Redeemer ; not only as our 
Redeemer, but also as he that reconciles us to God. He must 
be preached not only as the crucified, but also as the risen 
Saviour; as being king as well as prophet; as not only man, 
but also as the God-man Christ Jesus. God be praised that, 
on these points, there is not likely to be any doubt or division 
amongst those who hear me. 

But, although we do not inquire what must be preached, 
another very important question remains to be answered, 
namely, How are we to preach? If it be considered superfluous 
to treat of the subject-matter, it is still very necessary to treat , 
of the form of our sermons. It is true that how we preach is 
dependent upon what we preach, and that the distinction be- 
tween homiletics and rhetoric consists just in this, that the 
subject-matter in preaching creates its own form ; yet still we 
may, in our treatment of the subject, conventently separate the 
form from the substance. The whole science of homiletics 
must be investigated and sy esa in order to supply the fit- 
ting answer to the question how we are to preach ; and, in the 
brief space allowed us, it would be impossible to consider even 
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the first great principles of that science. We must therefore 
confine our attention within narrower bounds. 

There are four chief requisites for a good sermon: 1, It 
must be in accordance with the text. 2, It must be in ac- 
cordance with the rules of homiletics. 3, It must be suited to 
the congregation addressed. 4, It must be suited to the re- 
quirements of the age. We shall not at present occupy our- 
selves with the three first rules, although they are ai very 
important ; for instance, when we say that the sermon should 
be in accordance with the text, we mean, amongst other things, 
that the teat shofild be something more than a pretext; that 
the portion of Scripture chosen should not be merely the motto 
of the sermon, something to which the preacher may refer 
with the words, “as also our text expresses it ;” we mean that 
the gospels should not be regarded merely as memorabilia, and 
used separately as collections of anecdotes, since they are all 
only different impressions of the one sayy ; that the Epis- 
tles should not be regarded as mere “ occasional writings,” and 
therefore be employed and applied only “occasionally,” but 
that the *Axéercdo; in them should be always recognised ; that, 
as a general rule, the given portion of God’s word, and the 
whole of that portion, should be preached. 

When we say that the sermon must be in accordance with 
the rules of homiletics, we mean that all the rules of definition, 
disposition, and division must be attended to, a logical relation 
observed between the various members of the discourse, and 
that all the parts should be closely and harmoniously connected 
together. But of these things we cannot now speak at length, 
nor is it our intention to discuss the difference between con- 
gregations in town and country—educated and uneducated, 
believers and unbelievers, cared for and neglected—and to treat 
of the influence which these circumstances ought to exercise 
upon the form of the sermon, although this point also would 
afford rich material for profitable consideration. These three 
first-named rules. we shall have occasionally to touch upon in 
passing, but we shall confine our remarks to the last require- 
ment for a sermon—that it be suited to the time in which we 
live, adapted to the necessities of the age: 

It may be asked, “ Is it not wrong to require of the preachin 
of the Word of God that it adapt itself to the changes an 
demands of the times?” I must therefore explain in a few 
words what my meaning really is, in order to obviate all diffi- 
culties and misunderstandings upon this point. In the first 
place, then, in speaking of sermons suitable to the age, I am 
not speaking of those sermons delivered on particular occasions 
with some express purpose, sermons such as often appear with 
trivial titles, such as “The Christian in a Troubled Time,” “The 
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Christian’s Comfort in these Evil Days,” and thus, at the very 
outset, announce themselves as about to deal with the difficult 
questions of the age. Such sermons can produce a powerful 
effect only when they are preached very rarely, and either 
during, or immediately after, important events which deeply 
affect the minds of men ; then, indeed, as a word in season, as 
a warning cry, as a trumpet call, they will penetrate far, and 
awaken many an echo. Still less do I wish to make us, the 
ministers of the word, mere fashionable preachers, who preach 
to suit the fashion, and who, therefore, become in time out of 
the fashion. These are usually the so-called elegant speakers, 
sentimental ladies’ preachers, empty declaimers, who practise 
before a mirror, and strive after theatrical effect, who think 
themselves successful and famous when it is said, “Every one 
in church was in tears to-day.” Dr Stier, in his “ Keryktik,” 
calls this very properly “an abomination of desolation in the 
holy place.” The sermon must put on Christ, and not a fashion- 
able dress; a faithful interpreter of the Word of God—and of 
such, and to such alone am I now speaking—can never, in my 
opinion, become a preacher for the fashion. 

Again, no one will understand me to give the advice that 
we should allow ourselves to be inspired by the spirit of the 
age instead of by the Holy Spirit of God; and that we should 
unite ourselves to the speakers of the so-called free con- 
gregations (which are, in truth, the least free of all), whose 
gospel is the prevailing public opinion of the moment, and 
that philosophy that is of the world, worldly, for I should 
be thus myself destroying what I have before built up— 
the principles that I established at the beginning, namely, 
that it is the Word of God that must be preached. The 
spirit of the age does not proceed out of the Word of 
God, but the Spirit that proceeds from the Father and from 
the Son enters into every age in the most manifold variety 
of forms, penetrates and enlightens what is called the “spirit 
of the age,” that is, “the ideas, principles, tendencies, and 
efforts which engage and occupy the minds of men at any 
given period, and thus impress its peculiar character on the 
age.” With regard to these things, we dare not hold ourselves 
altogether indifferent, although the manner of our preaching 
must be ever more and more born anew out of the divine 
preaching in the Scripture, and thus be ever more divesting 
itself of what is purely temporal, and making nearer approaches 
to the eternal ideal. 

What then are we to understand as preaching with reference 
to the requirements of the age? I answer: it means, first of all, 
so to divide the word of truth as the oixodoun, the edification of 
our contemporaries, demands of us; it means to dispose the whole 
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form of the sermon in such a manner as the whole condition and 
physiognomy of the present, in which each preacher stands, gives 
reasonable ground to suppose will be the most efficacious and 
successful ; it means to apply to our own congregations what the 
apostles said to theirs, to combat all the evil tendencies and sins 
of the age while we forward all the tendencies to good ; in this 
sense there is much truth in the assertion of a celebrated man, 
that the Shemitic must be translated into the Japhetic. 

Each age has thus had its own peculiar and often strongly 
marked’.mode of preaching. To adduce but a few examples: 
we know that Chrysostom delivered, with all the graces of 
heathen rhetoric, his beautifully-polished Christian homilies 
amidst the acclamation of the multitude; that in the middle 
ages the schoolmen employed inexhaustible Latin distinctions 
and divisions, and at the same time strove to make it as easy 
as possible to the preacher, with their infamous dormi secure ! 
that Luther created his “heroic” mode of preaching from the 
prophetic system of the medizval mystics, and the natural, terse, 
popular tone of the mendicant monks, and delivered sermons 
which even now refresh us as a draught of pure fresh water, 
and which we cannot venture to imitate, because, from the ne- 
cessities of those times, they are occupied almost exclusively 
with polemics against Popery. We know that, afterwards, in 
the age of Protestant scholasticism, a most extraordinary and 
unnatural mode of preaching became common, which, however, 
the people who then lived esteemed natural and proper. We 
find, for instance, that V. E. Léscher, the last champion of note 
for pure Lutheranism in opposition to Romanism, Pietism, and 
philosophical Indifferentism and Latitudinarianism, preached 
throughout the whole year 1722 in the Kreuzkirche, in Dresden, 
upon the kingdom of God, so that on the first Sunday in Advent 
(from the Gospel on the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem), he 
treated of the great multitude of people on the earth ; on the 
third Sunday in Advent (from the text, “ What are ye gone out 
for to see ?”), of beautiful scenery and views; on the feast of 
Epiphany (from the Gospel about the Magi), of the stars ; on 
the second Sunday after Epiphany (from the marriage at Cana), 
of masquerades and amusements; on Easter Sunday, of the 
resurrection of plants; on Easter Monday (from the Gospel 
about the disciples at Emmaus), of remarkable travels ; and on 
each occasion added, at the end of the sermon, merely a short 
spiritual application. Carpzovius and his followers represented 
the Lord Jesus as the best labourer, the best weaver, the best 
lanthorn maker, and so on, and mixed up their addresses with 
copious words and sentences from the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin languages, and with quotations from the old classics ; 
then came the Pietists, who happily laid aside this strange, 
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insipid mode of preaching, but introduced a dry didactic method 
of their own, which was, however, suited to the taste of that 
age; at a later period, Reinhard, with his strict, conscientious 
logic, became an example for the preachers of every age, but 
his endless divisions excited admiration only amongst his own 
contemporaries, and his imitators, who copied the form of his 
sermons but did not possess the spirit that animated them, 
delivered to their hearers mere frames cunningly put together, 
with but very little opening through which the heavenly light 
of truth could shine. Knowing these things, we must concede 
a priori that our age also makes particular demands on us, and 
requires of us attention to its particular necessities which we 
are bound to consider carefully and earnestly, because in the 
form of our sermons we are children of our time, although, 
with regard to the matter, we are disciples of the eternal and 
unchangeable Word of God. 

I need only remind you here, amongst other writings, of a 
book by Schuler, on “The History of Changes in Taste in the 
Matter of Sermons,” for the very existence of such works justi- 
fies our speaking of a mode of preaching adapted to the require- 
ments of the age, and this I shall now endeavour to explain 
according to my ideas of the present—its characteristics and 
peculiar needs. 

I. The most superficial observer can see that our time is one 
in an extraordinary degree full of life, and movement, and pro- 
gress. In all the provinces of human effort we observe a 
labouring and striving. Old forms and models fall into disuse 
and are broken to pieces, and new ones are made. A great 
revolution is in course of preparation, the world lies in labour- 
pains. It would therefore be altogether out of place to make 
use of dry discourses with theological elaboration, of tedious 
treatises read from the pulpit, of tame moral sermons, or 
learned dogmatical disquisitions. At the present day, espe- 
cially is it necessary to preach tv dorodeikes wveumaros xo) Oavermews ; 
each sermon must be a portion of our life, must be an exposi- 
tion of our own experience, must be an event, a deed. I do 
not desire to advocate empty excitement, or methodistical 
“rousing sermons ;” nor would I advise the employment of 
violent means, such as working the pulpit with hands and feet 
so as to produce effect ; I would not recommend preachers to 
imitate the theatrical pulpit eloquence, the oratorical displays 
of the Jesuit missionaries; but I do say that our preaching 
must powerfully exert its influence upon our times; that the 
Word of God, through our faithful and submissive service, must 
create a history for itself in the age we live in, must spread 
abroad in the congregations, and find entrance into the hearts. 
And as an important contribution to bring about this, our 
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preaching must be animated and free, neither unimpassioned 
and phlegmatic on the one hand, nor giving offence to eye and 
ear on the other. In short, the very essence of the style of 
preaching that best suits our time, is that it be both inwardly 
and outwardly full of life, so that subject, matter, and delivery 
may have interest for the congregation. It may be said that 
this does not apply exclusively to the present age, but is, and 
must be, true of all times, the past, present, and to come ; and 
this of course we admit. All that we are anxious to impress 
upon your attention is, that whatever is required of a faithful 
evangelical sermon in times of perfect peace, of ecclesiastical 
and political security, of calm and progressive development of 
the divine kingdom, is required by the present age in a much 
greater degree, and is still more indispensable to its improve- 
ment. The small chapel is large enough for a High Churchman 
who reads his sermons; while for a Spurgeon the Crystal 
Palace is too small.* “How shall they believe in Him of 
whom they have not heard ¢” 

Il. The rapid progress of this age displays itself especiall 
in the increase of worldly knowledge, unhappily combined with 
a corresponding decrease in the knowledge of sacred subjects. 
What may be termed an average education, is becoming every 
day more common, even in the lowest classes of society. General 
rules of conduct and propriety are obtained by the widespread 
reading of books and periodicals, both bad and good ; and these 
rules many are satisfied to consider as their religion. Hence 
we often hear it said, “What the minister preaches to us in 
the church we know already.” In this state of society, it is 
necessary that the preacher should himself be fully competent 
to keep pace with the most learned and best educated of his 
flock ; his acquirements must be superior to those of the great 
body of his parishioners. This is usually an easy task in the 
country; in large towns it is more difficult. The preacher 
ought to be acquainted with the results of philosophical in- 
vestigations ; he must be no stranger to the latest researches 
in the provinces of history, geography, natural science, and 
ethnology ; he must not think it beneath him to devote atten- 
tion to the events of the day, and the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of worldly literature ; he must be a psychologist, and 
study men ; he must be actuated at all times by the principle, 
Nihil humani a me alienum puto. And there is, in fact, a certain 
element of nobility and truth in the tendency of the age towards 





* The term “ High Church” is employed in Germany to denote the Estab- 
lished Episcopal Church of England. A High Churchman (Hochkirchenmann) 
will, as a general rule, mean any member of the English Church, without any 
reference to his peculiar views. The great body of the German public believe 
that every clergyman of the Established Church reads his sermons.—Tr. 
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the universal. It is not the part of the true theologian to 
ignore everything that lies beyond the province of theology 
itself. But to what purpose all this knowledge? Is the preacher 
to discuss all these matters from the pulpit? Certainly not. 
The church-goers themselves want to hear in the church some- 
thing different from what they hear at home, in the streets, in 
company, at a lecture, or a reading-room. Nor do we counsel 
the acquisition of knowledge, merely that the educated portion 
of the audience may be struck and interested when they see 
him humble and poor in spirit whom they know to be a man 
of talent and of rich acquirements; when they hear one who 
may be classed with the most enlightened of his time counting 
himself among the ignorant, and esteeming all things but loss 
for the excellence of the knowledge of Christ, although such a 
sight as this is worth much in an age when many esteem the 
Christianity of the Gospel as merely the favourite hobby of the 
ignorant and stupid. The principal reason, however, why we 
wish that the clergy should have a general education and 
worldly cultivation, is, that they may be able to discover and 
comprehend the deficiencies of that education and cultivation ; 
to turn their own weapons against them, and, above all things, 
to prove and estimate the signs of the times with compre- 
hensive glance, large hearts, and tender consciences. Nor is 
this necessary for the sermon alone, but, perhaps, even still 
more for the other portions of the minister's official life. For 
how often, even in the country, in private conversations, house 
visitation, baptisms, &c., will he be obliged to listen to the dis- 
cussion of those theistical, pantheistical, and atheistical crumbs, 
which people have gathered in daily intercourse, in books, and 
at the public house, and which (the most dangerous thing of 
all) they have not been able to digest. Well for him if, in 
such a case, he is able to annihilate, at their birth, those 
distorted and dangerous views, not only by quotations from 
the Bible, which is after all a certain petitio principii, but by 
thorough instruction, explanation, and refutation. 

How often will he be drawn into conversation upon all sub- 
jects of worldly business: woe to him if he then shew his bar- 
renness! It is, however, in the sermon that men can most 
easily discover whether the intellectual field of view of the man 
who occupies the pulpit is a confined or comprehensive one, 
and this, too, independent of those occasions when he thinks fit 
to make mention in the sacred edifice of remarkable events, or 
conspicuous individuals of the day, and to bring the same under 
the light of the divine word. It brings great loss and damage 
to the office if the office-bearers make themselves ridiculous by 
a one-sided condemnation of things which they do not compre- 
hend. When we inquire, then, what is the special condition 
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for a style of preaching that will suit the age, we find that, 
along with an understanding of the Scriptures, our preachers 
must have also an understanding of the time in which we live. 

Ill. Another remarkable characteristic of the present is its 
suljectivism. With this is closely connected the bad practice 
of depending too much on the person of the preacher, of con- 
sidering the word of God as the preacher’s word, as his own 
acquirement and possession, of making him responsible for the 
rebukes and punishment which the Scripture awards, and 
ascribing his mention of such subjects to his own bad humour 
or excited fancy. I do not therefore think, with reference to 
the necessities of the age, that it is well for preachers to choose 
their own texts as a general rule. The prescribed portions of 
Scripture—the Gospels, Epistles—will always afford them suffi- 
cient scope for dilating on the great truths of Christianity ; and, 
by using those portions of Scripture, they will go far to con- 
vince their congregations that they have no personal object to 
serve, but are only concerned to make known the truth as it is 
in Jesus. 

IV. In consequence of the intellectual movement, the uni- 
versal progress in cultivation, of our time, it follows that there 
is a very general tendency to diffusion and distraction—a desire 
to know everything and do everything. It would only aid this 
tendency, were we to adopt a purely analytical method of 
expounding Scripture, were we to take verse by verse, analyse, 
explain, and endeavour to exhaust their meaning, connecting 
with each verse practical exhortations and admonitions of 
various import. This would be very suitable in Bible classes. 
In these days, the hearers must have their attention to the 
sermon collected, fettered, fixed; instead of distracting, we 
must, as it were, contract their thoughts, so that they may be 
able to carry away with them some spiritual possession, some 
real decided gain. Their thoughts, so liable to wander, must 
be directed to some one point and kept there, and this is best 
accomplished by an accurately-detined, well-disposed, analytic- 
synthetic style of preaching. This, of course, gives full liberty 
to the preacher to adopt, at his own pleasure, either the form 
of the more artificial “ homily,” which allows the disposition to 
develop itself gradually out of the text, and does not give a 
comprehensive view of the whole until the end of the discourse, 
or the form in which the disposition, deduced immediately from 
the text, placed at the beginning, and the relation of each 
separate division to the text proved as it occurs in its due 
course. I have said our preaching must be analytic-synthetic, 
because nothing is more required by our contemporaries than a 
diligent analysis of the known, and yet unknown, word of God. 

aving now, on the one side, endeavoured to set bounds to 
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the arbitrariness of the preacher, I must, on the other side, say 
a few words in support of his liberty of action. It would be 
very unwise to hinder or arrest the free movement of the 
preacher, at a time when all is life and movement. We must 
not hold him in dialectic bonds, or place him in a homiletic 
strait waistcoat ; we should thus be simply binding the Word of 
God—the element of life in evangelical preaching. The Lord 
has in these days visited us again with his Spirit, and the 
manifestations of that Spirit in various yageuara; there is 
therefore need to repeat the warning cry, teva wn oBewure ! and 
to remember, dsaugeoes yagiuwarwy cit, rode airo evevyue. Where a 
servant of God, constrained by the love of Christ, comes before 
his congregation, and his mouth speaks of that wherewith his 
heart is full, and the promise is fulfilled in him, “ He that be- 
lieveth in me, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water,” 
we are not then to commence and criticise, to examine too 
closely whether his “Thema” have also the regular form of the 
schools, and whether the division and carrying out of it corres- 
pond to all the requirements of homiletics. We must indeed 
lay down rules, especially for young preachers, but we cannot 
insist upon an absolute observance of all the rules alike by all, 
but must advocate, in this point, the rights of free individuality, 
in opposition to the strict observance of the classical precepts of 
the schools. 

We have our own preferences and prejudices, but we dare 
not venture to lay down the law for others. There is a very 
wide field in which the personality of the preacher justly claims 
full and free room for displaying his peculiar gifts, and for in- 
dulging his peculiar predilections. It must be left to himself 
whether he will choose to make longer or shorter divisions, 
divisions in rhyme or prose, according to the form, or according 
to the matter; whether he is to introduce his text with an 
“exordium,” or, in the opinion that the Lord himself should 
speak first, and that the text will make auditores attentos 
better than any introduction, gives it out at the commence- 
ment of his sermon ; whether he should offer up prayer before 
or after the giving out the text ; whether he is to conclude the 
sermon with a longer or shorter recapitulation of the whole, or 
with prayer. All these, and many other minor matters, we 
leave to be decided by the judgment of the individual preacher. 
One thing, however, we insist upon as indispensable—that every 
one who enters a pulpit to address a congregation, should have 
well considered, and orderly arranged, the subject-matter of his 
discourse ; that every one should express himself clearly and 
unambiguously, and deliver fully only one portion of his great 
message at one time ; “divide et impera,” and “qui bene dis- 
tinguit, bene docet,” are truths applicable to all times. 
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Some write out their sermons in full, and commit them to 
memory word for word ; others draw out the outline merely, 
and commit to paper the heads of their discourse ; and others 
again make no such preparation. It is tolerably indifferent 
which of these courses a preacher adopts, but we have a right 
to expect and demand that every sermon be preceded by a 
meditatio on the sacred text, carried on in oratio and tentatio ; 
that whoever enters a pulpit to preach, be master of the por- 
tion of God’s word that lies before him. 

It is here the place to consider the question, whether it is 
not more adapted to the necessities of the age to cast away 
altogether the artificial form of the sermon, and return to the 
simple style of the Apostles’ preaching? But this would be as 
unwise as to reject all scientific theology, because we should be 
content with Holy Scripture. We are not to cease building 
houses because we are sorry for the beautiful green woods that 
are to yield the material. Since church, pulpit, office, are in 
existence, there is also necessarily a science of preaching ; and 
I should consider it in the highest degree dangerous to give u 
homiletics in a levelling age that is so opposed to the idea . 
and so entirely devoted to Tnaterial interests. At the present 
moment, attention is being directed to church architecture, 
Christian art and ornamentation ; why should not the Christian 
preacher, when he wishes to edify, construct the sermon too in- 
a pleasing, graceful style, according to the rules of art? Why 
should he not offer the best and most beautiful that he has, to 
him who is the fairest among the children of men? We must 
not then despise the advantage which even the ancient rhetori- 
cians can offer us, for ravra imwv torw; we only ask for an art 
of preaching, born again of the Holy Ghost, and learned from 
the divine word. 

As to the formal structure of the sermon, our opinion is 
therefore briefly this :—We must, on the one hand, reject all 
homiletic affectation and pedantry, as wholly unsuited to the 
age ; but on the other hand, we must take care to avoid homi- 
letic carelessness and negligence. When we declare ourselves 
against a slavish subjection of the spirit to the yoke of rules 
made by men, in which the freshness of originality, the power 
of intellectual creativeness, is completely lost, we do not there- 
fore declare ourselves for an unbridled licence in preaching 
which sets at nought the divinely given rules of rational 
thought. We disapprove of all mere mechanical measuring 
and fitting on the part of the evangelical preacher ; but we do 
not therefore despise a science of Christian preaching, analogous 
to the Gothic ecclesiastical architecture, which is founded on 
the symbol of the tree with its boughs and branches. 

V. The character of our age is also shewn very remarkably 
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in the fact that there is very little attachment to the church. 
The higher we stand, or suppose ourselves to stand, in worldly 
cultivation, the more deficient are we in what we may term 
church cultivation. We have no longer congregations before 
us who are conscious that they belong to the church, who ad- 
here firmly to the confessions of the church, who have, in 
short, any comprehension of the idea of the church as the una 
sancta catholica ecclesia. On the contrary, the process of the 
dissolution of the church (with reference to the world and the 
people) which was commenced at the Reformation, is now pro- 
gressing with rapid strides. “The unchristianising of political 
and popular life is proceeding more rapidly, and with more 
lamentable results ; the ‘spirit of antichrist is more conscious 
of its strength; the faithful preaching of the gospel meets 
with objection or indifference.” A new heathendom is being 
organised in the very midst of Christendom. We have, there- 
fore, to consider what the aim and object of preaching ought to 
be to meet the requirement of this evil time. 

Preaching may be considered in general either as a means 
for awakening spiritual life in the congregation, or as the re- 
presentation or exhibition of the spiritual life which does 
already exist in the congregation. We cannot give the pre- 
ference exclusively to either one or other of these conceptions 
of the object of the sermon ; we believe that both the positive 
and the negative must be united and go hand in hand in order 
to produce really beneficial results ; but it is evident, from what 
has been said above, that in the congregations of the present 
day, the first of these, according to which the sermon ought to 
refer more to the natural man, and seek to call into being, 
desire, anxiety, longing for the truth, should have the first 
place in the preacher's thoughts. The sermon may be also 
considered more particularly, either as a discourse about reli- 
gious subjects which is brought to bear on the hearer until it 
overcome all opposition in him (Rhetoric), or as the proclama- 
tion of the gospel (Keryktic) ; or as instruction in the Word of 
God (Didactic) ; or as the casting out a net to catch the souls 
of the hearers (Halieutic) ; and each of these several views of 
the sermon will have its own importance according to the 
condition of the congregation in which the preacher labours. 
Thus in dead congregations, where materialism or so called 
spiritualism has reigned supreme, we may accomplish most by 
the Kygvyza—the proclamation of the Gospel ; in congregations 
where there is more Christian life, and more interest for the 
truth, by diaz, the instructive style of preaching ; and in town 
congregations, or those where there is a high standard of edu- 
cation, by the rhetorical discourse, although it cannot be denied 
that even in these last, the plain, simple, earnest testimony to 
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the truth is often blessed with more success than the most 
artistically composed discourse. All sermons, however, with- 
out exception, whether they teach, or awaken, or excite emo- 
tion,—whether they work more on the reason or on the feelings, 
—whether they are preached in the town or in the country, 
must, in our day, have in them somewhat of the halieutic,— 
must be a casting out of gospel nets, an act of the great fishery 
which began with the Apostle Peter: the preaching that the 
time requires must, in a great measure, resemble the missionary 
preaching. 

Here, however, we must add a word of warning : our preach- 
ing must not bear this missionary character alone ; it must be 
also such as will tend to build up the church ; just for the 
very reason, that the age is so unfavourable to the church, 
that a generally prevalent opinion lays the principal stress upon 
the idea of the congregation, and that many sects, as for in- 
stance certain religionists, regard only the individual soul, must 
we be careful to speak to our hearers as to members of the 
communion of saints. It will often produce the'greatest effect, if 
we assume that the holy faith which we preach is the faith of the 
whole congregation. From this point of view we can appreciate 
Schleiermacher’s view of the sermon as being an act of worship, 
a liturgical service, a confession of faith by means of which the 
congregation, when assembled together, reviews and reproduces 
the spiritual life already existing in it. It is true that this 
view can, in truth, be shared only by that portion of the Chris- 
tian community which is possessed of some spiritual conscious- 
ness, only by those who know something of the universal 
priesthood, to whom the words of John apply, “ Ye have an 
unction from the Holy One, and know al things: and the 
anointing which ye have received of him abideth in you; and 
ye need not that any man teach you.” Still those to whom we 
preach have been all baptized and confirmed, and it would be 
therefore not only unjust, but also untrue, and most certainly 
injudicious, to take the little body of the converted for the 
whole congregation—the ecclesiola for the ecclesia—and to 
despise the others ; to divide in the sermon all the hearers into 
Christians and heathens, causing the latter to feel plainly that 
their case was considered hopeless ; to wash our hands in inno- 
cence of the shortcomings of our congregation, instead of letting 
it be seen that we sympathise with our people, and have pity 
and compassion for them ; and in true humility take to our- 
selves the blame of our small success rather than lay it to the 
charge of those who hear us. 

VI. Another characteristic of our age is its revolutionary 
spirit. There is a want of submission to authority, a despisi 
of office-bearers, insurrection against the thrones in heaven a 
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earth, distaste for the good old sacred ordinances. We cannot 
therefore demand obedience to ourselves, as God’s messengers, 
with much hope of being obeyed: we cannot speak to the 
people in such terms as these, You must believe us, for we are 
learned in the Scriptures ; you must hold fast to the creeds, 
for the creeds speak with authority ; you must accept the 
truth of this or that doctrine, because it can be proved by 
Scripture ; it is written in the Bible. We shall fail tofinfluence 
the masses in the present age by appeals to creeds and councils, 
or even by appeals to the Bible itself as a mere external au- 
thority. Three things are necessary to make our preaching 
effectual : First, we must not be tired of holding up to view 
the person of the Redeemer,—we must depict again and again 
his person in all its loveliness, in its moral greatness, in its 
divine humanity. Secondly, we must endeavour, with fine 
psychological tact, to lead our hearers into the most secret 
recess of their own hearts, and disclose to them what lies 
hidden there, or we must seek to employ the two-edged sword 
of the word that discerns the thoughts and intents of the 
heart, so that it may pierce both joints and marrow : that thus, 
in some one way or other, by methods gentle or severe, we may 
awaken the pium desideriwm for a Redeemer and Mediator : 
then will our preaching of the blood and righteousness of 
Christ be better received and better understood. Thirdly, we 
must cause our hearers to feel that they are addressed by one 
who has experienced the godly sorrow that worketh repentance, 
by one who has repented and been forgiven for Christ’s sake ; 
we must bring to bear on them the influence of our individual 
selves, so that they may say, He believes, and therefore does he 
speak ; he has himself experienced all this, therefore he may 
speak of it. A congregation very soon finds out whether its 
minister speaks from his heart or not ; and the least suspicion 
that he only spoke because he held office in the Church, would 
materially affect our prospects of usefulness. At other times 
of the Church’s history, a hypocrite might have edified his 
congregation, if truly he preached sound doctrine ; but that is 
now the case no longer ; we have not only to persuade, but to 
bear witness,—not only to bear witness, but also to convince : 
but to be able to convince, we must be ourselves convinced, we 
must know experimentally that the witness which we bear is 
true. Pectus est quod disertos facit. In one word, the style 
of preaching best adapted to the time is one which seeks to 
work,—not through external authority, but through and from 
the internal conviction of the soul. 

VII. It is but too true that the present is a time of great 
moral and religious declension. nbelief has eaten like a 
cancer into many congregations, and sin is very prevalent, espe- 
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cially sin againt the seventh fifth, ninth, and fourth command- 
ments. We must, however, in justice admit that the age con- 
tains also the germs of much that is good and useful, germs 
that may ripen and produce wholesome fruit ; such, for example, 
as the desire for stronger and better food than profane literature 
offers—the longing for positive truth which opposes barriers to 
the threatening dangers of a revolutionary age—the drawing of 
many towards the gospel—the sighing of thousands for the 
blessed freedom of the children of God—the activity displayed 
in the field of Christian benevolence and the several depart- 
ments of the home mission—the striving for unity, brother- 
hood, association, which is everywhere manifest, and which is 
a refreshing indication of a healthy spirit, although it is often 
abused and caricatured. These, and many other hopeful 
tokens, can only be overlooked or ignored by one whose judg- 
ment is prejudiced and one-sided. For this reason, we cannot 
approve of the custom of many ministers, to represent our age 
as one altogether abandoned and wholly bad. From the time 
when the gospel was first preached, its preachers have believed 
that they were living in the worst and most dangerous times. 
The hymn of Selnecker, “In this last sad time,” and that of 
Alberus with the refrain, “That is a token of the judgment 
day,” date from the century of the Reformation, which we are 
accustomed to regard as the happy childhood of our Protestant 
Church. We cannot, therefore, consider it judicious to employ 
violent pulpit denunciations, or to polemicise too zealously 
against the age in which we live. There is a zeal which is not 
according to knowledge. We must have more compassion, we 
must seek out with love the spark of truth that is always con- 
cealed under the ashes—we shall be able to effect nothing 
whatever with carnal weapons. The character of our con- 
temporaries will not allow of compulsion. And of what advan- 
tage is it to throw down from their pedestals the world’s idols, 
if we do not understand how to turn the thoughts of the men 
of the world to Christ, the world’s Saviour? Of those castigatory 
sermons, it may be often said, Qui nimium probat, nihil probat. 
It is ten times more profitable to preach on the one hand the 
solemn nature of the divine judgment, and on the other hand 
the pressing invitations of the free grace of God—to preach 
forcibly and faithfully the law and the gospel, repentance and 
faith—than to attack the age in which we live, to inveigh 
against certain classes of our contemporaries, and publicly re- 
buke them from the pulpit. 

The Apostle Paul and his companions were no blas- 
phemers of the great goddess Diana. They built a new edifice, 
and the old one fell in of itself; and our age likewise requires 
a style of preaching which shall attack the evil at the root, and 
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shall aim at an improvement of outward circumstances through 
the conversion of the inner man. I do not mean to deny that 
some special occurrence in the congregation may occasionally 
make a castigatory sermon necessary, but even then the effect 
will materially depend upon the person who takes the invidious 
task upon him. 

Our age has the appearance of challenging and pledging us 
to frequent apology for Christianity : but I am not disposed to 
consider apology of much greater importance than pulpit 
polemics. A cause that must be continually defended raises 
suspicions of weakness ; and we are not they with whom the 
obligation of proof now rests. It was otherwise when Chris- 
tianity as a new thing was introduced into the Jewish and 
heathen world. No! let them now produce their proofs who 
wish to unchristianise the present Christian world. 

VIII. But how are the law and the gospel to be preached, 
since our contemporaries are no longer attached not only to the 
church and its creeds, but also not even to the word of God 
itself? Multitudes are unacquainted with that word. The 
Bible is no longer diligently read by the great majority. The 
language of the Bible is to them a strange and unaccustomed 
sound, and, therefore, he does not, in my estimation, preach to 
suit the exigencies of the times, who confines himself to an 
utterance of scriptural language without explanation or assist- 
ance to its understanding ; or he who, instead of milk, feeds 
his hearers with strong meat which they are not able to digest ; 
or he who makes doctrines the very centre of his sermon, which 
should lie more on the circumference ; or he who purposely 
discusses dogmatic niceties which cannot be appreciated by his 
hearers. We have before us children in understanding, who 
are to be educated ; the best style of preaching is therefore the 
pedagogic, the didactic ; and by this we do not mean that the 
preacher is to dogmatise, for the bare dogma, abstractly laid 
down in the sermon, can at best generate only a certain degree 
of knowledge, but no new life ; may produce a theoretical but 
not a practical Christianity ; can perhaps employ the under- 
standing, but does not affect, and quiet, and improve the heart. 
Nor do we mean that the preacher is to moralise, for we know 
what a little way abstract moralising can reach; we know it 
from our experience in the education of children, and from the 
experience of our own lives. But ethics and dogmatics must 
mutually interpenetrate each other in the sermon, and be 
brought before the hearer’s view in examples taken from sacred 
or even profane history, above all, by examples from and allu- 
sions to his own history, his inner and his outer life, his family, 
his calling and profession, his relations as friend, as citizen, and 
asa member of society. “Grey, worthy friend, is every theory, 
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but green the golden tree of life.” The theologian who lives 
in his study alone, is not sufficient for these things. Our age 
is one that is thoroughly practical, one that popularises the re- 
sults of all the sciences, and we dare not stalk by unheeding on 
the theological buskin. The sermon best fitted to instruct, 
will be one that is thoroughly concrete. And in this sense 
every discourse ought to be an “ occasional sermon,” a sermon 
for the times. It is this style of preaching that gives such 
power of attraction to men like Caird and Spurgeon. But why 
adduce human examples. This concrete character in preaching 
was the great art of that great master who caused his hearers 
to exclaim, He speaketh with authority, and not as the 
scribes ? 

IX. In conclusion, a few words about diction. It is a well- 
known experience of our times, that men will listen with atten- 
tion to the doctrines of Christianity, so long as they appear in 
beautiful homiletic clothing ; but that opposition arises as soon 
as repentance and faith are preached earnestly and with plain- 
ness. And the worst thing about this opposition is, that it 
appears for the most part in the work of the spirit, and not 
openly and confessedly as the carnal thing that it really is. 
Satan transforms himself into an angel of light. Now, we shall 
be only furthering this evil state of things, if we do not allow 
the matter to furnish its own form—the soul of the Word of 
God to fashion for itself a body, if we do not allow the power 
of the divine truth to break through our language, if we do not 
take our words from the divine word, and learn to speak from 
the divine speech. It is not necessary for us to declare our- 
selves against the seideug dvdgwrnns copias Aoyous, against a beauti- 
ful form without any sacred substance, against empty verbal 
artifices, because, from the commencement, we have pro 
against this conception of the expression “ suited to the times,” 
and have had in view only a style of preaching in accordance 
with the Scriptures. A personality, pervaded by the love and 
power of Christ, will soon find its own appropriate language. 
One style suits one, another style suits another ; here we can 
give but little advice. Harms, or Krummacher, or Ahlfeld 
may preach asI dare not preach. There is but one l, 
but it is capable of the most manifold expression, of being 
treated in a great variety of ways ; and we know but one great 
rule which must be attended to, namely, that God wishes, 
through us, to speak ésorgerws. And this may well be united 
with genuine popularity. It is Dei populus that we have be- 
fore us. Above all things, let us depend on the promise that 
it shall be given us not only what, but also how, we are to 
speak ; but let us at the same time not forget that in this ru 
Aadnoower, not only the internal and external organs—not only 
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understanding and memory, mouth and heart, but the whole 
man is concerned. For the principal requirement, not alone 
for our age, but for all time whensoever and wheresoever the 
gospel is preached, is this, that the preacher himself, in his 
own person, shall preach. His walk may edify without his 
word, but his word will not edify without his walk. The 
preacher who hopes to effect anything in an age when all 
ministers are so closely watched, and so harshly judged, must 
lead a blameless life, as well as propound orthodox doctrines. 
He must be a converted as well as a learned man; he must 
not only be vocatus, he must be renatus also. Without this 
the best style of preaching will avail nothing. It must be said 
of us as was said of Basil the Great, “ His preaching was like 
thunder, because his life was like the attendant lightning”— 
or as was said of the Reformers, “The truth was not only 
uttered by them, it also beamed through them.” 





Art. Ill —1. The Nature of the Atonement, and its Relation 
to the Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. By JOHN 
M‘LEop CAMPBELL. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1856, 

2. The Divine Life in Man. By James BaLpwin Brown, 
B.A., Minister of Clayland’s Chapel, Clapham Road, London. 
London: Ward & Co., Paternoster Row. 

3. The Doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood in Relation to the 
Atonement. By JAMES BALDWIN Brown, B.A, author of 
“The Divine Life in Man.” London: Ward & Co. 


THE first-named volume is not the production of one whose utter- 
ances will be generally regarded as “authoritative,” yet he is 
not unknown in the annals of theological warfare ; and this—the 
latest effort of his pen—as issuing from a Cambridge press, 
and as written in a devout spirit, and with an air of thought- 
fulness, has been hailed by other authors of congenial senti- 
ments as a powerful auxiliary to the cause they have espoused. 
What the author has been or done, what he has written or 
spoken, comes not under the reviewer's judgment, and there- 
fore the less he knows of his author the better. We have tried 
to divest our minds of any influence arising from our author's 
early history in setting ourselves to the examination of his 
book. 

As we wish to give our readers as clear an idea as we can of 
Mr Campbell’s views before we offer any critical remarks upon 
them, we adduce here a short paragraph which speaks for 
itself :— 

“The light which reveals to us the evil of our condition as sin- 
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ners, and the good of which God saw the capacity still to remain 
with us, reveals to us at the same time, the greatness of the gulf 
which separated these two conditions of humanity; and the way 
in which the desire which arose in God, as the Father of Spirits, to 
bridge over the gulf, has been accomplished. That way is the atone- 
ment.” 

We have italicised the phrase, “ bridge over the gulf,”* be- 
cause 1t occurs repeatedly as a favourite formula to express 
our author's idea of what the atonement accomplished. The 
expression in the passage now cited, “the good of which God 
saw the capacity still to remain with us,” taken in connection with 
similar language scattered throughout the volume, awakens more 
than a suspicion that Mr Campbell is disposed to make man the 
centre around which his system revolves. The claims of God’s 
righteous government and immutable law, with its sanctions 
and penalties, are made—if not of no account, yet as but of 
subsidiary importance to the grand central object—the restor- 
ing of the prodigal to his Father’s heart and home. In a 
word, man’s nature and capacity of good are made the prin- 
ciple and rule of God's dealings with him, as if his interests 
ought to outweigh whatever might be put in the other scale. 
Why should not God keep his justice in abeyance when it 
stands in the way of bestowing “the life of sonship” upon 
“humanity ?” 

If it be assumed that the divine administration is regulated 
by “the desire which ardse in the heart of God” to make his 
creatures happy, then the expedient devised “to bridge over 
the gulf,” the difficulty arising from these creatures being 
sinners, must be a bridge resting, not upon a foundation of 
eternal rectitude, and love of holiness, justice, and truth, but 
upon a foundation of mere benevolent pity, and desire to be- 
stow on these sinful creatures all the happiness of which God 
saw in them the capacity. But if both Scripture and reason 
unite in giving us higher and more adequate views of the ever 
blessed God, the Universal Sovereign, it will be hard to be- 
lieve that his claims. are to bend to the supposed interests of 
his creatures, and that the penalties incurred by transgressors 
of his holy and perfect law are to be set aside without satis- 
faction. Whatever scheme of mercy he may be pleased to re- 
veal, ought to be welcomed with adoring gratitude and un- 
questioning submission ; but as that scheme must emanate from 





* This expressive phrase reminds us of a similar one which occurs in Mr 
Maurice’s preface to his work on the “ Doctrine of Sacrifice.” Referring to 
Mr Irving, to whom he acknowledges his great obligations, he says, “ Mr 
Irving did not, however, shew where I might find this humanity, or how I 
might connect it with God. He did not make me feel, by his own commonly 
desperate and abortive attempts to bridge over the chasm, that there was some- 
thing wanting in the teachers of his country.” P. xviii. 
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himself, it is not for the criminals for whom it was intended 
either to quarrel with the terms of it, or to substitute for it 
a theory of their own, which they presume to think and say is 
more in accordance with his character, “as the Father of our 
spirits,” than the one he has promulgated, and in which he 
=“ as the Lawgiver, and Judge, and Sovereign, as well as 
the Father. 

In another paragraph, after shewing that conscience con- 
firms the charge of sinfulness, and the consequent need of for- 
gence, Mr Campbell says, “If God provides the atonement, 

en forgiveness must precede atonement, and the atonement 
must be the form of the manifestation of the forgiving love of 
God, not its cause,” (p. 17). Here we are tempted to ask—Is 
this the doctrine of universal pardon brought up again in a 
new form? For since the atonement has been made, and for- 
giveness has preceded it, then pardon must be co-extensive 
with the atonement ! 

We now approach the point where Mr Campbell’s views 
begin to diverge more sensibly from the ordinary line of ortho- 
dox theology. Mr Campbell (p. 27) does not deny the bearing 
of the atonement on the deliverance of the sinner “ under the 
law” from its curse, but he is desirous to make out this to be 
an inferior or secondary object, the “being brought back to 
God” occupying the first place, as “the great result contem- 

lated.” Hence his quarrel with our systems of theology which, 
e€ says, reverse this order :— 

“ Yet in our systems of theology the former and not the latter 
has been chiefly the foundation of the argument employed. Not 
that the latter has not also been taken into account and provision 
made for it, but it has not been regarded as shedding light on the 
nature of the atonement. This is certain. For however our “ re- 
ceiving the adoption of sons,” and our being “ brought to God,” 
enter into the scheme of salvation, as represented in those systems, it 
is in the fact that we were “under the law” and “unjust,” that 
is to say, that we were sinners under the condemnation of a broken 
law, that the necessity for the atonement has been recognised.” (P. 28.) 


Allowing, for the sake of argument, that systems of theology, 
here censured as wrong, are framed as Mr Campbell says they 
are, we desiderate proof that they are erroneous, as basing the 
necessity of the atonement on the fact that sinners are under the 
law, ail: therefore under condemnation, and need deliverance 
from that sentence, as well as restoration to the character of 
loving and obedient children of God. He alters the whole 
complexion of the Christian system, and paves the way for 
the doctrine of his book, that no legal atonement was re- 
quired, but only what he calls “a moral and spiritual atone- 
ment,” which does not recognise Christ as “bearing our sins 
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in his own body on the tree,” but reduces it to the rank of 
the concluding scene of “the life of Sonship,” whose mighty 
influence is to beget in us the same spirit of sonship! Our 
readers do not need to be told that the air we breathe may be 
turned into an atmosphere of death, not by taking away any 
one of the component parts of it, but by allowing one of them 
to be in ewcess. Mr Campbell speaks of the removal of the 
legal difficulties in the way of a sinner’s salvation as a com- 
paratively small matter. 

It is not easy to gather from this work any definite concep- 
tion of the author's views of the perfect obedience Christ ren- 
dered to the divine law in its relation to the salvation of men. 
At any rate we can find no intelligible statement of the doc- 
trine of the imputation of righteousness. As he denies that 
there was a penal element in Christ’s sufferings, he must also 
deny any legal element in his obedience. The “ life” of Christ, 
according to Mr Campbell, was merely the exhibition of “a 
perfect life of sonship in humanity,” to shew the practicability 
of it, confessing the sin of violating the law, and so occupying 
a ground on which he could both deal with God on behalf of 
men, and with men on behalf of God. Sometimes the author 
seems almost unconsciously to approach the very borders of 
the doctrine of imputation, but he soon escapes in a mist 
of words, and then reappears on the other side as strongly 
opposed as ever to the ideas of satisfaction, to law and justice 
by the one Redeemer. * 

Mr Campbell does not deny the fact of sinners being under 
condemnation, and that this necessitated an atonement ; but 
he guards against seeming to give to the reasonings by which 
these conclusions have been reached his unqualified assent. 
His mode of putting the case is that not merely the mercy 
and love of God, as attributes of the divine character, were on 
the side of the sinner, but that the “ justice, the righteousness, 
the holiness of God have an aspect according to which they, as 
well as his mercy, appear as intercessors for men, and crave 
his salvation,” (p. 29). “How could it be otherwise, seeing 
that the law is love ?” (p. 31). This concluding question shews 
how easily Mr Campbell can impose upon himself by the use 
of rhetoric and poetical phrase. Instead of a lengthened re- 
ply, we meet his question with a negative answer, The law is 
not love. The law is the law, and has to do with obedience 
and disobedience. It has to do with penalties, and as law, 
must take its course, whatever love or pity may desire. But 





* We should like to see what our author would make of the 4th chapter of 
Romans, in the shape of a critical and doctrinal exposition. The word vari- 
ously rendered “ impute,” “reckon,” “count,” occurring eleven times in that 
chapter, he would find difficult to explain away. 
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we shall see as we proceed how the author's “thought” is to 
modify the nature of the atonement. 

The second, third, and fourth chapters of the volume discuss 
the teaching of Luther, of Calvinism as taught by Dr Owen 
and President Edwards, and as more recently modified. In 
the fifth chapter, the author gives his reason for not resting 
in the conception of the nature of the atonement on which 
these systems proceed. For brevity’s sake, we dismiss these 
chapters entirely, for it would take a book as large as the one 
ier review to go over the whole of the ground thus mapped 
out. He begins the exposition of his own views thus :— 

“The atonement considered in its retrospective aspect is, Ist, 
Christ’s dealing with men on the part of God. It was in our Lord 
the natural outéoming of the life of love—of love to the Father and 
love to us—to shew us the Father, to vindicate the Father’s name, 
to witness for the excellence of that love of God against which we 
were rebelling, to witness for the trustworthiness of that Father's 
heart in which we were refusing to feel confidence, to witness for 
the unchanging character of that love in which there was hope for 
us, though we had destroyed ourselves,” (p. 129.) 


These sentiments are at least intelligible, and we have only 
to remark upon them, first, that Mr Campbell is determined to 
eliminate from the sufferings of Christ the idea of their being 
penal. Let them be accounted for as endured in “ his witness 
bearing,” or in any way conceivable, and Mr Campbell will be 
satisfied if you admit that there was nothing of substitution in 
the room of the guilty, nothing of suffering and dying for sin- 
ners that they might be delivered from going down to the pit. 
Second, we are astonished at the boldness of Mr Campbell’s 
assertion as to the impossibility of believing that there was a 
penal element in the Saviour’s sufferings, in the face of the 
palpable fact that the church of God in all ages, from the be- 
ginning of the gospel, has most firmly believed this, that the 
most enlightened and thoughtful Christians of the present day 
—all but the few who think as Mr Campbell does—hold the 
doctrine he repudiates as a most vital truth, lying at the very 
foundation of their hope towards God, operating as the very 
mainspring of their loving obedience and obedient love to their 
Saviour. 

We turn for a moment to a point on which our author has 
written at great length—‘the fatherhood of God.” On this 
subject his pages abound with half-truths, which we admit so 
far as they go. Mr Campbell gives us truth, but not the 
whole truth. This places at a disadvantage an opponent who 
seems to ee what in fact he does not oppose. Far be it 
from us to keep out of view that blessed relationship in which 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ reveals himself 
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as “our Father.” But let us look at the full-orbed truth, 
and not at a fragment of it. We need not go further than 
the Lord’s prayer for an illustration of what we mean. Let 
the comprehensive and inexhaustible words of that prayer be 
pondered, and that will be sufficient to shew the other essen- 
tial aspects of the divine character blended in these words with 
the humble recognition of his fatherhood :—*“ Our Father, 
which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy NAME. Thy KINGDOM 
come. Thy WILL be done on earth, even as it is done in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And FORGIVE us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass against us. And lead 
us not into TEMPTATION ; but DELIVER us from evil [the evil 
one]: For thine is the KINGDOM, and the POWER, and the 
GLORY, for ever. Amen.” Here is the worship of the de- 
pendent creature offered to the great Creator, and the adora- 
tion of the loyal subject of the heavenly KinG; and the con- 
fession of the simmer craving forgiveness, and the prayer for 
protection from the power of temptation, and the evil one, 
with the ascription of kingly honour, power, and glory for ever 
to the Hearer of prayer. 

There are passages in the volume, and especially in that 
portion of it devoted to the examination of the Calvinistic 
system, which admit that God deals judicially with men, and 
that the conscience, where fully awakened, cannot be satisfied 
with a faith in God as our Father, which ignores other aspects 
of his character and government. We have no wish to mis- 
represent the author, and we do not attempt to harmonise his 
views or reconcile his conceptions with his theory. 

Here we must give a brief citation from the author’s remarks 
on the Calvinistic doctrine, as it shews how he is disposed to 
think and speak of it. He says, 


“The adoption of us as sons, as superadded to justification by 
faith, no element of sonship being present in the faith that justifies 
us, no exercise of fatherliness contemplated as an element of the 
divine acceptance of us, the adoption itself a boon bestowed upon 
us, in connection with the imputation of Christ’s merits to us,— 
this is a manner of sonship as to which it is obvious that the con- 
fidence with which we may so think of ourselves as sons of God, and 
draw near to him, expecting to be acknowledged as such, ts no direct 
trust in a Father’s heart at all, no trust in any feeling in God of which 
we are personally the objects as his orrsprine ; but is in reality a trust 
in the judicial grounds on which the title and place of sons is granted to 
us,” (p. 345). 

The author evidently felt some compunction or misgivi 
when about to pen the sentences we have now quoted ; for he 
introduces them with a caveat dictated by his conscious 
liability to misrepresent “the faith of others ;” for he says :— 
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“T cannot recognise the truth of sonship in what, in connection 
with the other conception of the atonement, is held as ‘adoption,’ 
of which I desire to speak plainly, yet warily, knowing how much 
more difficult it is to do justice in the choice of one’s words to the 
faith of others, than to our own faith; and having, also, the awe on 
my spirit of the true savour of the life of sonship, which it has been 
my privilege to meet in connection with the form of thought on this 
subject, which yet I feel constrained to reject,” (p. 345). 


Pity that the author had not, under the impulse of the “ awe 
on his spirit,” of which he speaks, abstained from making a 
statement “of the faith of others,” which is neither charitable 
nor correct. 

It would have been an easy matter, and not, perhaps, a 
useless task, to cast a glance at some other modern writers, to 
whose sentiments Mr Campbell’s bears a remarkable affinity. 
But we have refrained from this, partly because we did not wish 
to involve those authors in the same condemnation with him ; 
and partly because we candidly acknowledge that our author is 
far sounder on some points of the Christian system than some 
of the men we have in our eye. There is a “ family relation” 
of errors, but all the members of the family are not equally dis- 
tant from the truth ; and therefore each. man must be held 
responsible only for his own. In Mr Campbell’s volume there 
are gleams of truth and beauty ; but these bright pages belong 
not so much to the author’s system, as to the general and ac- 
knowledged verity of the gospel.* They must not, therefore, 
be suffered to blind us to the defects or mistakes that appear 
elsewhere. 

We next come to an elaborate attempt to meet the objection 
to the author's view arising from its being opposed to “the 
habit of thought” which prevails on the subject of the atone- 
ment ; but, to our mind, the attempt is a failure. The com- 
monly received view is plain, intelligible, natural ; Mr Camp- 
‘ bell’s is obscure, attenuated, impalpable. His own language, 





* Without departing from the rule above stated, we may mention names 
and state facts announced by the parties themselves. Thus we find Mr 
Maurice owning himself to be one of those who regard Mr Campbell as a 
teacher of truth. We would not hold him answerable for all the theological 
vagaries of Mr Maurice ; but it is instructive to trace the course of such a man, 
and this he enables us to do, in regard to one point in the following passage: 
—“ I do confess my obedience to that other Scotchman [Mr Erskine] of whom 
Dr Candlish has spoken, and to his friend Mr Campbell, for making me see as 
I had never seen before, that the death of Christ was the answer given once in 
the end of the world to that demand; that in it God did fully manifest his 
own character ; that when a man accepts that death as the revelation of God, 
he owns him to be altogether righteous, as altogether hating sin; sees that his 
will is that all should be saved from sin; sees that when righteousness and 
evil were brought into the most tremendous of all conflicts, righteousness pre- 
vailed, and evil was discomfited.” (Preface to ‘“‘ Doctrine of Sacrifice,” P. 20.) 
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though his mind must be steeped in these ideas, fails to convey 
any clear meaning. Referring to the view which regards the 
sufferings of Christ as penal, “ we cannot conceive of the Son 
of God enduring a penal infliction in the very act of honouring 
the Father.” To which we would say, Why not? Do not the 
Scriptures, plainly interpreted, affirm as much? But the author 
goes on to make admissions as to the way in which Christ “ met 
the divine mind in its aspect towards sinners, and as dealing 
with the righteous wrath of God against sin, interposing him- 
self between sinners and the consequences of that righteous 
wrath.” And here we expected something like an actual 
admission of the doctrine of atonement, in its real and un- 
Pr om pe meaning ; but the whole vanishes into thin air. 

er reading such words as these,—“The wrath of God 
against sin is a reality, however men may have erred in their 
thoughts as to how that wrath was to be appeased.”—“ Nor is 
the idea, that satisfaction was due to divine justice, a delusion,” 
&c., &c..—we counted upon a frank admission that “ Christ 
bore our sins in his own body on the tree ;” but no: we have 
another turn to the subject given thus,— 


“ That oneness of mind with the Father, which towards man took 
the form of condemnation of sin, would, in the Son’s dealing with 
the Father, in relation to our sins, take the form of a perfect con- 
fession of our sins.* This confession, as to its own nature, must 
have been a perfect amen in humanity to the judgment of God on the 
Son of man.” (P. 134.) 

Then, what is the atonement ? According to Mr Campbell, 
it is the Son of God coming—not to pay the penalty of our 
transgressions—not to pay the debt we could not pay—not to 
satisfy offended justice, and so open the way to peace, pardon, 
and eternal life ;—but to identify himself so with “ humanity,” 
and to enter into the realization of man’s sin and misery, that 
he confessed the sins we had committed, and repented of them 
as we ought to have repented, and thus suffering as a Son, he 
imparts the spirit of sonship, and gives eternal life to humanity ! 





* This phraseology occurs about forty times in Mr Campbell’s book; and 
the reiteration of it—with some slight variety of expression—is very much 
fitted to impose upon an unsuspicious reader. It comes at last to be felt as if 
the confession of our sins by Christ must be a Scriptural and legitimate phrase, 
expressing a great truth—but a truth theologians have strangely overlooked, 
till this author directed their attention to it! One is apt to think that the 
author must, somewhere or other in his book, give a definition and justifica- 
tion of the formula, or if no such explanation has been given, the next charit- 
able thought is, that the author considered it to be self-evidently right, and 
requiring no formal proof that it expresses a grand Scriptural idea! Hence- 
forth, then, we must always interpret such texts as Christ bearing our sins, 
giving himself for us, &c., &c., as simply meaning that Christ made “an ex- 
piatory confession of our sins.” His purpose in using it is too obvious to need 
explanation. 
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If this abridgment of the scheme does it injustice, the wrong is 
not intentional, for we have no wish to caricature or misrepre- 
sent the doctrine of Mr Campbell’s book ; and if we have erred 
in this brief statement, subsequent explanations may repair the 
damage. 

The gulf to be “ bridged over,” so far as we can understand 
the author, is not the reversal of the sentence of condemnation, 
—not a legal gulf, but a moral gulf; and so the atonement 
was not a satisfaction to law and justice, but a “moral and 

iritual atonement.” The author, therefore, labours to shew 
that the common systems of theology have utterly mistaken 
the whole matter. They are burdened with difficulties which 
all the schools of theology feel ; and the modifications of doc- 
trine that distinguish one school from another only shift the 
difficulties, and leave them unremoved. So says Mr Campbell. 

We have yet a word to say about “the way in which the 
desire arose in God, as the Father of spirits,” to bridge over 
the gulf. Where did Mr Campbell obtain the revelation of 
this mystery ? Not from the Scriptures : not from prophets and 
apostles : not from Jesus Christ himself. It is a gratuitous 
assumption, and, as such, has no theological weight. Moreover, 
was it solely as “the Father of our spirits,” the desire arose in 
God to bridge over the gulf? How does Mr Campbell know 
that the relations of moral Governor, and Supreme Ruler of the 
universe had nothing to do with the problem? Does not Mr 
Campbell make the good of the creature the first thing, and the 
glory of God but a secondary matter? Nay, does he not 
virtually ignore all interests except the interests of “ humanity,” 
and all possible consequences but those which affect the happi- 
ness of sinners against God’s government? In a word, as 
Campbell has failed to shew us.that he has been admitted to 
that inner shrine, where the mysteries of the eternal counsels 
of God are unveiled ; and cannot point to any Scripture proof 
of his assertions on this subject, we refuse to attach the 
slightest value to his words, and protest against the supposed 
sanction they may lend to his theory of the atonement. 

We cannot dismiss the topic on which we are commenting, 
without another remark. e author, instead of speaking of 
sin as sin,—the breach of the divine law, as well as a wound 
to the heart of God, gives the paraphrase—“the evil of our 
condition as sinners,’—“ the evil of our own evil state.” We 
should have no objection to this phraseology, were it not that 
the constant use of it brings up the idea of “an evil condition” 
as rendering us objects of compassion rather than as chargeable 
with guilt. Then, that evil condition is described as consisting 
of our being destitute of the consciousness “of the measure of 
our own capacity for good ;” and accordingly, deliverance from 
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it consists in our being brought to that “ consciousness,” and 
that is accomplished by the atonement ! 

We cannot complicate our review of Mr Campbell's work 
with the question of the extent of the atonement,* because he 
does not discuss that question, and it is not professedly the 
object of his treatise to consider it. But he everywhere argues 
upon the supposition that Christ’s coming in the flesh to bring 
redemption, was not “to bring redemption to his people,” but 
to humanity. He appeared as the Head of humanity, and all, 
without exception, and without distinction, share in all the 
benefits of his undertaking. Such a view we must pronounce 
—without going further into the subject—to be, in limine, 
opposed to palpable facts, to say nothing of the testimony of 
Scripture. It strikes the mind at once as a strange thing, that 
all mankind—of all ages, of all races, of all religions—are re- 
deemed equally, and yet, that no visible evidence of this great 
redemption effloresces on their character or condition. The 
author's language is intelligible and appropriate only in a 
scheme of universal redemption. In presenting the case of 
Christ witnessing for humanity,—dealing with men for God, 
and with God for men—he nowhere, that we can discover, 
connects salvation with faith in the Redeemer ; and as for 
confession of sin and repentance for sin, Christ has offered both 
for them truly and perfectly ; so that, perhaps, their own per- 
sonal confession nai repentance may be dispensed with ! 

The difficulties and anomalies of the author's theory thicken 
upon us as we approach nearer to the real question at issue. 
Granting, according to Mr Campbell’s scheme, that the justice 
of God interposed no obstacle to the sinner’s salvation,—that 
the law of God demanded no vindication, and the righteous 
government of God no manifestation, how comes it that “the 
fatherliness of the Father” appointed that the Son of his eternal 
love—in whom he was well = serge tah suffer and die as he 
did “in humanity?” We know Mr Campbell’s answer to this 
question, for it fills many pages of his volume, and yet he has 
not made it plain to us that such suffering was requisite, and 
consonant to the unalterable love of the Father to his well- 
beloved Son, while he rejects as an insult to “the fatherliness 
of the Father's heart,” that he should accept a legal reparation 
at the hand of Christ, for the sins of those he came to save. The 
author has to exercise all his ingenuity to set aside the plain 
declarations of Scripture on the subject. It is no difficult 





* If we at all succeed in shewing the author to be wrong in regard to the 
nature of the atonement, we shall take a great step towards settling other ques- 
tions. Calvinists as we are, we are more concerned to shew whesein is Campbell 
diverges from Scripture, than to defend any modification of Calvinism, the 
earlier or the later, from any charges this author may bring against it. 
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matter for an author even of much inferior abilities to Mr 
Campbell, to arraign such men as Luther, Calvin, Owen, and 
Edwards before his self-erected tribunal. It is not to these 
names we bow as authorities ; they were but interpreters of 
the Scriptures, and we believe that their expositions, thrown 
more or less into systematic form, have been greatly helpful to 
other students of the Word of God, enabling them to attain 
to clear, consistent, and comprehensive views of the system of 
revealed truth. When as great or greater theological lights 
arise, we are persuaded that they will only render more lumi- 
nous the great truths already known and acknowledged as 
evangelical orthodoxy ; not something widely different, such 
as the theory of the atonement propounded in the volume be- 
fore us. Yet, in this treatise, the author not merely offers an 
improved view of the doctrine, which, he says, “is seen in its 
own light,” but it is such an improvement as reduces the gene- 
rally received ideas of the doctrine to a mass of error, miscon- 
ception, and confusion. If the new exposition of the natwre of 
the atonement be received, the old must be cast utterly away. 
The two cannot stand together. It is not a question of the 
beauty of the one, and the repulsive aspect of the other. It is 
a question of truth and falsehood. If Mr Campbell has hit 
upon the true theory of the atonement, it must supplant the 
the other, just as the Copernican system of astronomy does the 
Ptolemaic. 

Mr Campbell’s chapters on Luther, Owen, Edwards, and 
other theologians, we pass, with one remark applicable to the 
general tone of these discussions. He resolves the theology of 
each of these great divines very much into their individual 
consciousness of the doctrine of Christ, as truth in their 
own experience, and says, it would have been well had they 
used “the life of Christ more as their light,” (p. 52). This 
sounds very much like the advice of those who would confine 
Christian teaching to our Lord’s discourses, making his perfect 
example our pattern, the copying of which they represent 
as the sum and substance of religion ; thereby ignoring his 
character as a Saviour—honouring his life while denying the 
atoning efficacy of his death, and reducing the great design of 
his incarnation to the exhibition of a self-sacrificing obedience 
and submission—we are to copy, and so work our way to 
heaven ! 

Mr Campbell makes no attempt to try the theology of these 
Calvinists by the only true standard—the Bible. In all the 
modifications of Calvinism, it is held that the atonement is a 
legal atonement. Did it never occur to Mr Campbell that the 
theologians whom he criticises must, as a matter of course, 
hold by the doctrine of a legal atonement, inasmuch as they 
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segeniet men to have something to do with law? They con- 
sidered that, as law demands obedience, and punishes disobe- 
dience, any scheme for delivering the guilty from the con- 
sequences of their sin must have a legal aspect, must have a 
character corresponding to the relation which sinners bear to 
the law of God; and if so, Mr Campbell's objection should 
have gone further back. He should have questioned the fact 
of sinners having to answer the laws demands; or, he should 
have impugned the wisdom or equity of placing them under 
law at all. It is easy to raise an outcry, and to create a pre- 
judice against such terms as “legal,” “ forensic,” “justification,” 
“condemnation,” &c., but it is not so easy to get quit of the 
conditions such words express. There is fatherly love—there 
is forgiving mercy—there is “grace reigning” to sinners, but 
it “reigns through righteousness to eternal life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

Mr Campbell, with much show of reasoning, maintains that 
it was not the sufferings of Christ, “as mere suffering,” that 
was pleasing to God ; that we cannot conceive of him as de- 
riving any satisfaction from the infliction of pain, sorrow, agony ; 
that what he regarded was the spirit of the sufferer in a 
righteous cause, and for a blessed end. To such statements we 
make no objections, for they are correct so far as they go, but 
we do object to the conclusion the author draws from the fact 
referred to. He wishes to divest the sufferings of Christ of 
their properly sacrificial character. He denies that the blood 
of Christ takes away sin, in the sense of being a propitiation 
for sin, a satisfaction to divine justice, and a Woes upon 
which pardon can be extended to the sinner. hat we want 
now to shew is simply this, that the author’s argument against 
the substitutionary character and sacrificial efficacy of the 
sufferings and death of Christ, drawn from the undoubted fact 
that God could not be pleased with the sufferings of his Son, 
viewed merely as onfortiay, will not serve the purpose for 
which he pleads it, because, if that argument were of any 
weight, it would prove too much. It would prove that God 
will not execute the sentence of his law against sinners, by 
casting them into hell, for he can derive no satisfaction or 
pleasure from the sufferings of his erring children! Why 
should he punish them for their sins in hell, and not rather 
gratify his fatherly yearnings by making them happy with 
himself ? 

An attentive reader of this book cannot fail to be struck 
with the different place assigned in it to the death of Christ, 
as compared with apostolical teaching on the subject. In the 
New Testament, the death of the cross is exalted to the very 
highest place of importance. It is the grand central truth of 
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the gospel. The light which streams from the cross illumines 
the whole sphere of revelation. It is the sun in the Christian 
system. Remove it, and all is midnight darkness ; obscure it, 
and the sky is overcast with clouds; deny it, and the Bible 
becomes a contradiction. Now, according to this author, the 
death of Christ was the becoming close of his life of obedience, 
the consummation of his self-sacrifice, sealing his loving sub- 
mission to his Father’s will which he came to do, proving that 
he was faithful even unto death! Thus the death of Christ 
subsides into a fact of secondary importance, bearing about the 
same relation to his previous life that the death of any good 
man does to his consistent course during his earthly pugrim- 
age. Mr Campbell, holding the doctrine of the incarnation, 
contemplates the closing scene of Christ’s abode upon earth as 
the necessary sequence of his being “the head of humanity,” 
and yet he betrays his uneasiness by dwelling upon the sub- 
ject and heaping explanation upon explanation in ompet of 
1is negations. Two entire chapters of the work are devoted 
to a consideration of the sufferings of Christ. Here the author 
evidently felt that he had a delicate and difficult problem to 
solve. He had to account for those sufferings without admit - 
ting the element of vicarious sacrifice. We cannot follow 
him through the carefully written and often ingenious pages 
devoted to this subject, but would simply express our convic- 
tion that Mr Campbell felt it hard to account for the suffer- 
ings of the Son of God on his theory. In fact, those sufferings 
might have been dispensed with, so far as any necessity of the 
author's scheme was concerned, for they were not an essential 
element of it. All that he can make of it then is, that “ these 
sufferings were the perfecting of the Son’s witnessing for the 
Father, being the perfected manifestation of the life of love in 
Sonship towards God and brotherhood towards man,” (p. 273). 
Instead of a balm for its wounds, and a light in its darkness, 
the picture of the Son of God “in humanity,” as so ip Mir 80 
holy, so unearthly, is fitted to plunge the soul into despair. 
The unapproachable height of all goodness, humility, self- 
sacrifice, and devotion, seen in the example of Christ, has no 
influence in soothing the perturbed heart of the sinner be- 
moaning its “evil condition,” and conscious of its inability to 
meet the righteous judge. Nothing can bring peace to my 
sin-burdened spirit which does not shew me that God can be 
just as well as merciful in receiving me back to his arms and 
to his heart as a forgiven child. 

Another chapter is devoted to a “comparative commendation 
of the view now taken of the nature of the atonement,” and, 
of course, it was not difficult for the author to contrast, favour- 
ably, his own views with those he rejects and condemns. We 
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can afford space for only a slight reference to one point of the 
comparison, which may suffice to shew the kind of reasoning 
Mr Campbell employs in making out his case. His first argu- 
ment in favour of his theory is, that “it is full of light.” 

Even had the theory unfolded in this book the luminous 
character the author claims for it, we should desiderate some 
further and more solid proof of its being sound and scriptural, 
before admitting it as the truth on the subject. It is one of 
the vaunted recommendations of the Unitarian scheme, that 
it is simplicity itself compared with the Trinitarian hypothesis, 
and that the way of pardon and peace, vouchsafed by the 
Great Father to his frail children upon their repentance, is a 
doctrine so unencumbered with the jargon of a technical theo- 
logy as to command the delighted response of the heart to its 
superior claims.* 

e must dismiss a large portion of the author’s reasonings 
and expositions on the subject of the atonement, as due to 
“the fatherly heart of God,” with the remark, that by mixing 
up together Christ’s “confession” of our sins, and the moral 
influence of his interposition on the heart ; or, in other words, 
not distinguishing the grownd of acceptance from the effect 
and evidence of being accepted, there is great mistiness of 
statement. Moreover, we find nothing whatever, in the least 
degree satisfactory, on the important point of the application 
of redemption to the sinner’s heart. Be it that Mr Camp- 
bell’s theory of the atonement is the true one, what boots it 
that Christ “in humanity” has “perfectly confessed” the sins 
of all men, when, in every age, the mass of mankind have been 
without God and without hope in the world? What provision 
is made on the author’s me a for the application of the 
blessings of redemption, we are as yet unable to see. t 

We may here state in passing, though to thoughtful readers 
it is superfluous, that a theory of the atonement which ex- 
cludes the idea of satisfaction to law and justice, cannot re- 
cognise the doctrine of justification by faith. That phrase im- 
plies a state of condemnation from which there is deliverance, 
a judicial sentence setting free the criminal, and cancelling the 





*In perusing the volume before us, we have again and again exclaimed, 
“This argument has been met and refuted long ago,” as another and another 
stale sophism with a new covering, or some worn-out objection to “imputa- 
tion” and “substitution,” met our eye. Though we shall discuss some of 
these matters, we might send him away with an admonition to study Dr 
Symington, Dr Dick, Mr Gilbert, Dr Hodge, and such like authors, whose 
works he should have answered before —s his theory. 

t We have alleged that the author has repeatedly fallen into confusion of 
thought, as if the atonement itself actually effected the salvation of all men, 
confounding the atonement itself with the results of its application. 


VOL. X.—NO. XXXVII. Mm 
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charge of guilt that was recorded against him. But Mr Camp- 
bell’s scheme repudiates this procedure altogether.* 

Mr Campbell uses an argument against the penal element 
of the atonement, which he, no doubt, considers to be fatal to 
that doctrine. It is this. That penal element involves—ac- 
cording to our author—the going forth of the Father's wrath 
against the Son of his love; which is inconsistent with his 
being the object of divine approval, and unbroken complacency. 
The doctrine, therefore, cannot be true. We beg the author 
to state how it comes to pass that the Son of God, in the full 
consciousness of his Father’s delight in him, could realise the 
idea of the sin of humanity so being his, that he would confess 
it, and repent of it! How could he possibly, at the same 
moment, regard himself as identified with a world of sin, which 
agonized his Spirit as his own sin, and with remorseful, bitter 
sorrow repent of that sin, and all the while regard the eye of 
his Father as beaming complacently upon him? To speak 
plainly (for the seeming irreverence is the fault of the hypo- 
thesis—not of the truth of things), how, we ask, would the 
divine Sufferer conjure up the two incompatible ideas of his 
having humanity’s sin to confess and repent of as his own, and 
yet of his being consciously innocent, “holy, harmless, unde- 
filed?” We earnestly hope Mr Campbell will yet carefully re- 
verse his whole theory, and if he find it untenable, acknowledge 
his error and confess the truth. 

Once more, the inadequacy of the scheme of confession and 
repentance, whether as exercised by a substitute, or by the sin- 
ner himself, will be manifest when we reflect that the painful 
and remorseful feeling of guilt implied in these words, is occa- 
sioned by the inward consciousness of evil done—of guilt con- 
tracted—of God offended—of blessing forfeited. We ask, how 
can the painfulness experienced when brooding over conscious 
guilt work its own cure? Clearly the remedy must come from 
some other quarter. There must be the discovery of a way by 
which God can honourably forgive the sin, remit the punishment, 
and restore the sinner to favour ; and that way must be of his 
devising, not of the sinner’s procuring ; of God’s appointing 
and accepting, not of the sinner’s self-prompted offering. 

The author presents us with a good deal of somewhat obscure 
writing about Christians, “filling up that which was behind of 





* “Orthodoxy interposes a law between God and man which mercy cannot 
relax, but which only a victim can satisfy. God can freely forgive, but his law 
cannot freely remit a penitent offender. The essential token of the Unitarian 
scheme is that the whole operation of Christ’s mediatorial death is upon the 
heart, and life, and spirit of man. We cannot confound or merge this distiric- 
tion. It reaches deep, it rises high.”’t 


f “ A Half Century of the Unitarian Controversy. By George E. Ellis. Boston : 1857. Pp. 190, 
191. See B. & F. E. R., No. xxiii, January 1858. 
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the sufferings of Christ,” founded on what we conceive to be a 
palpable misconstruction of the Apostle Paul’s meaning in the 

e where these words occur. It would be tedious to track 
the author through all the texts he either incidentally refers 
to, or more formally discusses. See pp. 258, 270, &. Only 
this would we say, that on no consistent principle of interpre- 
tation can the text referred to (Col. i. 24) be made to favour 
the idea that the sufferings of Christ's church in following him, 
the suffering Lord, and his sufferings for the church “ which 
he purchased with his own blood,” are to be regarded as be- 
longing to the same class, and as alike efficacious, each in due 
measure, to the completeness of redemption. 

Another strong objection to Mr Campbell’s theory lies in the 
fact that it utterly fails to account for the institution of sacri- 
fices under the mosaic economy, to say ndthing of the pre- 
valence of sacrifice from the very foundation of the world. 
Moreover, it virtually sets aside the typical nature of the former 
dispensation, denies the significance of its rites, and divests 
them of all their glory ; and, finally, it dissolves the connection 
between the gospel dispensation and all that preceded it. In- 
stead of presenting it as the full development and complement 
of the ancient revelations of God’s mercy to a sinful world, 
the author's theory is out of keeping with the ancient in- 
stitutions, and mutilates and misrepresents the New Testa- 
ment revelation. If the law enshrined no types of “better 
things to come,” the gospel brings to light no anti-types. The 
gospel may be a full-blown flower, but a flower that was pre- 
ceded by no buds of promise. This theory breaks off the 
connection between the Old Testament and the New, insulates 
the gospel from “the law and the prophets,” and, in effect, says, 
that as the law was not “a shadow of good things to come, and 
a prophecy of a coming reality, there was no fulfilment of such 
prophecy in Jesus of Nazareth. How then does the author 
dispose of the system of Jewish sacrifices, enjoined as they were 
by divine authority, and expressly offered “to take away sin.” 
Mr Campbell tries to neutralize the evidence of what we believe 
to be the true doctrine in this fashion :— 

“What these services present to us as the picture of God’s spiri- 
tual kingdom, is a temple and a worship; the participation in that 
worship being the good set forth ; disqualification for that worship 
the evil; and sacrifices, and participation in these sacrifices, the 
means of deliverance from that evil, and participation in that good. 
Not to deliver from punishment, but to cleanse and purify for worship, 
was the blood of the victim shed.” 

“ Not to deliver from punishment, but to cleanse and purify 
for worship, was the blood of the victim shed.” By these 
words does Mr Campbell mean, that had an offender neglected 
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or refused to offer his sacrifice as Moses commanded, the only 
effect would have been his disqualification for worship? Was 
there no punishment besides? We need not discuss the sub- 
ject at large, and merely ask, What rendered the offering of 
these sacrifices necessary? They were offered by tranagressors 
of the law—they were confessions of conscious guilt—they 
were admissions of the righteousness of the law which they 
had broken. Thus was the guilt removed, being transferred 
to the victim laid on God’s altar, and the offerers restored to 
the ny ae forfeited by the offence. True, these sacrifices 
could not make perfect as pertaining to the conscience, but 
they pointed to the better hope. It was then by sacrificial 
blood that guilt was removed, and the sinner pardoned, and 
lost blessings restored. No one who carefully examines the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and other portions of the New Testa- 
ment where reference is made to the Jewish economy, can 
entertain the shadow of a doubt that these inspired penmen 
taught the typical reference of the ancient sacrifices to the 
great sacrifice offered on Calvary—the offering made by Jesus 
Christ “once for all.” 

It may not at first sight be perceived how important it was 
for Mr Campbell to set aside the fact, that the sacrifices under 
the Mosaic dispensation were legal atonements for sin. The 
admission of this would have been fatal to his whole theory. 
He therefore sets himself to the task of finding out some pur- 
pose to be served by these daily and yearly sacrifices, which 
was not, strictly speaking, of the nature of atonement. The 
idea that the object and end of these bloody offerings was 
merely the removal of a “ disqualification for worship,” occurred 
to the inventive mind of our author, and it is seized with 
eagerness. Could he have but shewn the harmony between 
his interpretations and those of the inspired writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, it would have been far more satis- 
factory than all the verbiage he has introduced about “the 
light of this centre idea of worship.” 

We cannot dismiss this point without one word more. In 
regard to the ancient sacrifices, we have the alternative that 
they were mere temporary and meaningless ceremonies, suited 
to the period of the world’s childhood, but to be abandoned in 
due time for a more rational worship; or, that they had a 
typical and symbolical character, shadowing forth a great and 
true sacrifice for sin which should supersede them, as bein 
the substance which they dimly, yet significantly, pr tetoore | 
Now, if the former supposition be the truth, we should expect 
the New Testament revelation to abound with cautions, lest 
believers in Christ should pervert the meaning of the ancient 
sacrifices, and suppose that they had some relation to the New 
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Testament sacrifice, whereas, on that hypothesis, they had none 
at all. But what do we find? Why, the New Testament 
everywhere assumes, and in varied form teaches, that the 
Mosaic economy was typical, that the offerings, and sacrifices, 
and oblations, offered according to the law, were shadows of 
good things to come, types of which Christ’s sacrifice of him- 
self was the antitype and the reality. 

Here, as well as at any other stage of our remarks, we may 
state that, after a careful study of Mr Campbell’s book, we are 
entirely at a loss to reconcile the fact of Christ’s suffering the 
accursed death of the cross at all, if that death, with all the 
humiliation, wrong, and suffering that preceded it, is not to be 
regarded as a proper sacrifice for sin, that is, suffering and 
death endured for us, in our room and stead. We fail to 
see how the author’s explanations of the “fatherliness of the 
Father” brings out the necessity for the death of his Son. He 
came “to do his Father’s will;” but why was it his Father’s 
“will,” yea, “his good pleasure, to bruise him and to put him 
to grief?” On the common hypothesis, all is plain and intelli- 
gible ; on the author's, all is evaded in mist. 


We consider the place assigned to the death of the Son of 
God a testing article in any system of doctrine presented to 
our notice. Preliminary to any detailed examination of a 
theory, or any arguments adduced in its favour, we must re- 


gard with strong misgiving any system which cannot bear the 
application of this test. Does the sacrificial death upon the 
cross, the event commemorated by the Lord’s express com- 
mand in the institution of the wappet, occupy the place of 
primary importance in a system of theology? so far we augur 
well of its scriptural soundness. Does the death of Christ be- 
come, in any such system, an event equivalent to the departure 
of a saint or hero from the arena of life’s battle ? then we look 
with apprehension and fear on the whole exhibition. 

The place assigned to the death of Christ, “crucified for our 
sins,” is closely allied to the subject of sin itself. Whatever 
views of our relation to God lead to slight and palliating 
notions of human guilt and accountability, must be judged to 
be anti-scriptural and delusive, whatever guise the teaching 
may wear, and under whatever plausible phrases it may be in- 
troduced and recommended. hat is sin? In what light 
does the Bible represent it? Is it the transgression of law, 
issued by a law given and enforced by penalties? These are 
questions for testing theories of atonement. 

Our readers must by this time have perceived that Mr 
Campbell, under the word “atonement,” is all the while speak- 
ing of something very different from the meaning oes at- 
tached to that word. He describes what he calls “atonement » 
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in terms which have little or no application to Christ's vicarious 
sacrifice, and he recommends it as possessed of characters which 
certainly do not belong to the scriptural doctrine. 

After all our criticism, we have not yet referred to what we 
hold to be the utter condemnation of this theory ; it is wholly 
unwarranted by the Word of God. We defy the author to 
adduce a single text of Scripture which, honestly interpreted, 
teaches this doctrine. We have abundance of texts proving 
that “Christ bore our sins in his own body on the tree ;” that 
“he gave himself for us;” “died that we might live ;” “was 
made sin for us, that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him.” These, and others of similar import, have been 
repeatedly referred to in this discussion. Their plain import 
Mr Campbell endeavours with all his might to set aside. 

Waiving various discussions and remarks we had intended 
to lay before our readers, but which our diminishing space 
warns us to omit, we briefly notice a very candid and sug- 
gestive admission on the part of Mr Campbell. It is simply 
this, that he has experienced “an intellectual relief,” and also 
a relief “morally and spiritually,” to see that there is no 
foundation for the conception, that when Christ suffered for 
us, the just for the unjust, he suffered either “as by imputa- 
tion unjust,” or “as if he were unjust.” We might object to 
this formula, but we pass it; but we cannot but notice the in- 
ference which the author himself sees this admission points to, 
that he has not been free from bias in considering the subject, 
and so less “able to weigh justly the claims of the system 
which he has rejected,” (p. 311). So far as such bias is allowed 
to affect a man’s moral sentiments, it is easy to see that they 
may be easily perverted.* 

According to Mr Campbell’s scheme, God is not seen to be 
just ; but only a loving, pitying Father, indulging in his com- 
passion for his fallen children at the expense of law and order, 
truth and justice. We can call this by no better name than a 
mutilated gospel ; and while we give Mr Campbell credit for a 
desire to hold up to view that aspect of the divine administra- 





* We cannot too solemnly bear in mind that, in regard to sacrifice, atone- 
ment, propitiation, and kindred subjects, we have to deal simply with divine 
revelation. There is no room and no warrant for human speculation, no place 
for the systems of the philosopher, and no occasion for the supplements of 
tradition. We have only to consult our Bibles, and abide by the truth we find 
there. We therefore have no sympathy with our author when he tells us that 
he found great “ intellectual relief” in certain conclusions at which he arrived. 
We charge him with no intentional effort to reach his conclusions per fas aut 
nefas, but there is something wrong when a man feels unwilling to submit to 
the plain teaching of the Word of God, and finds relief and deliverance when, 
by some exercise of ingenuity, he can extract a meaning from the text which 
removes his intellectual objections. 
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tion which reveals “the fatherliness of the Father’s heart,” we 
blame him for taking counsel rather of his philosophy and 
philanthropy on the question of sin and its punishment, than 
of his Bible. We have abundant proof of this, but we cannot 
afford to adduce these proofs in full. 

Throughout the volume there is frequent allusion to the facts 
of Scripture, and a plentiful use of Scripture language ; but we 
have been struck with the absence of that cautious, submissive, 
and reverent mode of inquiry, as to the real meaning of texts 
—the unforced and unconstrained interpretation of passages 
referred to. The only attempts at exposition are those which 
the necessities of the authors theory imposed, and then we 
are treated with an elaborate attempt to set aside the obvious 
sense, and to force the text to be a witness for the views the 
author advocates. This way of dealing with the Word of God 
is, to say the least, very suspicious. The quietly passing by, 
also, of every portion of Scripture which does not suit the 
author's purpose, leads us to the same conclusion. Are not 
the Epistles of Paul to the Romans and Galatians full of the 
subject of sin and redemption, condemnation, and justification ? 
Is not the Epistle to the Hebrews full and explicit on the sub- 
jects of sacrifice, substitution, atonement, priesthood, and inter- 
cession? Why so ominous a silence upon the teaching of such 
portions of the Bible, in a work on “ the nature of the atone- 
ment ¢” 

This brings us to a general remark upon the structure of Mr 
Campbell’s book. We maintain that a treatise on “ the nature 
of the atonement, and its relation to remission of sins and 
eternal life,” ought to have contained a calm, critical, thorough 
examination of every portion of the Word of God bearing on 
the subject. Nothing short of this can be at all satisfactory. 
The author has told as much more of what meets his sym- 
pathies, accords with “his habits of thought,” and gives him 
“intellectual relief,” than he has given us of the Apostle Paul's 
teaching on the subject of the Christian atonement. This is a 
radical objection to the very ground-plan of the work ; and 
whatever be the merits of the fabric as a piece of literary work- 
manship, we question the author's success in making his work 
according to the pattern shewn in the Book of books. We 
might, therefore, have made short work with this volume, and 
denounced it as a mere subjective production, reflecting the 
author's mental tendencies and spiritual tastes. We are per- 
suaded that every reader of reflection will agree with us in the 
opinion now expressed, that nothing short of an exhaustive ex- 
amination of texts on the subject will satisfy an inquirer who 
trembles at the Word of the Lord. 

The last paragraph of his work sounds as the utterance of 
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an unpretending and uncontroversial spirit. “I have written,” 
he says, “ not with the interest of theological controversy, but 
as a man communing with his brother man, and giving utter- 
ance to the deep convictions of his own heart, as to the spiritual 
need of humanity, and the common salvation,” (p. 382). We 
wish Mr Campbell had not written these words. We should 
have thought better of him, had they not been where they 
are. Will a man—“a brother”—try to persuade me that my 
hope of salvation, through the atoning sacrifice of the Redeemer, 
is a delusion—founded on a mistaken idea—and then tell me 
that it is “ not with the interest of theological controversy” he 
speaks 4 

It is but justice to Mr Campbell to acknowledge that, in 
various portions of his volume, we meet with passages of calm 
spiritual beauty. Where his theory of the atonement does not 
warp his judgment, he apprehends the true o— of salvation 
as a recovery of the lost image of God, and a restoration to 
fellowship with him through Jesus Christ our Lord. This 
great element of redemption is more touchingly portrayed than 
we often find it in works of polemical theology. Had Mr 
Campbell but fairly disposed of the other element of the pro- 
blem—the forgiveness of sin on the ground of the Christian 
sacrifice, and the reconciliation effected between the sinner and 
his justly-offended Lawgiver and Judge—we should have had a 
very different verdict to pronounce on this elaborate treatise. 

We purposed to devote a page or two to Mr Baldwin Brown’s 
two works, of which we have given the titles. We content 
ourselves with stating that Mr Brown refers to Mr Campbell’s 
book in terms so eulogistic, that we must regard him as virtually 
endorsing it. Here are his words :—“I know not any book in 
which this subject is discussed with such deep thought and 
deep experience, as ‘The Atonement in its Relation to the Re- 
mission of Sins and Eternal Life,’ by the Rev. J. M‘Leod Camp- 
bell (Macmillan). I would earnestly advise any of my readers 
who desire to arrive at the truth of this great subject to study 
this book. It is somewhat difficult in style, and most close in 
thought, and will demand the attention of the spirit as well 
as of the understanding ; but it will lead them, I believe, to 
the light of God in which alone we can hope to see this portion 
of his ways,” (p. 116). Mr Brown may perhaps, after all, differ 
in some points from Mr Campbell, but they must agree in the 
main to warrant such a statement as this. We have not room 
for the enthusiastic praise this author bestows on Mr Maurice, 
but he has evidently come under the spell of that writer also. 
The very fact that Mr Brown has been so strongly influenced 
by such minds, and has not deviated from the beaten path in 
the exercise of his own independent thinking, may warrant us 
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to indulge the hope that time, and study, and prayer may 
bring him back again to a sounder theology. Mr Brown has 
been severely criticised in some quarters, as the second of his 
books proves, and therefore we shall inflict on him only a word 
of advice. Let him distinguish between the censure of his 
sentiments and unfriendliness to himself. They may be his 
truest friends who deal most severely with what they deem the 
errors of his theology ; and his most dangerous foes may be-“ the 
young men” who flatter and applaud Li So long as critics 
avoid personalities, authors should beware of construing a con- 
demnatory article into a personal affront. 

The second publication of Mr Brown is merely a defence and 
illustration of the “fatherly character of God,” which would 
have been all very well, had he not set himself to deny—in 
words at least—the other relations the ever blessed God sus- 
tains towards his creatures. We say, “in words at least,” 
because the author in effect admits the truth as to the supreme 
rule and judicial character of Him with whom we have to do. 
This rt er therefore, we hold as throwing no light on the 
subject discussed, and bringing little credit to the author. 
Many of our remarks in preceding pages, called for in consider- 
ing Mr Campbell’s treatise, apply with equal force to senti- 
ments expressed by Mr Brown on “the fatherliness of the 
Father.” 

In a preface to a second edition of “'The Divine Life in Man,” 
the author complains that some of his reviewers have mistaken 
his meaning, or ascribed to him sentiments he disavows. When 
he produces a better book, and breaks the fetters with which 
Campbell and Maurice have bound him, we shall heartily re- 
joice, and lose no time in publishing the fact. 





Art. IV.—System and Scripture: The Theological Method 
of Dr V. Hofmann.* 


THE principal questions which have been raised in controversy 
against the errors of Hofmann’s theology are so important, and 
the state of opinion regarding them (in the Lutheran Church) 
is at present so uncertain and wavering, that we must not be 
silent on the subject. The discussion of these points is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to the critical purgation of the method 





* This paper, written by Professor Dieckhoff, appeared in the Theologische 
Zeitschrift some months ago, and gives a fair view of Dr Hofmann’s method 
as exhibited in his well-known Schriftheweis.—Ep. B. § F. E. R. 
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of our evangelical Lutheran theology, and in order to the 
placing of that method on a surer and firmer foundation. 

The theological method of Dr Hofmann rests in the first 
instance on the proposition that that which the Christian is as 
a Christian (only ts within the community that is possessed 
of the Scriptures, and through the church’s instrumentality), 
has acquired in him a separate existence and standing of its 
own—an existence, that is to say, “that depends neither on 
the church nor on the Scriptures to which the church appeals, 
and which devises the proper and immediate warrants of its 
truth from neither the one nor the other, but rests in itself, and 
is immediately certain truth sustained and authenticated by 
the Spirit of God dwelling in it.” To the Christianity produced 
in us through the church’s instrumentality there is thus as- 
cribed, after it has been once produced and now actually exists 
within us, a separate standing of its own, in virtue of which, and 
independently even of the holy Scriptures, it is self-evidencing 
certain truth sustained and authenticated by the Spirit of God 
dwelling in it. By this proposition of Dr Hofmann, a more 
= meaning is given to his additional statement—that the 

nowledge and verbal expression of Christianity acquire the 
character of a theological system when the Christian appre- 
hends and states in scientific self-knowledge and self-expression 
that which constitutes him a Christian ; “ when I, the Christian, 
am, to me, the theologian, most rightfully the materials of my 
own science.” Christianity thus receives systematic expression, 
as it is, according to Hofmann, a separately existing condition 
of things in the Christian, independent even of the holy Scrip- 
tures. This he puts emphatically. “Accordingly it (our 
Christianity as a separate existence within us) should and 
must, if we wish to let it know and express itself, remain 
pure and alone, unmixed with, undisturbed by that which is 
without it, by that therefore which is anywhere outside our- 
selves.” While, however, as he expressly states in the sequel, 
the things lying outside of us that are to remain thus excluded 
are the church and the Scriptures, he holds that these may, 
nevertheless, stand in all the closer causal relationship to our 
rsonal Christianity, inasmuch as this our Christianity, which 

is now an independent existence within us, arose at first through 
the church’s instrumentality. Dr Hofmann distingushes be- 
tween the rise of Christianity within us and the existence of 
the Christianity already arisen. Personal Christianity, accord- 
ing to him, is dependent for its rise on the instrumentality of 
the church appealing to the Scriptures; but once it actually 
exists, once it has become a real fact within us, it stands by 
itself, it is independent of the Scriptures, and must accordingly 
receive systematic self-expression, and self-explication, undis- 
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turbed even by the Scriptures or by any reference thereto. 
Not until our system has been formed in the way described, 
must we then also take the Scriptures and the doctrine of the 
church into account. For, “where the matter proceeds rightly, 
Scripture and Church present the exact counterpart of what we 
bring forth from within ourselves.” Then will the harmony of 
our system, with that model representation of Christianity 
which is contained in the Scriptures for the use of the church, 
present itself as the external evidence of the correctness 
(external, he means, to the origin) of the system. Such are 
the propositions on this head advanced by Hofmann in his 
" Sokrifibeweis.” It makes no essential difference when, in a 
later writing, he will not absolutely exclude, during the forma- 
tion of the system, a comparison, for precaution’s sake, of each 
individual proposition arrived at, before proceeding further 
with the development of the system. This makes no change 
in the method ; the relation between the system to be created 
and the Scriptures remains what it was. 

To the foregoing proposition regarding Christianity, that, 
as a condition of things existing within us, it is independent 
even of the holy Scriptures, a second comes now to be added, 
in order to lay the foundation of Hofmann’s system. The ad- 
ditional work of the system-maker is, according to Dr Hof- 
mann, so to unfold the one simple fact, expressed in the most 
general manner possible, which makes the Christian a Chris- 
tian, and distinguishes him from every one who is not a Chris- 
tian, as to set forth the manifold mches it contains. “Our 
description of that one single and most simple fact runs thus,— 
a personal fellowship between God and man by means of Jesus 
Christ.” What is requisite, in order that the fact of Chris- 
tianity thus stated in its most general and simplest form may 
have its manifold fulness set forth in the character of a system, 
is THOUGHT, the thinking, to wit, of the systematic theologian. 
And provided this thinking confines itself within the fact of 
Christianity which has been thus enunciated (which fact, be 
it observed, is the fact of a relation), provided the thinking 
does not pass outside thereof, it will never, by the self-unfold- 
ing of that relation, arrive at any solitary ideas ; but only at 
the exhibition of such existing relations between God and man, 
as lie, pre-supposed, present, or predicted in the first one. “I 
start,” he says, “from the above-established simple, and most 
general expression of Christianity, that it is the personal fel- 
lowship of God and man, by means ef Jesus Christ. From this 
expression I am bound to derive all that shall be contained in 
the doctrinal system to be constructed, without being at liberty 
to introduce and apply to the filling up of the details any mat- 
ter of experience or history that is not contained in the afore- 
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said expression, unless, indeed, it be some matter wholly undis- 
puted, and lying outside the range of any dispute that is here 
possible.” In these propositions the principle of Hofmann’s 
method is plainly spoken out ; it is a speculative method, and 
it is this second error of the speculative or pseudo-theoretical 
process, that in the present paper we mean exclusively to com- 
bat. Contradicting, as it does, the very nature of Christian 
faith, it is not necessarily implied in the former error regard- 
ing the relation which the Christianity existing within us bears 
to the holy Scriptures. The Christianity existing within us, 
inasmuch as it is actually in us, and that, too, with the riches 
of its manifold import (though a false independence on the 
holy Scriptures is asserted to it), might be really made the 
basis of a system ; in such wise that the contents of the sys- 
tem might be, not indeed theoretically deduced from the most 
simple expression of the fact of Christianity, but, fetched up 
out of the actual Christianity that is in us, and so formed into 
a science of self-knowledge and self-expression. But, according 
to Hofmann, there is, on the contrary, to be first laid down, a 
proposition of the simplest and most general kind, taken, indeed, 
from experience, respecting the Christianity existing in the 
Christian ; and then the manifold riches of what this includes 
is to be derived from it by such a process of thinking within it 
as shall issue in the exposition of its manifold contents, in the 
way, therefore, of a purely logical and theoretical unfolding of 
what necessarily accompanies, and is necessarily implied in the 
one general fact—enunciated in most simple form. 

Hofmann has, indeed, lately denied that he is justly charge- 
able with employing the false speculative method. That the 
object which he has proposed to his system stands in a suspi- 
cious affinity with the objects proposed by Hegel, or Schleier- 
macher, or Rothe, will scarcely be affirmed, he says, by any 
one who looks deeper than the surface. It is intelligible 
enough why Hofmann wishes to escape from this reproach. It 
is a sufficiently established principle in wide circles of theology, 
that the system of faith cannot be constructed a priori, can- 
not be deduced by speculative reasoning from any first pro 
sition, from any universal. That is in too manifest pad a 7 
tion to the very nature of faith, and of what faith believes, of 
what can be apprehended only in faith. There is, indeed, a 
very essential distinction between Dr Hofmann and all those 
with whom he might be compared in respect to the speculative 
method ; but the difference between his method and theirs is 
not that he does not deduce his system from a first proportion, 
just as they do: it is not, therefore, that he is free from the 
error of the speculative method in general, but it lies in the 
purport of what he enunciates in the proposition from which 
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he starts. He does not, like them, start from a first notion, 
say, of Being or of God, in order by mere reasoning to deduce 
a priori the facts of actual existence, and seize them in their 
necessity ; but he starts from a real concrete fact, the fact of 
the Christianity of the Christian, which he enunciates in most 
simple form, in order, a priori (that is to say, without respect 
to any other facts of experience or history), to deduce from it, 
by a process of thinking within it, those facts, or rather those 
existing relations which lie, presupposed, present, or predicted, 
within the one fact of Christianity, within the one relation, 
that has been so enunciated. By the contents of his first pro- 
position he has thus placed his system in immediate connec- 
tion with the real and experienced fact of Christianity. By 
the starting-point which his system assumes, he has acknow- 
ledged that theological reasoning, in contra-distinction to the 
purely speculative reasoning of philosophy, has to place itself 
In connection with the experienced reality of the Gnristianity 
that is already given, and that may be known to be so. But 
in respect of the use which he has made of his first proposition, 
he has (inconsistently with his own ress en which he 
has derived from experienced fact) fallen back into the error 
of the speculative method. 

There is, it is true, a surprising ambiguity in some of Hof- 
mann’s expressions respecting his own method, which occa- 
sionally sound as if his intention were only to bring forth the 
given substance of the system out of the actual Christianity 
of the Christian. But that his real meaning is to deduce the 
contents of the system from the most simple expression of 
Christianity, is so evident in the detailed execution of his 
plan, that nobody doubts it. Let us look, for example, to the 
very beginning of the system. There the attempt is made, 
from the most simple enunciation of Christianity, speculatively 
to infer (as necessarily presupposed in what is therein enun- 
ciated) that proposition respecting the eternal relation of God 
to Jesus Christ within the Godhead itself, which in Hofmann’s 
system corresponds to the doctrine of the faith regarding the 
divinity of Christ. Because, it is argued, the personal fellow- 
ship between God and mankind is (as the general statement 
affirms) by means of Jesus Christ, even of Jesus Christ him- 
self, there must, since the Christian stands in fellowship with 
God when he does so with Jesus Christ, be a fellowship sub- 
sisting between God and Jesus Christ, which is presupposed 
by the former ; and since it is one and the same thing to have 
part in that fellowship and to stand in personal fellowship with 
God, it must be a relation within the Godhead and eternal. 

Notwithstanding Hofmann’s denial, then, of all suspicious 
affinity between his systematic theology and the objects pro- 
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posed by Hegel and Rothe, this suspicious affinity exists never- 
theless, in as far as Hofmann also seeks from a first proposition 
to deduce by speculative reasoning the contents of the theolo- 
gical system. The difference between Hofmann’s speculative 
attempts and other philosophical or theological systems lies 
only in the peculiar character of his speculation arising from 
the contents of his first proposition. Of this we have already 
—— and we must now enter on a closer examination of 
fmann’s speculative method in this its special peculiarity. 

Christianity is stated in the simplest and most general form, 
in the proposition on which the system is based, to be a rela- 
tion existing between God and man. The thing proposed is, 
by a process of thinking within this enunciated fret, to dis- 
cover those other facts, or more precisely those other existing 
relations which are necessarily implied as presupposed, present, 
or predicted, in that first relation, and which must therefore 
be necessarily assumed as actually past, present, or future, in 
order to the possibility of the existence of the relation between 
God and man which has been enunciated, and as it has been 
enunciated. So that the proposal amounts to a speculative 
deduction of facts from a first fact, the actual existence of 
which fact is taken as the starting-point. But such a specula- 
tive deduction of facts from facts is an internal impossibility, 
as Dr Kliefoth has irrefragably shewn. Dr Hofmann has, in 
his recent “ Defence,” made a very unhappy attempt to obviate 
this objection. “He who sees a bed of lava concludes from 
that phenomenon that a volcanic eruption has there taken 
lace.” Undoubtedly, the man who knows what a bed of lava 
is, and who knows also how such a bed is formed, readily con- 
cludes, when he finds a bed of lava anywhere, that a volcanic 
eruption must have taken place thereabouts. In like manner, 
a Christian who already knows what Christianity is, and how 
a man becomes a Christian, will conclude if he finds a Christian 
among heathens, that he has become a Christian in that way 
in which alone men become Christians. But in this there is 
no speculative deduction of facts from facts; he simply sub- 
sumes a particular fact under a causal series that is already 
known, and that does not need to be for the first time specu- 
latively discovered or proved from the facts before him. How 
can Dr Hofmann, then, take refuge in so utterly inappli- 
cable an illustration? The illustration from natural history 
would be applicable only if Dr Hofmann imagined a natu- 
ralist who, by means of scientific observation of some object, 
and on the hypothesis, based on science, that it had not — 
always been, but had at some time become what it is, should 
undertake to inquire -how and through what causes it had 
so become. But we need only a closer inspection of the 
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“ exact” method of the natural philosopher, to see how it is as 
to the deduction of facts from facts. The natural philosopher 
does certainly reason from a state of things lying before him 
back to the causes that produced that state; but his inferences 
are only hypothetical, being based on the assumption that the 
phenomenon, which presents itself to him as an effect, admits 
of being subsumed under a known causal connection, under 
known general laws. Not by speculative reasoning backwards 
from the effect, but only by means of known causal connections 
and laws, under which the case he is investigating may be 
hypothetically subsumed, he reasons hypothetically backwards 
to the cause; and this method of hypothetical reasoning, in 
distinction from the purely experimental investigation or dis- 
covery of a causal connection, is admissible only in so far as it 
is possible to subsume the facts of experience under connections 
and laws already known. . Moreover, such a hypothetical in- 
ference, based though it thus be on actual science, can of itself 

roduce only a probability, never a certainty ; certainty can 
be reached only when by experiment or actual observation we 
succeed in shewing the causal connection itself, beside our 
hypothetical conclusion, as a real fact. That it is not possible 
to deduce facts speculatively from facts according to the causal 
connection, becomes also evident at once by considering the dif- 
ference between cause and causation,—namely, that the affect 
does not contain the cause itself, but (what is a different thing) 
the result of the operating power of the cause. 

We need not wonder, therefore, to find that Hofmann nowhere 
succeeds in what he undertakes, actually in his system to 
deduce facts speculatively from facts. In every instance in 
which such a speculative argument is employed, it is an utterly 
unsolid one, and nothing is made out but the baseless semblance 
of an argument. Of course I cannot enter here on a detailed 
review of his system in order to make good this assertion. But 
as it is necessary to expose the utterly groundless and baseless 
character of Hofmann's speculative method, I will, by way of 
example, subject to minute critical analysis his speculative proof 
of the internal divine relation of God to Jesus Christ, as he 

laces it in the beginning of his system. By this first argument 
it is that Hofmann lays the general foundation of his speculative 
system, which stands or falls therewith. The more particular 
consideration, by way of example, of this first speculative argu- 
ment, so very important a one for the whole system, will then 
also serve to procure us a more accurate view of the actual pro- 
cedure of Hofmann in the construction of his system. His these 
first propositions fall to be considered. They run thus :— 

“1. Christianity is a relation of personal fellowship between God 
and mankind, or between love and responsive love; a relationship 
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therefore of God—not merely as the power to which the world be- 
longs, but as the self-existent eternal ego—to a created ego. 

“2. The means of this fellowship of love between God and the 
Christian is Jesus Christ; not anything of Jesus Christ, but Jesus 
Christ himself. The Christian stands in personal fellowship with 
God, when he so stands with Jesus Christ. 

“3. But if the Christian stands in fellowship with God, when he 
so stands with Jesus Christ, there must exist, in order to this, a 
fellowship between God and Jesus Christ; and that fellowship (in- 
asmuch as it is one and the same thing to have part therein and to 
stand in personal fellowship with God) must, while it is a relation 
between God and the man Jesus, be at the same time a relation 
within God himself,—in the former respect beginning in time, in the 
latter respect eternal.” 

Omitting for the present the consideration of much besides 
that is objectionable, we proceed to examine only the logic of 
these propositions. Let us recall, therefore, the thing that 
was proposed to be done. It was to prove the simplest state- 
ment of the fact of Christianity, by a process of mere thinking 
thereon, that there must subsist, as the pre-requisite thereof, an 
eternal relation between God and Jesus Christ within God 
himself ; and this because the relation which actually subsists 
between God and the Christian would be impossible, did not 
such a relation exist between God and Jesus Christ. The fact, 
that faith in Jesus Christ as very God and very man is a part 
of that Christian faith on which the blessed filial relation- 
ship rests of the sinful man who is reconciled to God through 
Jesus Christ, is to be left out of view ; the proposal is rather to 
shew, by a priori reasoning, that we are necessarily led to infer 
the existence of this relation between God and Jesus Christ, 
by mere thinking on the most simple statement of the fact of 
Christianity for the purpose of discovering what that fact neces- 
sarily pre-supposes. Fo tan therefore to examine, whether 
and how this conclusion is actually reached by such speculative 
thinking ? or whether and how far it is the case, that in con- 
tradiction to the express requirement of the method, and also 
beyond the limits stated in the exception bargained for (namely, 
of facts wholly undisputed and outside the range of all that is 
here disputable), the conclusion is reached only by the assump- 
tion of new definitions drawn from the known substance of Chris- 
tianity, as matter of experience within the system-maker him- 
self ? 

There meets us, then, in the very first clause an “or,” by 
which a new definition is introduced. Christianity is a rela- 
tion of personal fellowship between God and snaatitbed, or of 
love and responsive love. Such an “or” would be logically 
allowable, only if the idea it substitutes were identical with 
that for which it is substituted. This, however, is by no 
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means the case. The relation of love and responsive love is 
indeed a relation of personal fellowship; but a relation of 
personal renga a not necessarily a relation of love and 
responsive love. ere are other relations of personal fellow- 
ship as well—namely, wheresoever there exists a fellowship of 
any kind between persons. The substituted idea is to that 
for which it is substituted, as the ies to the genus. It 
contains accordingly more specific characteristics ; and these 
more specific characteristics, not “derived” from the most 
simple expression of Christianity, but merely added to it 
under the shield of a false “or.” Derived they are in reality 
rather from the knowledge elsewhere gathered by the system- 
maker respecting Christianity, as an existence “ within him- 
self.” Moreover let it, as to this point, be noticed also, how 
there is thus obtained an utterly false proposition. The term 
“mankind ” in these general propositions can suggest only the 
natural idea of mankind—the idea of mankind as descended 
from Adam. But actual Christianity is assuredly not a rela- 
tion of love and responsive love between God and mankind. 
Nothing but an inconceivable slovenliness and confusion of 
thought could forget that no Christian can talk of a responsive 
love of mankind towards God; or could, at the very beginning, 
without more ado, define the fact of the Christianity of the 
Christian as (in the simplest expression of it) a relation of 
personal fellowship between God and mankind; for such a 
relationship, such an alliance, implies, of course, always the 
two sides. 

If the relation between God and the Christian is a relation 
of love and responsive love, then undoubtedly it cannot be 
merely a relationship of that Power to which the world belongs. 
But, we must now ask, whence comes the System to know 
that there exists such a relationship of God to the Christian, 
to the world in general, as a relationship of the Power to 
which the world belongs? and what is precisely meant and 
introduced into the system by this obscure expression? As 
the sequel shews, in which, at a later stage of the system, the 
revealed idea of creation is taken for granted as a thing of 
course, there is here added to the system, under the name 
of the relationship of God as the Power that owns the world, 
and added in order to be used at pleasure, nothing less than 
that definite idea of God which is contained in the Christian 
faith, and the definite view of that relation, therein implied, 
which God bears to the world. By a clever “not merely,” 
there is introduced from without, as it were froin the juggler’s 
pocket into the game of the system, a very significant positive 
meaning—a meaning that has not been “derived” from the 
most simple statement of Christianity. Let it be recollected, 
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that a relation of personal fellowship, and that too of love and 
responsive love between God and man, is assumed even by 
the dualists, notwithstanding that they, denying the creation 
of the world by divine omnipotence, do not consider God 
absolutely as the Power that owns the world. Yet it would 
seem to be part of the pro of the “system” to “ derive,” 
by mere thinking within, the most simple expression of Chris- 
tianity, the conclusion, that the creation of the world by 
divine omnipotence, and the metaphysical relation of God to 
the world therein manifested, must be assumed as necessarily 
resupposed in the relation that exists between God and the 
hristian. But at this point, which the history of philosophy 
tells us has always been one of the most important for all 
speculative thought, the system rids itself of all specu- 
lation, and enters rather among the stores derived by the 
system-maker from a totally different source, to lay hold of 
information which, as the very first proposition shews, is of 
exceedingly great importance for the system, and is fitted to 
fill up gaps of indefinitely wide dimensions. Yet it cannot be 
said that the Scriptural idea of creation belongs to those 
matters that lie beyond all dispute for a system of speculative 
theology ; for we should then be bound to ask, whether there 
is anything whatever that does not lie beyond all dispute ? 
But we proceed. In the second proposition, the “ by means 
of Jesus Christ” of the original statement is defined more 
precisely as to its logical meaning and import. The fellowship 
of love between God and the Christian is by means of the 
man Christ Jesus. Thus again the system-maker begins by 
adopting into the system a new definition from that informa- 
tion respecting Jesus Christ which he had outside the system. 
We ask, Has he, in addition to the simple statement of the 
fact that the personal fellowship between God and the Chris- 
tian is by means of Jesus Christ, also introduced into the 
system, not only the definite Christian idea of God, but 
the complete knowledge of Jesus Christ, of his person, 
and of his work? From the sequel it is indeed evident, that 
he does not mean to adopt Christ’s divinity from the contents 
of the Christian faith, but to “deduce” it logically from the 
first general enunciation. We cannot, however, discover the 
ground on which the system thinks itself at liberty, in refer- 
ence to the person of Jesus Christ, to borrow the one side— 
the humanity of Christ—from the knowledge of experience, 
and obliged to derive only the second—the divinity of Christ 
—by: speculative deduction from the first enunciation. To 
the faith of the Christian both alike are given facts—that 
Jesus Christ is Man and that he is God; and we all know 
that in the history of Christianity doubts have been raised 
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and have had to be overcome, not only as to the divinity of 
Christ, but as to his true humanity. It has accordingly been 
the church’s effort from the very beginning, in opposition to 
Docetism and Ebionism, to see and to set forth more and 
more definitely the necessity of each nature—of the humanity 
alike with the divinity of Jesus Christ, as necessary pre- 
requisites of that redemption which he has effected from sin, 
death, hell, and the devil. So that the speculative business 
of the “system” ought properly, in accordance with its 
method, to have been this—namely, by means of what the 
statement at the commencement of the system furnished as a 
basis for thought, to determine in general what Jesus Christ 
must necessarily be, in order that the fellowship between God 
and the Christian may be by His means, as is the case. In 
attempting this, the argument which is sought for could not 
assuredly be managed so very quickly as in Hofmann’s system. 
For it would then have to be shewn, in the first place, what 
the fellowship between God and the Christian necessarily pre- 
supposes in order to its possibility ; and this could not have 
been determined without a previous more precise definition of 
the nature of the fellowship to be established. Then also, to 
mention nothing more, something must have been said about 
sin. Then after having thus speculatively ascertained what is 
essential to the redemption which has actually taken place 
through Jesus Christ, it would then seemingly be further 
necessary to prove speculatively therefrom, what all this pre- 
supposes in the nature of the Redeemer’s own n—to wit, 
that he must be as well man as God, neither the one nor the 
other only. But this course, which would indeed have been a 
much longer one, and which would perhaps have straightway 
betrayed the fact, that no one general statement regarding 
Christianity, extracted out of it, can enable Thought to rid 
itself of the fact of Christianity in general. This course Hof- 
mann does not attempt. While he introduces the humanity 
of Christ into the system as an undoubted fact of history, he 
tries to deduce his divinity immediately from the proposition, 
that the fellowship of love between God and man is by means 
of the man Christ Jesus. But before examining this argu- 
ment itself (being, as it is, the very marrow of the speculative 
ratiocination at the commencement of Hofmann’s system), we 
must make one additional remark. Why did se not adopt 
at once into his first enunciation what he now adds to it 
about Jesus Christ? Why did he not - at once regarding 
Christianity that it is a relation of personal fellowship between 
God and the Christian through the man Christ Jesus? Was 
it, perchance, because then everybody would have seen at 
once that the fact of Christianity was defined falsely in the 
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simplest enunciation, inasmuch as the relation between God 
and the Christian is not through the man, but through the 
God-man Christ Jesus? But it is very evident that the false 
statement is not changed into a true one by its non-appearance 
until the second proposition of the system. Even here, to 
speak accurately, the thing should have been expressed thus 
—that the relation between God and the Christian is through 
that Jesus Christ of whom we know in the first instance, and 
are at liberty to say, without speculative proof, that he is 
Man, that he has entered as real man into the history of the 
race. It is true that in this way attention would have been 
openly called to the use made of information found outside 
the system, and the propositions would have sounded less like 
speculative discoveries; but, at the same time, the system 
would have been freed from a serious difficulty, which, as we 
shall see, it very soon begins to find exceedingly inconvenient. 

To gain another point in advance, Dr Hofmann explains 
more particularly what is meant by the phrase, “by means of 
Jesus Christ ;’ and whereas it had hitherto been used in the 
system not very accurately (with such phrases, for example, as 
that “or”), the words are now all at once taken very rigorously, 
and used with the utmost precision, so that it becomes plain 
that the affair is going to be serious. To the words, “through 
the man Christ Jesus,” Hofmann adds, “not through anything 
of him, but through himself.” Now it is indeed true, that if the 
means of fellowship consisted in a something of Christ (that is, 
let us suppose, in a work of Christ), in such a sense that the 
person of esus Christ himself should not come into considera- 
tion in those means at all, then undoubtedly it could not be 
said, in any proper sense, that the means was Jesus Christ, 
though, at the same time, the connection of the means with 
Christ would not entirely be denied. We grant to the “sys- 
tem” that the proposition regarding the mediation of Christ, 
strictly taken, excludes the placing of the mediating efficacy in 
any something that has emanated indeed, but is now separated 
from Jesus, and is left without Him, to effect the work by 
itself. We grant that, in Hofmann’s simplest enunciation, 
taking its words strictly, the mediatory work is so connected 
with the person of Christ himself, that one must have entered 
into connection with this Person himself, in order to have part 
in the result spoken of. Neither need it for the first time be 
remarked that this thought is agreeable to Christian truth, that 
it is a very important one, and that there is no dispite about 
it between believing Christians and theologians. But we must 
now assert that the foundation for nothing farther than what 
has been mentioned lies in the simple statement, unless some 
secret false sense be foisted into it by a legerdemain of words ; 
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and that, logically, Hofmann’s explanation of it, in as far as it 
includes more than this, is as unwarranted in the system as it 
is contradictory to Christian truth. For it does include more ; 
and it is false to say, in terms so unqualified, that the means 
of the fellowship between God and the Christian lies not in 
anything of Christ, but in Christ himself. The Lord’s actions, 
his teaching, and above all, his death and resurrection, are not 
himself, but (to use Hofmann’s very inadequate abstract ex- 
pression) “something of him ;” and, nevertheless, it is by means 
of these that he has established the “relationship” between 
God and the Christian. In order that all this might have the 
value and efficacy which it has, his person is assuredly necessary ; 
and it is he, even he himself, who, as Mediator, accomplishes 
the reconciliation ; person and work belong indissolubly to each 
other, the one is not to be separated from the other. But on 
that very account, the person must not be taken without the 
work, and to the exclusion of the work, for the “means” of 
fellowship. Yet that is what Hofmann does in the sense he 
has given to his proposition. It excludes, if the words are to 
be A strictly—and Hofmann forces us to do so—it excludes, 
universally, “everything of him” from the “means” of fellow- 
ship, while those “means” are restricted to the person alone, 
to the exclusion of “anything of him” at all. “The Christian,” 
so he puts the same thought in another form at the end of the 
mt proposition, “the Christian stands in personal fellowship 
with God when he does so with Jesus Christ.” 

In the third proposition, it is in the first place observed, as 
an additional pre-requisite in order to the establishment of the 
relationship between God and man by means of the man Christ 
Jesus, that there must be a relation of fellowship between God 
and Jesus the Mediator. This must be fully admitted, as well 
as that there must be a relation of fellowship on man’s side to 
the Mediator. But of what precise nature the relation of man 
to the person of Jesus Christ, as well, on the other hand, as the 
relation of God to the same Jesus Christ must be, in order that 
the work of mediation between God and man may be accom- 

lished through him; of that the system is as yet ignorant, 
Seinen as yet the system knows nothing further even of the 
method of mediation except that it takes place through the 
man Christ Jesus, and is indeed dependent on his own self. 
Nevertheless Hofmann thinks himself now able, from the point 
he has already reached, forthwith to conclude of what precise 
nature the relation must be, that is to be pre-supposed between 
God and the man Christ Jesus. This fellowship between God 
and Jesus Christ, according to Hofmann, “inasmuch as it is 
one and the same thing to have part in it and to stand in 
pereonal fellowship with God,” must be a relation within the 
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Godhead itself, and eternal. Such is the speculative argument 
by which Hofmann thinks he has proved the internal, eternal 
relation of God and Jesus Christ—the divinity of Jesus Christ. 

And how stands it now with this argument ? 

In the first place, in order to find the basis for the argument, 
there is introduced into the system, without more ado, and as 
a mere assertion (by the phrase “inasmuch as”), an entirely 
new statement as to the nature of the fellowship between God 
and man, established through Jesus Christ—a statement abso- 
lutely without any foundation in the — propositions of 
the system, and which must be rejected besides, as being even 
in itself a false one. The assertion, to wit, is made without 
more ado, that to share in the fellowship between God and 
Jesus Christ is the same thing as to stand in personal fellow- 
ship with God. It is thus asserted that the Christian stands 
in fellowship of love with God, because, having entered into 
personal fellowship with the man Christ Jesus, he shares in the 
fellowship which exists between God and the man Christ 
Jesus. Where has the system learned—this we must ask—that 
such as is here asserted is the nature of the method of media- 
tion? As far as the previous propositions are concerned, the 
system plainly knows nothing but this,—that there must be a 

rsonal relationship, both of man and of God, to the man Christ 

esus ; and that these two relationships (namely, the relation of 
God to the man Jesus Christ, and that of man to the same Jesus 
Christ must be such, that the fellowship between God and man 
may be by means of the man Jesus Christ. But how this takes 
place the system is as yet absolutely ignorant. That ought, had it 
been possible, to have been deduced from the firstsimple enun- 
ciation. But itis verily not a matter of course that the method of 
mediation between God and man must be conceived of in the 
way asserted. It is altogether unwarranted, and at the same time 
supremely comical, to find a system that was to derive its con- 
tents from the most simple enunciation of actually experienced 
Christianity, making use of so very significant a definition as 
the one regarding the way in which this Christian privilege is 
brought about through Jesus Christ, and that detinition not 
“ derived ” from the aforesaid simplest enunciation, but thrown 
into the system by a mere assertion. And this very assertion 
regarding the most important point in the system of Chris- 
tianity is moreover a false one. To shew this, it needs only 
the following short remarks. The mediatorial function of 
Jesus Christ can by no means be described simply by sayi 
that we, when we enter into “ personal fellowship ” with him, 
now obtain part in the relation of fellowship between God and 
Christ. The atoning blood of redemption by which we are 
cleansed, and the appropriation of the merit thereby procured 
through faith in the forgiveness of sins for Christ's sake, lie 
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between. But for this very reason the fellowship of love be- 
tween God and the Christian—that privilege which has been 
procured for us by redeeming blood, and bestowed on us by 
grace—is and always continues to be different in kind from 
that which is a pre-requisite of the work of reconciliation be- 
tween God and the Christian, namely, the fellowship that sub- 
sists between God and Jesus Christ. That Christians, the re- 
conciled creatures of the three-one God, can have no share 
whatever in that fellowship between God and Jesus Christ 
which, as eternally subsisting between the Father and the Son, 
was necessary in order to the mediatorial work, is self-evident. 
It is absurd, therefore, to affirm so easily that to share in the 
relationship between God and Jesus Christ is one and the same 
thing as to stand in personal fellowship with God. 

But further. Even were the allegation true, that the fellow- 
ship of love between the Christian and God is one and the same 
thing with sharing in the fellowship between God and the man 
Christ Jesus, how in all the world is it thence to follow, as 
Hofmann reasons, that the relation between God and Christ, in 
which the Christian shares, is a relation internal to God, and 
eternal? How lies the thing really according to the system ? 
Why thus: the fellowship of love between God and the Chris- 
tian, (which is a relation neither internal to God nor eternal, 
but only a personal relationship of God and the creature), is 
according to the system to rest on the alleged truth, that the 
man who stands in personal fellowship with Jesus Christ, shares 
in the fellowship which subsists between God and the man 
Christ Jesus. What then can be inferred, but that the same 
relationship exists between God and Jesus Christ, as that which, 
by sharing therein, the Christian is to enter into, and which is 
a relation neither internal to God nor eternal? What is there 
in the connection of Hofmann’s propositions to lead to the re- 
sult, that the relation between God and the man Christ Jesus, 
in which the Christian is to share, and which must therefore 
be such as can become a relation between God and the Chris- 
tian, is to be of a kind so totally different from that between 
God and the Christian, even wore | as the relation between God 
and the creature can by no possibility become? What, we ask, 
is there in the connection of those ss to conduct us 
in particular to a relation of such a different kind—an eternal 
one within the Godhead between God and Jesus Christ,— 
whereas, according to the second proposition, that relation is to 
be considered as a relationship of God to the man Christ 
Jesus? In fact, a more glaring meré Pacis sig GAAo yévog than that 
which here occurs in the system ; a more baseless, unintelligible 
argument than that which is to prove the divin'ty of Christ 
by ratiocination, as a thing necessarily implied in experimental 
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Christianity, it is scarce possible to imagine. There is no real 
argument. In reality we have mere assertions—unwarranted 
moreover in themselves, and false—put together in the form of 
an argument; and that form, therefore, is nothing but an 
empty ap nee. If (to transplant ourselves into the train 
of Dr Hofmann’s speculative ratiocination), in determining what 
is pre-requisite, in order to the establishment of a fellowship of 
love between God and the Christian through Jesus Christ, by 
participation in the fellowship of love between Jesus Christ and 
God, it is insufficient to assume merely that the same fellowship 
of love (not within the Godhead, nor eternal), which is to be 
established between God and man, exists also between God and 
Jesus Christ ; if rather, in direct contrast to the relation to be 
constituted between God and the Christian, the relation of love 
between God and Jesus Christ must be assumed as one within 
the Godhead and eternal, in order that participation in it may 
be capable of establishing that fellowship of love between God 
and the Christian which is neither within the Godhead nor 
eternal. Yet ought this itself to be demonstrated by specula- 
tive arguments ; yet ought this itself to have been first proved 
in the way of ratiocinative “derivation” from the simplest 
statement—namely, that the relation between God and Jesus 
Christ must be one so essentially different in kind, in order to 
be the adequate pre-supposition of the relation to be established. 
It thus appears that even the speculative demonstration itself 
that was to be got at, has not been so much as touched with 
one of the fingers. 

The entire baselessness of the reasoning which has just been 
considered, and which is so decisive for the whole system— 
reasoning which an accurate examination thus dissolves into 
an empty phantasm—must become apparent to every person 
who (as is always necessary in speculative thought) only gives 
himself, simply and purely, up to the examination of this series 
of arguments as arguments. In order to be secured against 
deception, or any false impression, one must only beware of 
lending a foreign support to the propositions of the system 
(which, as in the system, they have no right to), by mentally 
introducing into them those doctrines regarding the God-man- 
hood of Christ, and its importance for the establishment of the 
fellowship of love between God and the Christian, of which 
faith, as such, is well assured, and which the propositions of 
the system obscurely suggest. 

Tested by its own methodological postulate, the “system” 
appears in a very dismal predicament. It corresponds very ill 
with that postulate. Instead of the contents of the system 
being really “derived” from the simplest expression of the fact 
of Christianity, we find new definitions always. borrowed from 
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the known contents of the Christianity that exists within the 
system-maker himself, and added from without to the simplest 
expression, in order to help out the unfolding of the system. 
The method is thus seen to be an utterly uncertain mixture of 
information got by experience and of speculation. By this 
impure and uncertain medley, Reasoning and Faith are both 
defrauded. Reason pilfers from Faith, and from what Faith 
believes ; while, on the other hand, the nature and object- 
matter of Faith is everywhere hidden and maltreated under 
the semblance of a speculative ratiocination, into which the 
maltreated matter of the Faith is transplanted. 

The deficiencies of Hofmann’s system, in respect of the 
attempt at speculative deduction, are so manifest, that they 
have been admitted even by his admirer Luthardt ; who, pre- 
cisely on this point, dissents from Hofmann’s method, holding 
it impossible to discover the system of Christian doctrine from 
one’s own experience of salvation from justifying faith, by the 
mere internal necessity and self-moving power of the subjective 
certainty of faith. Yet he thinks he can hold fast the object 

roposed by the system. “Thus much, or thus little of it (of 
Scbesaals theology) may be considered fire-proof,” he says ; 
“the object which it proposes to theological science must never 
be forgotten.” What that object is, Luthardt states as fol- 
lows :— 


“In the actual possession of salvation (the divine fellowship 
through Christ is meant) all former saving history has reached its 
conclusion, is therefore laid aside (?) and left behind (?), and the 
basis is laid for all that is to come. It is undoubtedly possible to 
go backwards and forwards from this historical centre to the eternal 
beginning, and to the eternal end. We must postulate, that every 
single point in dogmatic theology prove itself to stand on these 
lines stretching out from that centre, so as to belong with it to the 
objective system of the history of salvation, and not to be an iso- 
lated fact or truth by itself.” 


And Hofmann also himself speaks similarly of his proposed 
object. In his “Defence,” he tells us, that his attempt has 
been— 


“ To establish a body of Christian doctrine, in which the several 
facts shall shew themselves to be authenticated by their enclosure 
within the self-evidencing presence of personal Christianity, and no 
component part shall take its place with the mere value of an 
outwardly attested fact, but everything in virtue of its significance 
in personal Christianity.” 


In the foregoing sentences an object is indicated, which, 
beyond doubt, is really proposed to theological science, and 
which is unquestionably a very important one. Christianity is 
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really a system, a single whole composed of organic elements 
—not a mere heap of unconnected items thrown externally and 
arbitrarily together. Each part takes its necessary place in the 
whole, and, as a member of the whole, has an important rela- 
tion to the whole. There exists a connection of the individual 
elements in the unity of the whole and among one another— 
the connection between conditioning pre-requisites and con- 
ditioned consequences. The character of the one is determined 
by the character of the other; and not merely is the condi- 
tioned determined by the character of that which conditions it, 
but, on the other hand also, that which conditions is teleologi- 
cally affected by-its relation to that which is to be conditioned. 
It is, accordingly, the task of systematic theology to view and 
exhibit the whole in this its inward unity, and according to 
these n inward connections. In as far as this inward 
connection od inter-dependence of parts is not perceived, each 
several doctrine has remained, at least for theological recogni- 
tion, a mere external thesis—a thing that merely happens so 
to be. Even by Faith itself this object of theological science 
is —— Even for Faith itself and for the life of faith, 
that which is believed is to — a living place, and not to 


remain a thing merely believed on divine authority. 


The object, therefore, which Hofmann wishes to accomplish 
by his system is one of indisputable importance. It seems to 


us also that the influence which his system exercises is due to 
the fact that it strives after the accomplishment of this object; 
and that it points attention to the internal connection of divine 
truth (though it does so by an untenable method that applies 
itself loosely to the propositions he has laid together as a 
foundation, and ee it suffers even those internal connec- 
tions to appear only in dim abstractness, with various inter- 
polations and in false aspects). Hence it is, we think, that his 
disciples still cleave with enthusiasm to the objects proposed by 
the system, and at the same time to many separate theses, 
even though the false web of the method is already falling to 
pieces as an unsubstantial thing in their hands, and though 
they are beginning to obtain a clear view of the erroneousness 
of many propositions of the system. 

But the present question, when we oppose Hofmann’s sys- 
tem, is not whether the forementioned object is or is not to 
be proposed to theological science. It is, to say the least, a 
gross assumption, calculating on the ey oe of ignorance, to 
state the case, as if Hofmann had been the first to propose this 
object to theology; as if, in proposing it, his theology possessed 
some peculiarity and merit, and as if those who oppose his 
theology as false and pernicious were unacquainted with that 
object, and saw nothing but isolated individualities in the facts 
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and doctrines of faith. Whoever has even superficially the 
scantiest acquaintance with the history and position of theo- 
logy must know that the object spoken of is universally re- 
i We would fain know the name of any d tic 
theologian who has not propgsed this as an object to his own 
theology. To the theology of our own [the Lutheran] Church 
especially, ever since its origin, this object has been familiar. 
For what else is affirmed in the rule regarding the ana 
of faith, than that everything must be understood and de- 
finitely recognised in its relation to the centre of faith, in its 
vital bearing on the gracious life of the believing and justified 
child of ? It is not, therefore, this well understood pur- 
pose of theology (as to which there is no dispute) that we 
speak of when we criticise Hofmann’s system; it is not, 
whether this purpose ought or ought not to be always 
kept in view; but it is of the way and manner adopted by 
Hofmann in his theology, in his system for the attainment of 
this purpose. And of this way and manner of Hofmann’s 
method, in which the peculiarity of his theology consists, we 
affirm that it is a false and utterly perverse one; and that, 
while it presents the deceptive appearance of attaining the 
object in a new way, it does on that very account render the 
right solution of the problem an impossibility. In order to 
that right solution we must break with Hofmann’s system alto- 
gether; we must have done with that impure and uncertain 
mixture of information got by experience and a@ priori ratio- 
cinations, which can mod in nothing but a worthless product 
of half reasoning and half believing. Theological reasoning 
must throw itself into the whole of actual Christianity as its 
given materials, unreservedly i that the contents 
of the system are by no means such as have yet to be pro- 
duced by thought, but such as are already all given with the 
fact of Christianity. 

Undoubtedly, in order to the construction of the system, 
reasoning must take place upon those given materials. And 
this theological reasoning upon the given materials is such 
that it seems in certain aspects nearly akin to the speculative 
ratiocination that attempts to deduce the system a priori. 
In order to perceive the relation of every part to the whole, 
and the necessary connections of the part in the unity of the 
whole, it is needful to distinguish that which in any single 
point has an essential bearing on the whole system, abstracting 
it from its concrete form and connections, and then ascertain- 
ing what it presupposes, implies, or carries with it as its con- 
sequences. There is thus, over against the concrete form of 
the given materials, a freer movement. of thought in the sub- 
ject ; there is, without regard tc the concrete form, a specula- 
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tive ratiocination from a single point. Evidently this needful 
pen of thought seems to approach very near to the specu- 
ative ratiocination that attempts the deduction of the system 
a priori. All the more sharply, however, must we attend to 
the necessary distinction to be observed. Here again the re- 
marks become important which have been already made in 
regard to reasoning upwards from effect to cause. It is un- 
doubtedly possible, by consideration of an» effect, to ascertain 
what has been effected, what the cause therefore must have 
been capable of effecting, and this, therefore, may be specula- 
tively settled as a postulate in regard to the cause, and its 
effective power ; but the cause itself, where it is to be found 
and how it has accomplished its effect, that cannot be ascer- 
tained speculatively as a postulate ; that (supposing it possible 
to do this by means of known general laws and causal connec- 
tions) ak be determined only in the way of hypothesis. 
For example, we may undoubtedly ascertain what is involved 
in a sinful man’s justification by faith before God what it pre- 
supposes as done. We may settle it as a postulate, that some 
foundation must exist, on the ground of which God, instead of 
executing punishment on the sinner, forgives the guilt of sin, 
and receives him as righteous. But what that foundation is, 
in God and in the work of redemption, cannot be inferred from 
the result (that is to say, from the righteousness of faith), as a 
fact necessarily pre-supposed in it, any more than it is possible 
on the other hand to infer, from the merit of Christ’s sufferings 
and death alone, the way and manner in which, by God’s will 
and in accordance with the demands of his justice and mercy, 
that merit is made over to man, and becomes his in order to 
salvation. 

And there is no need whatever to extend the province 
of speculative reasoning farther than this, in order to accom- 
- the design aimed at in the construction of the theo- 
ogical system. It is not at all necessary, in order to this, that 
other parts of the system should be logically deduced from any 
one single point, as Hofmann has tried to do. There is no- 
thing to hinder us, after we have examined one point by itself 
in its bearings on the system, than to turn to other points, and 
make them also (in their given nature and connections) the 
object of ore in order to ascertain how they too bear on 
the system and on the former point. If the result be, that the 
one tallies with the other, the problem is solved ; the connec- 
tion sought after, the mutual relation of the two parts of the 
system is perceived ; and neither this connection, nor the con- 
nected parts themselves, remain henceforth merely .external 
things, or isolated facts for the theologian. What more is 
needed to satisfy every one who has not a morbid craving for 
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speculation—a craving altogether alien from the spirit of true 
theology ? 

Thus, then, theological thought (even that which reasons 
speculatively within the given materials, as is requisite in the 
construction of the system) has absolutely nothing in common 
with a speculative deduction of materials a priort. But it may 
further be shewn without difficulty, that theological reasoning 
becomes aberrant, and incapable of fulfilling its purpose, the 
moment it ceases to be a reasoning upon the given materials 
upon their given relations. 

If it is to be ascertained by the consideration of a single 
point of the system, what causal power it, as an effect, pre- 
supposes in that which is the reason of it, we must not view 
this point in the most general manner possible, nor start from 
a most general expression of it. On the very contrary, it is 
only when we view it in its full character, that we can possibl 
perceive what it postulates as the reason of its existence. It 
is not therefore in dim abstractions that theological reasoning is 
to move ; but it must place itself among the completely defined 
realities of the given materials. That which may be inferred, 
for example, by way of postulate, as a necessary pre-requisite 
of justifying faith, can be so inferred only when we have ap- 
prehended in all definiteness what justifying faith is. It is not 
by saying quite generally that there subsists a fellowship of 
love between God and the Christian by means of Jesus Christ, 
but only by a more definite statement of the nature of that 
fellowship of love which alone is possible between God and 
sinful man, that postulates can be deduced as to what must 
take place through Jesus Christ as Mediator. So also, if any 
one of the elements that constitute justifying faith be examined 
for the purpose of ascertaining what it pre-supposes as its foun- 
dation, this single element also would need to be viewed in its 
complete character and position in the whole. At whatever 
point investigation enters, there it must rest upon the definite 
character and position which that point has in the given whole. 
If this is not done, if we start from an altogether general and 
therefore indefinite idea, the consequence will be, as Hofmann’s 
system proves, the greatest uncertainty in the way by which 
that generality is to be made more determinate ; as well as 
through the constant necessity of borrowing and interweaving 
into the web of argument new information from the materials 
of experience, in order to get at those more~precise definitions 
which the reasoning that has taken its start from a generality 
seems to find indispensable. And so it is left to a man’s arbi- 
trary pleasure to assign to those borrowed materials whatever 
meaning he deems sufficient or requisite. 

Further, it will be manifest, if we consider the connection 
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and interdependence of every part amid the whole, that if 
we confine ourselves to the examination that starts from a 
single point of Christian truth, it is quite impossible to gain 
an accurate knowledge of the real character even of that one 
point. The right character of the thing conditioned depends 
on whether that which conditions it has worked itself purely 
out, whether in the thing conditioned the result which ought 
to be produced has really been produced. Now, if there appear 
a disagreement between what conditions and what is conditioned, 
it would be quite unwarrantable to attempt, in a one-sided 
way, to square the former into accordance with our first ideas 
of the latter ; it is, on the contrary, our present duty to exa- 
mine whether the consideration of the former, precisely as it is 
given to us, does not give us the basis for a necessary correction 
of our first views of the latter. It follows that we must never 
start from any one fixed point with more than a hypothetical as- 
sumption of its correctness. It follows, that with the argument 
from the effect or result, the converse argument from the cause 
or reason must stand side by side as its necessary complement. 
We need not surely prove how important it is to give special 
heed to this, if we would not have a falee subjective view of 
what constitutes the nature of personal Christianity exercise a 
deeply corrupting influence on the theological system. Per- 
sonal Christianity in its truth and right character can be based 
only on the true apprehension and holding fast of the revela- 
tions given and the gracious works done by as a basis of per- 
sonal salvation. In order to the right attainment, then, of the 
object proposed to systematic theology, it is by no means 
enough to adopt a one-sided mode of investigation along a 
single line : theological inquiry must move in many directions 
backwards and forwards between the single points of the given 
system in accordance with its internal connections. 

Consider this also. The character and position of a given 
point in the whole depends by no means merely on its relaticn 
to some one other point. The character of each single point is 
conditioned by the whole. The nature of the whole system in 
all its parts must be seen, if we would perceive the true nature 
even of a single part. Accordingly, Anselm, when he set him- 
self to answer the question, Cur Deus homo? did not start 
merely from one point in the system, say from man’s need of 
salvation, but he deemed it necessary to embrace in his view 
also what was required for the work of salvation from the other 
side (namely, from God, his justice, and his mercy), in order to 
assign it its true nature. It follows thus, again, that theologi- 
cal inquiry, in seeking to perceive the internal connections of 
the Christian system, cannot move through the whole in a line 
of speculative discovery, arguing and constructing from a single 
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point ; but that it must always pre-suppose the whole as actu- 
ally given, confining itself to its proper office of discovering the 
bearings of each several point in all directions. 

Let the foregoing remarks suffice to shew, that Thought, in 
the construction of the theological system, must be exercised 
upon the materials that are already given, and must never at- 
tempt to produce, as for the first time, the contents of the sys- 
tem. We add but this, that it is only such a Thinking upon 
the given objects of faith that corresponds to the nature of 
faith, and of that which faith believes. For while the view of 
faith penetrates among faith’s own objects and their internal 
connections, it must nevertheless, in accordance with its nature 
and with the nature of what it believes, stand ever still, in be- 
lieving humility and believing joy, before the unsearchable 
and unfathomable depths of the divine mysteries ; contented 
with that measure of light which is granted to faith, and which, 
totally differing from a speculative perception of the necessity 
of its objects, or of the impossibility of those objects being any- 
thing else than what they are, receives those objects simply as 
divinely-attested realities. Is it, then, so hard a thing to 
maintain in theology, that the “system” which has been given 
to faith by the revelation of God lies hid in God himself as to 
its inmost and deepest reasons and connections, and that it 
cannot become the absolutely comprehended system of human 
thought and knowledge ? 





Art. V.—Church Life Historically Viewed.* 


Ir is well known that the latest works on ecclesiastical his- 
tory, especially those since Neander’s time, have bestowed some 
attention upon the church’s inner life, upon the forms of its 
services, and its social institutions. In the year 1823 Neander 
founded a periodical, in which he himself was almost the only 
writer, for the special purpose of treating of the remarkable 
events in the history of the Christian Church, and this was an 
important beginning, and served to direct the attention of 
theologians to this class of appearances within the church of 
Christ. The genius of Neander too was peculiarly well adapted 
for taking up the study of church history from this point of 





* This article, from the pen of Prof. Ehrenfeuchter of Gottingen, . — 
in the last number of the Jahrbiicher fiir Deutche Theologie for 1860. By 
“ church life” he means the inner life of the church in its external phases and 
manifestations —Ep. B. § F. £. R. 
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view, and the art which he possessed and which arose out of 
the fulness of his love of investigating particular facts, and 
tracing the rise and progress of each Christian opinion had 
here opportunity for the fullest development. We find, there- 
fore, that even in his large work on church history it was one 
of the objects of his greatest solicitude to inquire into the 
Christian modes of thought and taste as they displayed them- 
selves in the customs of Christians, without, at the same time, 
overlooking the other branch of historical description, which 
is connected with the great and universal laws of historical pro- 
in the external relations of the church. 

Thus has the history of the church been enriched with a 
new element. How often had historians taken into account 
merely the church’s relations to the state with which she was 
connected ¢ or looked upon her history as only a history of 
changing opinions? In consequence of such modes of treat- 
ment we were deprived of almost every point of common in- 
terest with the immediate present of B aren action. There 
was no relation to the existing administration of the spiritual 
office, to its catechetical, homiletical, and pastoral functions ; 
it was felt, in short, that there was a great gap between this 
branch of theological study and its application in practice. 

It was, however, now hoped that help might be procured 
from another quarter, for now the science of ecclesiastical 
archeology took its rise. The operations of the clergy, the 
special forms, customs, and constitutions of the church were 
examined into and described out of the original sources. But 
this was not so much a description of historical movement as 
of fixed results ; it remains a statistical account of the past. 
It even became a distinguishing feature in this archeological 
science to fix some definite point of time in the Christian cen- 
turies, up to which this more statistical than strictly historical 
relation was to reach ; but, of course, this point of time itself 
was arbitrary, and was fixed at different periods by different 
writers. Here again there was a complete break between that 
fixed point (which was seldom placed later than the eighth 
century) and the present time. How strange, especially to 
the Protestant minister, must those earlier times appear, since 
his own immediate work rests on the ground of those changes 
that were caused by the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 

But it would now seem as if the information we required 
presented itself without further trouble ; for it will be said at 
once, all you have to do is to remove that fixed barrier, and to 
carry out the plan of that archzological science through all 
the centuries down to our own days ; out of the statistical 
notation make a historical relation, and you will then have 
the substance of a history of Church life. And, in fact, there 
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is a great deal of truth in this ; he may in this manner acquire 
a general view, from a general plan of a history of church life, 
but we would be by no means able to deduce from this a 
scientific foundation and justification of such a history ; in any 
case, we should have to be made more decidedly conscious, that 
when we pass from the statistical stand-point to the historical, 
we take an important step, a step which must alter the whole 
method of our consideration. For what we mean by a history 
of church life, is not merely the separate description of that 
which already forms one branch of the general history, nor is 
it the bringing forward into prominence any particular portion 
which, though large and comprehensive, is yet only adapted for 
separate treatment ; it is rather the recognition of the existence 
of a peculiar principle, which principle conditions the very be- 
ing of the church, and out of which the whole development of 
church life takes its rise. Every one must feel how vague and 
undefined is the expression “church life.” Does it not com- 
prehend everything that the church does or experiences? Do 
not the relations of the Church to the State, and the history of 
the spread of Christianity, belong also to the history of the 
church’s life? Can there, in this sense, be any history of 
the church, which is not at the same time a history of her 
life? Does not the history of her doctrines, of her dis- 
putes, and the decisions upon those disputes, come also under 
the same head? Now the first mentioned reference to the 
dogmas of the church and their history, gives us the desired 
clue to aid us in our investigation of the peculiar character of 
such a history of church life. From the time of Semler, the 
history of dogmas has made a place for itself beside church 
history in the stricter sense ; now, just what the history of 
dogmas is for the science of doginatics, that the history of church 
life is for practical theology. 

In the eu of dogmas, we are concerned with the histo- 
rical discussion and formation of the various articles of faith in 
the church, whilst in a history of church life, we are concerned 
with the historical changes in the customs and ordinances of 
the same church. It is undoubtedly true, that ecclesiastical 
history, when it professes to be universal, cannot altogether 
pass by those subjects, but must make mention in its narra- 
tions of those customs and ordinances, in the same manner as 
it must also make frequent allusion to the development of dog- 
mas ; but as the science of dogmatics has been permitted to 
make the changes in the church’s doctrines the subject of a 
special history, so must permission be also granted to write 
histories of the internal life and constitution of the church. 

We must now ask what it is that interpenetrates and ani-- 
mates all those customs and ordinances of the church. This 
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is simply the life of Christian piety itself. In no other province 
does this piety assume such peculiar forms as in that of man- 

ners. It is true it can also be traced in the confessional 
articles, for all dogmas are essentially formed out of the expe- 
riences of Christian piety, but yet the plainest expressions, the 
most visible manifestations of piety, are to be found in the 
various forms of divine worship—hymnology, catechisation, the 
sermon, the cure of souls, the social life as connected with the 
church. To this same head belong also the evidences of piety 
as displayed in the living examples of distinguished individual 
believers. The same man whom we have to thank for the for- 
mation of the new science of the history of Doctrines, has, in 
more than one passage, alluded to the possibility and desir- 
ableness of a history of piety.* It is true that in both these 
subjects Semler tt a polemical object, which was most 
closely connected with the peculiarities of his theological views. 
His plan in the treatment of the study of dogmas and their 
history was to trace out the time and place of the appearance 
of all the various forms through which each dogma passed into 
its final shape, and then to represent it in its inadequateness 
to the eternal ideas of religion itself. In like manner, in the 
conception which he formed of a history of piety, he was espe- 
cially careful to preserve that distinction which, as is well 
known, he made between private piety and public religion. 

For him this history of piety would be a history of the manifold 
individual characteristics which are to be found in the life of 
religion in general. In individuals alone would he have found 
life and truth, whilst in the history of public religion he would 
have found only political, at any rate, mere earthly and worldly 
motives. 

We must not, however, ignore the elements of truth, which, 
even on this subject, are to be found in the allusions and be- 
ginnings made by Semler. The history of dogmatism has 
brought with it its own cure; the once threatening danger that 
all dogmatic science would finally resolve itself into the history of 
dogmas has now vanished, and in like manner, a history of piety 
and of the church life resulting from it, needs not any longer 
to be of necessity an inducement to make a distinction be- 
tween individual piety and public religion in such a sense as 
would altogether remove and reduce to nothing the necessity 
and the value of that public religion. But it is quite another 
o—— whether it be at all possible to give a history of piety. 

not piety something that belongs to the very inmost soul ? 
Does it not retire into the most secret feelings of the individual 
in such a manner that it cannot possibly be the subject of his- 
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turical knowledge which is always cognizant only of the visible 
and external? Here, however, we have to treat, not of the 
secret depths of the soul, not of the hidden mystery of piety, 
but of that piety that is apparent, and that appears in such a 
manner that it may immediately be recognised. Has not 
piety a — mode of expressing itself in music? Is there 
not a religious poetry in which external and internal are ex- 
actly suited to each other—exactly penetrate and cover each 
other? Are there not monuments of architecture in which the 
creative spirit of piety has, as it were, embodied itself? Are 
there not individuals whose distinguishing characteristic is an 
exclusively holy frame of mind, by which their whole being is 
intheanasil ? And all these different appearances of pious Sife 
are by no means monotonous and uniform ; the attentive glance 
will very soon discover distinctive characters and features. 
Let only a religious musical work by Palestrina be compared 
with one by Eccard, or one of Lotti’s productions with a work 
of Bach’s, and we find that, with the unity of religious senti- 
ment, there is a fundamental difference of tone. Or, again, 
how very different is the character of the piety of the middle 
ages from that of the Reformation in the sixteenth century ! 
Let us comprise both these manifestations of piety under the 
inclusive name of Faith (and we know how in faith both ele- 
ments—that of obedience and that of joyful assurance—are 


united ogee: and we shall soon be convinced that in the 


piety of the middle ages obedience much preponderates ; in 
the Protestant piety, on the other hand, we see much more of 
that assurance. . 

Now, in reference to these subjects, we might receive many 
hints and explanations from a work which as yet we painfull 
miss in our theological literature, for we have only some ill 
defined sketches to help us in our search.* If we pena a 
history of ascetic literature which might be for the church what 
histories of secular literature are for the cultivated world, it 
would certainly be one task of such a work not merely to give 
literary and historical notices of the various writings on the 
subject, but also to trace the course which devotion has taken 
through the various nationalities and epochs of civilisation. A 
similar plan has been already pursued with success in the in- 
vestigation of the political treasures of our own nation, by 
which we can see the gradual development of feeling and poetic 
consciousness. 

Now all things develo in the world are develo in 
virtue of the complicated character which worldly tions 
assume, and not in a direct line. The influence of the new 
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associations into which a principle enters always makes itself 
felt ; and it belongs essentially to the history of a life that is 
produced by such a principle, to represent the reciprocal action 
and reaction which take place between the old relations and 
the new. The provinces into which the life of Christianity 
enters are, the family, social life, and, in many respects also, 
the civil ordinances of the commonwealth. Now, these derive 
their peculiar development from the principle of cultivation 
(cultur), and, therefore, a history of piety. The inner life of the 
church can never be complete without frequent reference to 
the history of civilisation ; and none the less will such a history 
be subject to those universal laws which determine, in general, 
the course of the church in the world. The division into 
periods, which is to be adopted in a history of church life, 
should be the same which is, in general, adopted in ecclesias- 
tical history itself. All the characteristic features which mark 
out any epoch are always sure to be met with again in a 
picture of the church life of that epoch. 

A historical description of church life will have, therefore, 
to commence with a glance at the general character of the 
time, and then to depict the peculiar stamp which, at that time, 
had been impressed on the inner life of piety, especially that 
stamp as borne by eminent individuals, for the biographical 
element is nowhere so much in place as in a history of church 
life. Then will follow a description of the reciprocal action of 
the religious and secular cultivation upon each other; and, 
lastly, will be portrayed, the separate forms of church life in 
divine worship, catechism, sermons, discipline, church consti- 
tution and mission. The order of those last activities remains 
by no means the same through all the different periods, but, 
according to an universal law of ecclesiastical historiography, 
their sequence is to be determined according to the prominence 
and significance which any one of them may have obtained in 
the period under consideration. 

If we endeavour now, in a few light sketches, to point out 
the course of such a history, we shall have to commence our 
description by a notice of the opposition which Christianity, on 
its first appearance, presented to the Roman world. This world 
was characterised by a declining, decaying civilisation. We 
can see all the symptoms of spiritual and moral corruption— 
all that was refined, demoniacal, and brutal in vice—which, in 
the noblest men of the time, can call forth only the resig- 
nation of despair, or the impotent wrath of satirical protest.* 

In this world of spiritual death appears the new life of 
Christianity. It is a totally new principle which comes into 
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operation—a wipe which proceeds from a new and higher 
creative act of God, and penetrates into the inmost being, into 
the very heart of man, as that out of which are the issues of 
human life. 

The original form of Christian piety is the certain confidence 
of having obtained forgiveness of sins through faith in Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, who was offered upon the Cross for sin, 
and who, by his resurrection, has brought to light a life no 
longer subjected to death—a life of which we are assured by 
the witness of the Holy Spirit ; and with this belief was also 
united the hope of a speedy realisation of this life in the body, 
as well as in the spirit. In one word, it is the peace which 
passeth all understanding, in which faith, hope, and love are 
united in one chord, that marks out the fundamental tone of 

rimitive Christian piety. What is remarkable in the matter 
is this, that feelings which, under other circumstances, are 
opposed to each other, are here found united together in har- 
mony. The Christian lives in anticipation of heavenly perfec- 
tion ; for him, in idea, the world has already passed on: 
but, at the same time, he fulfils in the present world all the 
work which his calling imposes on him, with a faithfulness that 
enters even into the smallest particulars. He is neither intoxi- 
cated by the beauties and pleasures of the world, nor does he 
fly the world for the reason that he supposes it to be a delu- 
sive or originally false life. He knows that the world lieth in 
the wicked one ; but he knows also that it is a creation of God. 
In the redemption of Christ, which has become his —— 
faith, he has been given the key for the resolving all the di 
culties that would otherwise have occasioned him trouble. 
He knows that he has both to be patient in the present, and 
yet to hasten towards the future ; to work while it is called to- 
day, and yet to long with a great home-sickness for the heavenly 
Fatherland ; to be educated by divine grace for this life, 
through that grace fulfilling all righteousness towards himself, 
his neighbours, and his God, and yet, at the same time, to look 
for the speedy appearance in glory of his God and Saviour, 
Christ ; to be certain of having obtained the jewel of everlast- 
ing life, and yet to be evermore looking forward to the revela- 
tion of that life, and striving after perfection. Here are the 
things that make up the Christian character, and form the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Christian life. We see that it is a 
rich and wonderfully complicated web that is here offered to 
our notice, and even already we can form a tolerable concep- 
tion how very different the character of Christian piety may 
be, according as the one thread or the other is more conspicu- 
ous in this web. 

For we can easily imagine that, in this complicated form of 
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Christian piety, it is very possible that one element or the 
other may be too partially accented, and that hence those 
peculiar forms of piety arise which succeed each other through 
the different periods of the Christian churches. Classic times 
in the life of the church can return only when those different 
movements—which, as we have seen, make up the fulness of a 
Christian life of piety—again penetrate and supplement each 
other. Such a rich and living unity of elements is preserved 
for us yet in the well-known ‘ppistle to Diognetus. 

An essential influence upon the spirit of piety, and the 
church life resulting from that piety, must naturally have been 
exercised at the time when the church proposed to itself the 
question, whether it should take up a positive relation to the 
world—enter into it, live in it, labour in it—or whether it ought 
not rather to withdraw itself, and in a separate, isolated state, 
wait until the destinies of the world were fulfilled? In theory 
the church was well acquainted with her task ; the word of the 
Lord, In the world, but not of the world, was still her motto ; 
but, in reality, the fundamental stamp of Christian piety was 
much disfigured and defaced. To the one partially-conceived 
view which directed the church to labour in the world, was 
opposed the other partial view which taught her to flee the 
world altogether ; and as in the natural constitution of men’s 
minds, we can conceive a twofold tendency—one, where the 
inclination to action, the other, where the inclination to con- 
templation predominates—so can we easily understand how, in 
the framework of the ethic-mystical, which is the fundamental 
feeling of Christianity, at one time the ethical, at another time 
the mystical, element appeared out of its due relative proportion. 
In consequence of this the seeds of confusion and destruction 
were planted in the church, for Pelagianism quickly springs up 
from the ethical without the mystical, and fanaticism is pro- 
duced by the mystical without the ethical, 

In consequence of the recognition which the church obtained 
from the powers of the State, Christian piety very soon assumed 
the character of fleshly confidence, of external form, of the opus 
operatum ; it became a thing of the world, of fashion and tradi- 
tion. The teachers of the church were obliged to rebuke the 
hypocrisy and worldliness of Christianity often and in sharp 
language.* All this, however, was only the abuse of a tendency 
that in itself is fully justifiable ; for it is the task of Chris- 
tianity to pervade the world like leaven, and for this purpose 
it must enter into the world, Christianity has to ethicise the 
world. As revelation and fulfilment of all righteousness, it has 
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to shape the laws and customs of nations and of families in 
conformity with the rules of everlasting righteousness. But 
here it is very easy to be deceived and mistaken, and to su 
pose that the perception of this task is already its seeamaliohe 
ment ; the opposition which ever exists between the institu- 
tional and the individual creates great difficulties. In principle, 
the world is overcome and transformed, but, alas! how much in 
reality of individual matter of fact remains unchanged and un- 
converted! This leads to artful temporising, to negligence and 
the relaxing of rules. The task is immeasurably more difficult 
than when the acknowledged natural man and his hard hearted- 
ness have to be dealt with. A most instructive example of 
this is afforded us by the ancient system of penitence. The 
original canon says, “ Whatsoever the church binds or looses, is 
also bound and loosed in heaven ;” but the church to which this 
trust was given is the apostolic church, the church as She cor- 
responds to her idea. t as she appears in the world, sub- 
ject to many errors and mistakes, this canon cannot retain all 
its force unlimited and absolute. In order to support herself 
as a visible church, she makes ordinances of her own, and then, 
in order to uphold these ordinances, she applies the very same 
means of discipline which had been employed to support the 
authority of the divine law ; still she retained for a time the 
consciousness, that even though she might excommunicate 
there was yet room for the divine forgiveness, until, from the 
moment when the Episcopate came to be regarded, not as an 
institution of order, but as the giver of the Holy Ghost, as a 
sacramental institution, as the successor of the apostolate, the 
church began to identify herself with the church of the apostles’ 
time, and returned without any condition or exception to the 
canon, “ Whatsoever the church binds and looses, is also bound 
and loosed in heaven.” 

We can thus understand how Christianity, upon entering the 
world of Graeco-Roman cultivation, and allowing itself to be 
influenced by and assimilated to that world, was not in a con- 
dition to bring back this perishing world to life. It is remark- 
able that the characteristics of a declining age, as they are de- 
picted by Suetonius, Tacitus, and Juvenal, meet us again in the 
severe discourses which Chrysostom, Leo, Salvian, and others 
direct against the corruption of their own time. At that time 
piety, if it would be genuine, was almost obliged to retire from 
ordinary life in the form of a world-renouncing asceticism or 
mysticism. From this point of view we can see the importance, 
nay, even the absolute necessity, of the rise and extension of 
monasticism, However many excuses ne have been found 
for it in the religions before the time of Christ, however many 
inducements to it there might have been in the climate and 
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local relations of the lands in which it first appeared, the deepest 
and most urgent cause of its origin was the supposed necessity 
for re-establishing the altogether pure, original form of Christian 
piety and Christian life. The object aimed at in the creation 
of the Coenobite establishment, was to bring back into actual 
existence the form of the apostolic community. That which, 
as Montanism and Novatianism, had to be banished from the 
church, was intended, when thus restored in its really true 
elements in the cloister life, to become a blessing for the 
church. It is worthy of remark that the first signs of this 
monastic life were heretical, or were at least for a long time 
looked upon with great suspicion. 

Let us now examine the historical circumstances under 
which monasticism took its rise. It was the period of the de- 
clining empire ; a presentiment of the approaching catastrophe, 
despair‘of the possibility of improvement, had taken possession 
of the minds of all serious thinkers ; it appeared as if that day 
had come of which it had been said, that on it every one should 
take to flight. Monasticism appeared as a kind of martyrdom 
—as a state of witness for the reality of Christianity—as that 
which was opposed to the world and to overcome the world. 

But this overcoming was more a longing to forsake the world, 
a renunciation of the world, than a destroying from principle 
all godless, worldly dispositions, and then a positive working by 
means of which the world might be made subject to the pur- 
poses and laws of the kingdom of God and his righteousness. 

That longing to depart from the world developed itself in 
contemplative mysticism, and that renunciation of the world in 
the practice of the monastic vows. Both combined, formed a 
denying of the world and its lusts, in order to elevate the soul 
to God. 

Hence it was that in mysticism, especially in its later philo- 
sophical development, there was formed a theory of gradations 
by which one starting from the finite travels upwards towards 
the infinite; and side by side with this mysticism went an 
asceticism, the object of which was to perfect in each indivi- 
dual monk the general principle of monasticism, namely, the 
separation of heaven from the world of sense, by striving to 
make the spirit ever more and more free from the fetters of the 
body. 

Out of this loosening of the bands which unite spirit and 
body together for this life, arise those ecstasies, visions, and 
miraculous interviews which meet us on every page of the his- 
tory of the monastic life, and which very soon became 80 over- 
spread by a luxurious growth of legendary invention, that it is 
impossible for us now to discern what may have been the ori- 
ginal fact in these stories, though we may be convinced that 
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there was some truth in them, from the analogies and experi- 
ence of all ages, as to the influence which an unnatural vari- 
ance between body and spirit is found to exercise. 

The practice of the monastic vows rests on the principle of 
renunciation: renunciation of family, renunciation of worldly 
possessions, renunciation of a separate will. The monastery is 
the family, the monastery is the world. The individual will is 
absorbed in the discipline of the convent rules, in the command 
of the superior. Obedience is the first and most excellent vir- 
tue of the monk.* Strict obedience to an absolute command 
became therefore the peculiar mark and groundwork of piety ; 
and thus piety became an independent work, a work in itself, 
it became its own object, in carrying out which the whole task 
of life was accomplished ; everything that either has not, or 
does not seem to have, an immediate reference to it, appears as 
something wholly subordinate, something that must be done 
only because it is absolutely necessary for the support of life, 
bat it is not considered as moral action which may at the same 
time be a worshipping of God. This piety taken as such, as 
its own final object, separates itself from the ethical, and, in 
consequence, the distinction was made in Christendom between 
the clergy and the laity, profane and sacred professions, so 
that the laity were supposed to stand ever in need of a certain 
representation and purification through the instrumentality of 
the clergy. Thus a certain dualism pervades Christianity, and 
just for this very reason were those saints of old ever less able 
to save themselves from the temptations of Pelagianism, in so 
far as they believed that righteousness and merit lay in the 
mere doing the works of piety. These monastic views became 
evermore the operative force in historical Christianity; it 
seemed to be necessary that, at the fall of the over-cultivated 
Roman empire, the beginnings of a new cultivation should 
be based upon the very strictest and harshest principles. It 
was therefore significant that the monastic element became 
more and more blended with the life of the church, and was 
taken up into it as a supplementary and essential component 

art. 
This was particularly the case in the west, where the various 
peoples that, full of barbarian vigour, streamed in from all 
sides, experienced respectful awe, and, at the same time, a 
wonderful feeling of attraction towards this new and unusual 
heroism of renunciation. 

We know that very much of what was done in missionary 
work and general civilisation proceeded from the convents. 
The more the Church assumed a missionary character, the 
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closer became the allianee between the monks and the clergy. 
Whilst, in those quarters where the church was more particu- 
larly considered from the point of view of its worship, a deter- 
mined separation between monastic and clerical institutions 
made itself apparent,” In Gregory the Great, who, as is well 
known, carried his great activity into both those provinces, 
mission and worship, we accordingly see the two stand-points 
intersecting each other in the relation of the clerical to the 
monastical. 

This much we can at any rate assert, that, in the peculiar 
character of piety, the monastic element, as we have just de- 
scribed it, appeared the really essential part. The monastic 
virtues were considered as the specifically Christian virtues ; 
‘in them shone forth the true glory of Christian perfection. 

But the question now arose, how was that chasm to be filled 
up that had opened between monastic perfection on the one 
side, and the imperfection of ordinary Christians on the other ? 
That perfection seemed to be just as necessary in order to win 
heaven, as the imperfectiof of those who lived in married life, 
in civil employment, in acquiring and possessing, was necessary 
to maintain a hold on earth. Hence it became requisite to 
arrange a compromise, or rather, an exchange ; the laity gave 
their money and worldly goods ; the saints opened the treasures 
of their good works. But we should make a great mistake 
were we to see in this, from the very beginning, a cold, hypocri- 
tical calculation ; on the contrary, this exchange was at first 
based upon the principles of unity, of love, of vicarious supple- 
mentation. The church exists through the mutual forbearance 
and labours of her members, and therefore she has it in her 
power to redistribute and equalise abundance and want. 

But such piety is, from the nature of the case, always very 
uncertain and unstable ; it rests on the individual feelings, and 
is therefore dependent on their strength and weakness. Ob- 
servation teaches us that all those pious and holy men of the 
middle ages were subject to the quickest and most wonderful 
variations between the highest flights of ecstatic happiness, 
and the most horrible depths of despondency and despair. 

It is true that a certain ebb and flow of feeling will be more 
or less evident. in the experience of every pious man; but it 
makes a great difference whether we suffer our whole confidence, 
our fundamental religious position, to be conditioned by these 
things, or whether we have the security of an objective support, 
in virtue of which we can feel safe amidst all the various 
changes of our feelings. Such a support was also sought for by 
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this form of piety in the middle ages, and it was found in the 
institutions of the church ; it seemed as if in them the objec- 
tivity of holiness found expression ; it seemed as if here the 
kingdom of God were visible, and had already entered into its 
worldly relations. 

The doubts that might arise as to whether an individual be- 
longed to this kingdom, could be most easily removed by his 
proving himself obedient to the laws and ordinances of the 
divine state, in other words, of the church ; and thus arose a re- 
markable relation between the feeling of uncertainty as to the 
individual salvation, and the endeavours to secure the objec- 
tivity of ecclesiastical institutions ; and, therefore, we are not 
at once to assume that thirst for power and human passions 
were the sole motives for the hierarchical constitution of the 
church in the middle ages; for there was also another im- 
portant reason for it, namely, the character of ye! itself, the 
monastic conception of Christianity in general, according to 
which the calling and moral duties as they are fulfilled in the 
family circle, in civil and political life, are to be altogether 
absorbed by the religious pathos which soars above everything 
earthly to the very heaven itself. But it so happened, that 
when the monastic element became fact, and entered into the 
actual relations of life, that heaven had after all to be brought 
down to earth. 


Thus the monastic ier of feeling became ecstacy of will ; 
1 


men wished, disregarding the ordinary sequence of historical 
events, to apply a lever in order to move history ; they wished, 
by an immediate divine authority, to set up on earth the king- 
dom of God, as it appeared to them typified in the quiet con- 
vent cell and its religious exercises: the kingdom of heaven 
was to suffer violence. From such motives can be explained 
the conduct of Gregory the Seventh, and the stamp which he 
wished to impress upon the church, and has indeed partially 
succeeded in impressing. Every new and oy 8 a we move- 
ment in the middle ages either proceeded from the monas- 
teries, or stood in the closest connection with them. Some-« 
times there was an effort made to remodel the monastic life, 
which had become too much entangled in the cares of the 
world, and required a strict observance of the original monastic 
statutes in oe to preserve it from all danger of worldliness. 
At other times new forms made their appearance, as in the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, in which orders a difference in the 
religious tendency displays itself, although they both rested on 
the basis of the one church of the middle ages, and were even 
essentially similar in their adoption of monastic forms. 

Thus we find that the piety of the Franciscans had more 
reference to the person of Christ ; the constant imitation of 
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Christ was to be the essence of a Franciscan life ; whilst the 
piety of the Dominicans had more reference to the church for 
whose honours and sovereignty they laboured unremittingly 
and regardless of consequences. Many reactions proceeded 
from the convents in consequence of the ever-increasing world- 
liness of the hierarchy ; but yet these reactions did not remove 
from the principles and ground of the Catholic Church. Such 
a reaction either appeared in an enthusiastic form ; or in order 
to remove those worldly tendencies, advocated with all earnest- 
ness the principle of world-abandonment ; or sought, in an 
almost revolutionary spirit, to loosen the bonds that bound the 
church to the world ; or, in a pantheistic spirit, sought to do 
away altogether with the idea of the world. We have his- 
torical examples of all these tendencies in the Tertiaries, the 
Fraticelli, the Brethren of the Free Spirit, &e. 

On the other hand, such a reaction often proceeded more 
immediately from an intellectual process, and was a toning 
down of that ecstacy to the quiet of contemplation, whilst the 
attempt was made to realise the example of the apostolic life 
in the form of a religious family, its education and instruction. 
This, for example, was the object of the Brethren of the Com- 
mon Life. It is true that from Macarius to Tauler there runs 
a line of mysticism, which at the same time included the deep- 
est. ethical forces which manifested themselves ever more 
clearly and effectually, and it was this mystic-ethical spirit 
which found expression in the noblest monuments of middle- 
age piety—for example, in the cathedrals ; but yet it remained 
stationary in the provinces of mere feeling and artistic appre- 
ciation, and did not advance to its full ethical activity and 
reality. 

The appearances that meet the historian’s view are rather 
the aberrations from that direct line than the line itself, which 
pursued its course in retirement, waiting for its manifestation 
at a future time. 

The internal contrast had now indeed become very great be- 
tween the historical form of the hierarchy, and especially its 
culminating point in the Popedom, and the ascetic spirit of 
monasticism, which, since the times of the two Gregories, was 
designed to be the religious pathos of the hierarchical institution. 
At no time was the sullying of the hierarchy by the spirit of 
worldliness more manifest than in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The changes that took place in secular concerns 
and secular life were deeply founded in the laws of historical 
progress. The idea of a divine kingdom which even at that 
epoch was to spring up from the ruins of the kingdoms of the 
earth—an idea that had been entertained by Gregory the 
Great—is, as the philosophy of history teaches us, one-sided, 
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and in fact impossible. Man has a task to perform on this 
earth—a task in the education of his spirit, not merely in its 
eternal relations, but also in its temporal relations, in its rela- 
tions to the family, to socicty, to the state. A certain portion 
of this task the church and the convent strove to accomplish ; 
but what they could not appropriate they rejected and de- 
nied, and in particular, every independent development of the 
secular principle — whether national, political, scientific, or 
artistic—was systematically opposed by the church. For the 
overcoming the world appeared in the form of an absolute 
subjection of the world to her own laws, and not at all as the 
setting the secular powers free, and their bringing them into 
harmony with the laws of the divine will ; for the expression of 
this will, although in the Scriptures plainly revealed to every 
one, had been placed under the bushel of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. It is, however, a necessity for human nature that it 
should extend itself in the world—that it should gain know- 
ledge and possession of the world. The towns that now sprang 
up became the chief seats of this secular cultivation; the 
trading and commerce which were connected with these towns 
called forth new wants, and new means for satisfying those 
wants. There now arose schools independent of the church, 
which were exclusively devoted to the acquisition of secular 
knowledge ; there were formed free associations of famous 
teachers and the students who gathered round them. These, 
to be sure, were soon drawn under the influence of the church 
in the form of scientific corporations or universities, but yet 
they were never altogether unmindful of their original intention 
to serve science for its own sake. These were the places in 
which were expounded and disseminated the literary treasures 
of ancient times, which had been brought to light after the 
long neglect of centuries. The discoveries in the heavens by 
means of astronomical science, and on the earth by means of 
the voyages of discovery undertaken by Spaniards, Italians, 
and Portuguese, brought in a large store both of ideal and real 
secular acquisition. tn short, side by side with the external, 
hitherto altogether unattacked system of the hierarchy, with 
its principles pressing for renunciation and destruction of the 
world, was now ‘manifested in all its power that cultivation 
which finds its justification in the fact that we are, and must 
be, in the world. Hence it must make a most disagreeable 
impression on us when we see the sacerdotal institution inti- 
mately bound up with this worldly cultivation and tendency, as 
the history of the church from the fourteenth century shews us 
to have been the case. The individual nationalities now begin 
to feel their strength, and efforts are made by them to be no 
longer merely ministering members in the union of the Romish 
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church. But it is in war that these nations first meet toge- 
ther; they mutually seek to annihilate each other, because 
they do not know that they have been designed to exist be- 
side each other for mutual intercourse and colenge of friendly 
services. 

After the thought and necessity of a more peaceable inter- 
course had developed themselves out of those warlike operations, 
we see the rise of the political idea of the balance of power— 
the effort, by means of alliance, which varied according to ne- 
cessity—to avoid danger and to obtain advantages. This was 
the origin of the art of diplomacy—the art, by means of a wise 
guidance of given circumstances, to obtain certain success as a 
necessary result. Commerce and the monied interest became 
forces which exercised a most important influence upon politi- 
cal situations. Of this, Italy, from which we have received, and 
to the present day retain, the financial terminology, became a 
most remarkable example. 

This decided secular tendency preserved itself by a continual 
flight from the peculiar ideas of Christianity ; and Macchiavelli, 
the man who, in the most masterly manner, has gathered to- 
gether in one, and given expression to, all the phases of this 
secular mode of thought, has, in his writings, left us no room 
to doubt of his open hostility to Christianity. What an essential 
contradiction was it, therefore, that the highest representative 
of Christendom, the Pontifex Maximus of Christianity, should 
be so completely involved in the confusion of political, diploma- 
tical, and even warlike affairs! It was the extremest perver- 
sion of the original relation, and yet it was an unavoidable 
consequence. It was only the reverse of the theocratic ideas 
of Gregory ; it was the essence of hypocrisy. We see then the 
interests that were concerned. The fall of the Church (Ruina 
Ecclesiz”) seemed inevitable, since its deepest foundation—the 
life of Christian piety—was undermined and cankered. 

The alternative was proposed: religion without culture, or 
culture without religion. hat then was to be done? Were 
men to return to the convent-cell? The cell was now too nar- 
row for the necessities of the age. Mysticism barely as mysti- 
cism might fill and satisfy the souls of individuals, but it oe 
no longer a universal principle as in the middle 
humanism to be the Saviour? It too was nadia to a 
learned, or aristocratic circles: it had no power to move the 
masses without taking at all into consideration the fact that 
culture, without a religious basis, is in itself untenable and 
without duration. Or was a radical reform to be expected 
from a return to the Episcopal system in place of the Papal 





* Comp. Nicol. de Clemangis. ‘“ De Ruina Ecclesie,” c, 89, 40. 
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system—an object which the great councils of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries strove to attain? Reformations which 
rest only on retrogression and combinations, and not on crea- 
tive power, are usually wholly inadequate to the real state of 
things, which calls for progress. . the present case the 
changes made did not touch the heart of the matter, but only 
moved upon the surface. What was necessary was to make 
the unchristianised world again religious, without ignoring the 
rights of the general progress of civilisation; to form a close 
union of the religious life with secular knowledge ; to open up 
a new and deeper vein of piety in the gospel-mines, out of 
which treasures might be brought to light which would have 
an abiding value for this great progress of secular life. 

Here again we have to direct our special attention to the 
history of piety ; for it was this piety which, of itself, was able 
to call into being quite another form of church life, by means 
of a modification in its own inner nature. From this point 
of view alone can we comprehend the full significance of 
the Reformation, and the personality of Luther, in whose soul 
this new and more deeply-seated work of piety was consum- 
mated. Luther's life is just the history of this new form of 
Christian piety. He must first experience and labour through 
all the asceticism of the monastic life ; he must comprehend it 
in its more serious aspects, in its original intentions, in order 


to be assured that it could not satisfy the requirements of the 
soul. 

The great need of the soul, as will appear from what has 
been already said, is peace with God—peace, not because the 
law has been fulfilled y man, but in spite of its non-fulfilment. 


But Christ has fulfilled it: by his death on the cross he has 
satisfied eternal justice, and taken away the curse of the law. 
Forgiveness of sins is now possible ; it rests on objective grounds 
—on the eternal deeds of God. As the creation was a work of 
God, undertaken of his own will, so also was the redemption ; 
and therefore must Christ be what he is—Son of God and Son 
of Man —#in order to carry through this redemption-work. 
Everything depends upon our setting ourselves in a close commu- 
nion with Christ, and receiving a participation in bis life. But 
it is faith that places us in this communion with him. This 
faith, by means of which the righteousness which Christ re- 
vealed and worked out for us, becomes our own. This faith, 
which lays hold on and appropriates the forgiveness of sins, 
makes us assured of our salvation ; and this certainty of salva- 
tion, which is one thing with the feeling of our perfected exist- 
ence—nay, rather, is itself the highest and only true existence— 
is the deepest impulse of Christian thought and of Christian life. 
Now this assurance of our personal salvation is given to us in 
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Holy Scripture ; the Scriptures give us information both of 
the objective deeds of God which were done towards our re- 
demption, and also of souls which have already experienced, 
and are examples of the faith that justifies from all things. 
The whole Bible is one great document in which everythin 
has reference to the great central doctrines of justification an 
reconciliation. If, then, the righteousness of man be not his 
own work, but the work of God through Christ in him and for 
him—if it be faith that appropriates this righteousness, first of 
all from the negative side as forgiveness of sin—then there 
must also follow the principle of active working; for faith is 
not the isolated operation of the understanding ; it is a move- 
ment of the heart, in which the whole man with all his senses 
and powers participates and takes an active part. 

Faith is the principle which influences the whole man, and 
stamps the whole man with its peculiar character. The work- 
ing, then, of man—for man from his very nature must work— 
is not a working in order to gain salvation by his merits, but 
is rather the consequence of his joyful certainty that he has 
already obtained salvation through the grace of God. In the 
feeling of this blessed assurance, the active work in the world 
proceeds with power and with freedom in obedience to the laws 
which God has prescribed for all action. 

Out of righteousness, in its first form as justification and 
forgiveness of sin, springs the righteousness of life in the ex- 
hibition of love as the fulfilling of the law. All positive action 
of man has therefore reference, not so much to God, from whom 
he only receives, as to the world. The particular relations of 
each individual man to the world are what constitute his call- 
ing in it, which is, of course, capable of great variety. Now 
this world, by the objective act of redemption, has been freed 
from the curse of the law. Satan’s right in it has been abo- 
lished. It can again recognise its position as God’s creation ; 
it is no longer an altogether unholy world. Thus, too, was 
caused to cease the fixed distinction between sacred and pro- 
fane (when those words are used as synonymous with godly 
and godless) ; for now the distinction means nothing more than 
a difference of tendency—namely, whether man turn himself 
to God, receiving grace from him, or turn himself to the world, 
labouring in it according to the measure of this grace given 
him, and in obedience to the eternal laws of God. In this lies 
hidden, also, the distinction between religious and moral, the 
consciousness of which, however, is of later growth. This 
labour in the world is not to be regarded as a robbery of God, 
but as being itself also the service of God in a wider sense ; 
for marriage, government, and all the various conditions in the 
commonwealth, are also things of divine appointment. We 
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can be active in the world, and for the world, without therefore 
neglecting our eternal salvation, or forfeiting it altogether. 
We see that the idea of righteousness includes both : justifi- 
cation through the wonderful process of the divine atonement, 
and well-doing, according to the law that now shines with 
greater clearness. It is none the less true, as we are taught 
by universal experience, that, in this well-doing, much that is 
defective, much that is positively wrong, is produced in conse- 
quence of the sin that cleaves ever to our best actions ; there 
remains ever an irrational remainder between the assurance of 
salvation, which quickens the heart through the grace received, 
and the consciousness of the pollution and imperfection of our 
individual actions ; and just for this reason is it necessary for 
us ever to look back to that grace, and to use diligently the 
means of grace which the love of our God and Saviour has 
granted to us, by which an ever-flowing fountain is opened for 
the cleansing our uncleanness. 

With this conception and knowledge of Christian piety all 
the conditions were fulfilled which we have before considered 
—conditions by which could be ensured, at one and the same 
time, the reformation of the Church, and her labouring in those 
problems which the progress of civilisation now opened, with- 
out doing any injury to the characteristic life of piety itself. 
Such a positive moral influence on the world was now rendered 
possible, just because men had become more thoroughly and 
experimentally acquainted with the inner nature of piety ; the 
circle of its workings became, perhaps, more circumscribed, 
but its nature became more intensive. But, indeed, we may 
say that, more closely considered, even the province of piety 
became more extended, because the demand that was now made 
of every moral action,—viz., that, in order to be truly moral, it 
should have reference to the purposes of the divine kingdom, 
and that the doing of it should be a fruit of the character, and 
not the result of a principle of self-justification in the sight of 
God — this deaaatid is essentially connected with religious 
motives, and proves that such motives do exist. Thus, then, 
the humanistic and political development could proceed on its 
course without merging into Italian libertinism ; and by the 
German mind was solved the problem how to realise this union 
of piety and life in the world—the full idea of righteousness. 
Now could be carried out with greater safety what Charle- 
magne had long before intended. The manner in which the 
Reformation comprehended and carried out, after long inter- 
ruption, the noblest intentions of Charlemagne, has yet to be 
stated and explained with sufficient clearness. 

This iar epoch-making significance which the —_— 
of the Reformation has for the ‘history of Christian piety 
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comes much more remarkable when we examine its counter- 
part—the change brought about in the Romish Church by the 
reaction of Jesuitism. In the Church of Rome itself there was 
a strong and deep-seated feeling that the Church needed refor- 
mation ; it was found to be absolutely necessary that she should 
be made free from the worldliness with which she was so closely 
connected, and that she should return to the serious obser- 
vance of the peculiarly religious factors, These religious fac- 
tors displayed at first a certain formal resemblance to those of 
the Reformation; for here, too, recourse was had to the 
original forms of the religious life—the feeling of being entirely 
actuated and conditioned by God. But this was attempted on 
the side of the Jesuit order, in opposition to the ethical pro- 
blem ; it was attempted in a purely ascetic manner. Phis 
asceticism found expression in the tearing asunder of all family 
and social ties, in a system of unnatural penances. The prin- 
ciple of obedience, the old monastic principle, was now strained 
to the greatest extreme, for it made man a mere machine, 
without any will of his own. But, at the same time, and this 
is the distinguishing mark of the new order, the certainty was 
arrived at, that a positive active relation to the world must 
now be taken up. 

The problem of the new epoch appeared here, too, in a pro- 
minent position ; and in ‘precisely the same way as the Refor- 
mation laboured at this problem, from an inward impulse to 
historical progression, did the Jesuit order direct its efforts, 
expressly and intentionally, to the three several points from 
which the development of cultivation in the world’s history 
especially takes its rise. These points are those of literature, 
education, and politics. He who conducted education had the 
rising generation in his hand; he who gave the tone to litera- 
ture governed public opinion; he who sat in the councils of 
ose decided the destinies of peoples and of states. The 

esuits displayed wonderful tact and ingenuity in the manner 
in which they conducted their operations in these three pro- 
vinces. Two things, which at first sight seem irreconcilable, 
were by them united together; for an 0 erage | import- 
ance was attached to the principle of authority, and yet free 
scope was allowed to the natural will and disposition. In 
presence of the danger which the principle of the Reformation 
seemed to threaten—which its principle, misunderstood and 
abused, actually did bring—the name of authority had so 
much the more weight, and, at the same time, men were at- 
tracted by the permission given to each for the exercise of his 
individual qualifications ; for it was held and taught that the 
ascetical severity of the members of the order, and the objecti- 
vity of the ecclesiastical institutions, came in as compensating 
and supplementing the deficiencies of individuals, 
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Thus we see that the old se ion of piety and morality, 
of the church and the world, had in this case merely assumed an- 
otherform. The proof of the internal nothingness of the whole 
principle is, that it never shews itself as possessing any creative 
power, but always merely as calculating and applying. 

It produces great effects, but no real fruits. But that inner 
form of evangelical piety, as manifested in Luther and the 
confession of the Protestant Church, had by no means attained 
such world-pervading strength that the principle that actuated 
it could already develop itself to its full realisation. All Pro- 
testants were exposed to danger, and many fell into gett 
error ; for that truth which every gospel Christian feels so 
deeply and holds so dear, that there is a great difference be- 
tween the assurance of righteousness in the sight of God and 
actual righteousness of life, exposed many to the temptation 
not to attempt, and scarcely even to desire, that righteousness 
of life, as being altogether attainable, but to content themselves 
with the certainty of their justification. The more prominence 
given to this assurance in the plain words of creed and doc- 
trine, the more that fundamental truth was preserved: from 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation by just doctrinal dis- 
tinctions, the more disposed were many to suppose, that in the 
mere assertion and repetition of those doctrines, they themselves 
possessed the essence and matter of justification ; and this led 
to their neglecting the practical side of it, in total opposition to 
the words and the intention of Luther. Hence arose that false 
security, which in the evangelical Church is the counte of 
that no less false security which rests on the sacramental ordi- 
nances and objective institutions of the Church of Rome, and 
which was strenuously opposed by such men as Johann Arndt, 
J. V. Andrex, and all who followed in their footsteps, men 
who again and again direct attention to the close connection 
between righteousness by faith and righteousness of life. 

One thing was very prejudicial to the full exhibition of the 
evangelical principle of piety, and that was a circumstance which 
must itself be regarded as a fruit of the Reformation—a fruit, 
however, which, under inauspicious historical constellations, 
was forced in an altogether unfavourable direction. This was 
the development of the idea of the State. We have said that 
in itself it is a necessary consequence of the Reformation ; for 
it is a lively and positive protest against all exclusive ecclesias- 
tical rule; but it now seemed to ible that just as the 
Church could and ought to be the calm and quiet protectress 
of the righteousness of faith, so the State, on the other hand, 
was designed to be the theatre for the exercise and representa- 
tion of the righteousness of life. “And such views as these by 
no means remained a mere ideal conception. What Christopher 
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of Wirtemberg and Ernst of Gotha attempted, was deduced from 
this fundamental notion of a Christian commonwealth. Such 
a commonwealth was also a favourite idea with J. V. Andrew’; 
and Seckendorf, in his Christian State, has drawn a sketch of 
such a commonwealth, in which the varieties of moral calling 
in the world appear as the means for proving faith, and con- 
sequently, as necessary for carrying out the divine will, and 
establishing the divine kingdom. 

But the real course and conduct of political progress at that 

riod, derived their motive and their impulse from quite a dif- 

erent quarter ; it was the idea of the absolute state of the French 
aol which intruded itself, and hindered the development 
of the idea of the German kingdom, which was not indeed 
necessarily connected with the Reformation, but yet could have 
been renovated and improved by it just as the church had been. 
All this tended to adhaes the thirty years’ war—a war which 
changed its religious character even more and more into a poli- 
tical one. It called again into existence that theory of the 
balance of power, which in ordinary cases only affords an excuse 
for the lust of conquest among the ambitious. The idea of the 
state as entertained by the French king, and as speciallyrepre 
sented by Louis XIV., is that of absolutism, that is, the absolute 
controlling of all the individual provinces and moral conditions 
in the state, and of their living union with each other. The 
idea of the res-publica, of the commonwealth which belongs to 
all, and is regarded by all with devotion and love, vanishes al- 
‘together ; there is rather an‘open breach between that which 
is common to all, and that which is individual ; that which is 
individual retires into the circles of ordinary civil life ; private 
interests as such are formed, and are brought into opposition 
with the public interest, but, in no case have any point of com- 
mon connection with them. The public and general interests 
are represented by officials, the place-holders and agents of 
absolute princes. 

Along with this breach which divides public life, there is also 
another which divides the life of society. This too derived its 
origin from France, and stands in close connection with the 
idea of political absolutism. It is well known how the French 
comasthe, after it had broken the power of its vassals, gave 
them a certain compensation for this lost power in the bril- 
liancy of the royal court in which they were allowed to sun 
themselves. This French court, at which the grave dignity of 
Spanish etiquette was tempered with true French ease and 
grace, appeared as the centre of all tine manners, where the 
secrets of politeness and of social intercourse were to be learned 
and practised. Hither there came as pilgrims all the great 
ones of Europe, and whoever beside felt the desire or saw the 
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ibility of reaching that most select circle of society, but 
e that was already within this circle, or on whom even the dis- 
tant radiance of that polite education had fallen, thought himself 
highly exalted above all others. Thus was the breach opened 
wide between the nobility and the bourgeoisie. The conven- 
tional that obtained in that upper circle assumed a moral sig- 
nificance ; but how terribly was this separated from all reli- 
gion! how completely reducible to the very lowest worldly 
motives ! 

This separation between the different classes of public life 
showed itself now also within the sphere of the church. The 
old distinction between clergy and laity was revived. Even 
when, in consequence of the indelible remembrance of the re- 
formed doctrines, this distinction was not expressed in thesi, it 
yet resulted from the learned theological constitution of the 
church, that a more sharply-defined distinction than the idea 
of the communion of the faithful hermits, was often made be- 
tween the theological leaders of the church and those who were 
led by them. It was a distinction as between learned teachers 
and ignorant catechumens ; and the result was a similar rela- 
tion between the worldly and spiritual officials and those who 
were ruled by them in church and state. 

From this point of view we can comprehend the position of 
Spener and of Pietism, (Pietismus). In Spener, as Ben el has 


remarked, there is a continuation of the genuine line of Arndt 
and Andrew. ’ 


rican a 5 and always laying great stress on the right- 
M4 


eousness by faith, he yet gives prominence in his teaching to 
the so much and so often-neglected practice of a righteousness 
of life. Out of his sermon for the sixth Sunday after Trinity, 
on the words of Christ (Matt. v. 20), has been developed, in the 
first instance, the religious movement towards Pietism. “How 
the head is to come into the heart,” (“Wie der kopf in’s Herz 
Komme”), is not merely a particular question in catechetical 
instruction. It is the whole religious and ecclesiastical question 
itself: it is the question how the intellectual movement is to 
return and enter into the heart and feelings, and become per- 
sonal experience. The consideration of what is within is most 
important, a return is made to the spiritual forces of repent- 
ance, regeneration, and personal faith ; a new and earnest at- 
tempt is made to connect and establish the mutual dependence 
of justification and sanctification, and the latter is understood 
in its deeper and more comprehensive signification as the ful- 
filling of the law. A more severe moral earnestness binds the 
whole life together. 

By diminishing, on the one hand, the number of the theo- 
logical forms of doctrine, and on the other hand, by a more 
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eral and thorough instruction of the le, the cl 
ah the laity are =v at more together, and legemnedl, a red 
union of the popular with the ecclesiastical is aimed at. It is, 
however, well known, that these original tendencies and views 
of Spener, as we have described them, are something very dif- 
ferent from that which made its appearance under the historical 
name of Pietism. Spener himself was no heroic personality 
like Luther. He was not called to give the full impression of 
his own spirit to historical development ; he is rather an observer 
of the historical course of events than a prime mover in them. 
He renounces every operation on a large scale. 

Knowing the damage and the danger, he yet sees scarcely 
any ibility of any aid. He says that the state of things in 
the to h was a stone, “ which. not only we dare not roll away, 
but we dare not take it on ourselves to venture even to touch 
it.” Therefore, he leaves everything to the good counsel and 
will of God. He draws small circles into which men may flee 
from the general destruction and corruption, without, however, 
giving up or forsaking the public institutions of the church. 

the contrary, that counsel of God becomes not merely a 
personal comfort for himself, but also the ground of a a 
which embraces the divine kingdom in all its, epochs and de- 
velopments, and which extends to the times of the end ; for 
out of the feeling of the contradiction between idea and reality 
arise the Christian’s hope for the future. The Pietism of history 
afterwards pursued that tendency of Spener’s into littleness 
and narrow-minded views, and thus increased those divisions 
which it had at first opposed. The righteousness of life has 
been by this Pietism considered and treated on no broad and 
grand moral principles, but has remained, for the most part, 
merely negative, and has lost itself in petty rules and exercises ; 
and. so it came to pass, that in course of time it gave up the 
ideas both of church and people, and withdrew itself into the 
nayrow circle of the individual elect. 

But in looking at the narrowness of Pietism, we must not 
suffer ourselves to ignore in it the existence of a mode of feel- 
ing and thinking which soon spread itself over the whole civil- 
ised world, but yet so that the peculiarities of religious life, 
as manifested in Pietism, were first of all given up. 

For there was now developed the power of an abstract in- 
tensity—of an emancipation of the individual from the general 
circumstances and relations, which were, indeed, in themselves, 
very often untenable. 

The world from which Pietism drew itself back in fright, 
was just that world which the now-beginning mode of thought 
especially sought to influence ; or, to state it still more plainly, 
man, in his immediate natural state, made himself the measure 
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of all things. And here, again, it was French influence which 
operated most powerfully. Who does not know the power 
which Rousseau exercised over the minds of men? In his 
scheme, as in Pietism, the heart was the centre from which 
everything was to proceed, to which everything was to return, 
but not in the sense of Spener’s question, “ How is the head to 
come into the heart ?”—that is, “How are the external facts of 
historical tradition—how is the substance of the divine revela- 
tion, which is the foundation of that tradition—to become the 
property of the inmost heart?” On the contrary, the question 
was put in a sense which demanded that this heart, with all its 
natural passion—with all its corruption and degeneracy— 
should be its own and the world’s lawgiver. It was su 

that the original type of man was to be found in his condition 
by nature. The idea of freedom was the idea of a return to 
nature, and a breaking loose from all conventional restraint ; 
and this desire for deliverance became more urgent, according 
as the actual social condition, especially of the lower classes, 
became more oppressed ; and this was the case, not alone in 
France, but also in Germany, chiefly in consequence of its 
division into so many separate sovereignties and governments.* 
The leading dogma of the time was, “ Whatsoever comes from 
the hand of nature is good ; whatsoever comes from the hand 
of history is evil.” 

Attempts were made to discover the man of nature, who was 
considered to be man in his normal state. This is the reason 
why the descriptions of voyagers relating to tribes in this natu- 
ral condition were so greedily devoured, and why idyllic 
romantic stories (such as those about the Pellew Islands, which 
charmed our youthful imaginations), were read with such great 
eagerness. This is the cause of the extraordinary popularity 
and influence of the Robinsonades, which shewed how much 
man could do of himself, and how he is the work of his own 
understanding and his own actions. 

In all these an opposition (often undesigned) to revelation 
and history was at work. Men wished to compose a new 
Genesis. The literature of those days is full of eer 1 
contemplations, of investigations into the origin of man, of his 
language, his laws, and his religion. The subject-matter of all 
those investigations is only a higher form of that which chil- 
dren had before them in their “Robinson Crusoe,” and the 
reading world in their “Island Felsenberg,” and such like stories ; 
namely, how man, led on by the pressure of his wants, was to 
raise himself to a state of perfection. ‘“ Man does not receive ; 
he has not, therefore, to be grateful for anything received ; he 





* Compare Clem. Perthes.. Das deutsche Staatsleben vor der Revolution. 
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strives, and works, and wins.” On these principles, it would 
seem that all religious dispositions were eradicated ; and this 
is, in fact, the last consequence of this tendency, which even at 
the present day has many defenders and supporters. At that 
time religion was a power, or at least a disposition, from which 
men did not wish to withdraw themselves altogether; but, in 
consequence of the transformation, to which, as we have seen, 
the inner life of piety had been subjected, the impression of 
this religious feeling was left only on the reflection. Man 
reflected on his own heart, and on his own understanding ; he 
thus felt himself and thought himself (fiihlte sich selbst, dachte 
sich selbst) ; but since he only felt and thought himself in his 
natural state, without any reference at all to God, in whose 
likeness he was made, therefore, in all his feeling and think- 
ing, he ever only found himself—and that, too, in the most super- 
ficial manner. This feeling one's own self gives the character 
of sentimentalism ; this superficial thought and observation of 
one’s self gives a character of fancied.enlightenment. The im- 
‘oe pawn called forth by the thought what great progress man 
ad made from his first rude beginnings to his present civilisa- 
tion, manifested itself in exclamations of wonder and astonish- 
ment ; and hence the rhetorical character which we may observe 
in the piety of that time—a character on which the psycholo- 
gical detail-painting so much practised in English literature, 
and the pompous eloquence of the court preachers of the French 
monarchy, exercised great influence. It is evident that this 
ies of piety must have been fraught with evil consequences 

for all the received forms of Church life—divine worship, hym- 
nology, catechism, and church government. It had, however, 
one good effect (and this is, no doubt, the reason of its provi- 
dential. permission)—it operated to destroy the rigidity of those 
divisions that separated the different classes of society. When 
stripped of all the coverings that concealed it, the human heart 
appeared the same in all ; and before this equality, the distinc- 
tion of position, education, and religion must all vanish. Hence 
that notion of humanity (hwmamitdt) which is the motto of the 
eighteenth century. This notion is, however, applied in very 
different ways. There is a great difference, indeed, between 
the humanity of a Basedow and of a Herder—between the 
humanity of a Nicolai and of a Lessing. And so necessarily 
did this notion of humanity spring from the whole process of 
historical cultivation, that it appears just as much in the 
apologetic writings of Hamann (though here, of course, with 
uite another tendency), as in the systems of the Illuminati. 
d when Lavater pursues his physiognomical studies in the 
interests. of human love and human knowledge, his secret 
thought, his final object is, out of all the different human coun- 
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tenances, to reconstruct the countenance of the Son of man 
—just as Goethe wished to ascend from the metamorphoses of 
the plant to the conception of the original plant. Everything 
depends on how we understand the idea of man. If he be the 
point by which the greatest distance from God—a spiritual 
and moral aphelion—is rendered possible, because he would 
illuminate himself with his own spirit ; if this be so, then can 
the contemplation of man also serve to lead back again from 
him, the microcosm, to the macrocosm—so to observe the light 
in which he stands, that it may conduct to the source from 
whence it flows. This was always the way by which religion 
and cultivation, piety and morality, have come to the know- 
ledge and understanding of their internal connection with each 
other. 

On particular points we may have very different opinions 
from Schleiermacher ; but every one will t this, that he 
first returned to the original elements which were united with 
each other at the Reformation, and which produced a renewal 
of the Christian life. Schleiermacher acknowledges the inde- 
pendence of the religious life ; but, at the same time, neglects 
none of the great ethical problems. Nay, he everywhere works 
out the full idea of ethics, for he exalts to systematical ethical 
statement and proof the thought that man has a special calling 
in the world. , 

Thus an abiding foundation was laid for a carrying out of 
the idea of righteousness, in which its negative, as well as its 
positive side, might find expression. Here was won back the 
ground on which a right conception and view of the church 
might be established, and where the religious, as well as the 
moral, side of the church—her absolute characteristics, as well 
as her place in the great whole of the ethic Se 
again be known and acknowledged. Thus, too, a church life 
became now once more possible. ‘ 

All the efforts of our own time, which concern the renewal 
and improvement of church life, are connected more than we 
should, at the first glance, suppose, with the question—how 
the specifically religious, and its manifestation in church life, 
are related to the several ethical spheres, which, in their ap- 

ce and activity, constitute the family, the state, social 
fife, art, and’science. Only we must never conceal from our- 
selves that every ethical construction will fail to cover that 
irrational remainder which in our earthly history must ever 
exist between the righteousness of faith and the righteousness 
of life, and which is the cause of our hope and ardent longing 
for the end, for the second coming of our Lord. 

But we cannot, in this — pursue this retrospect any fur- 
ther. We have only wished, in what has been said, to give 
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some examples of the ibility that there may be a histo- 
rical development of Christian iety, which would constitute 
the essence of a history of Church life ; and we have ourselves 
attempted a few steps before the eyes of critical readers, in 
order that that possibility may be made more clear to them 
than it could be, were they confined to abstract contemplations 
alone, 
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Essai sur UV Avenir de la Tolérance. Par AD. SCHAFFER. 
1861. 


It may be thought unnecessary to bring a book upon such a 
subject before the reading public of Great Britain. Do we 
still require to learn the lessons taught by Reason, the Gospel, 
Roman Catholicism, and Protestantism, on the rights of con- 
science? Have not such men as Milton, Owen, Locke, Baxter, 
Sir Henry Vane, and, in our own day, Robert Hall, Dr Chal- 
mers, Dr Jobn Brown, &c., exhausted the subject? We grant 
that the pastor of Colmar does not pretend to come with his 
essay and seat himself side by side with these great names 
who have expounded the principles of toleration. The author 
of “The Law of Christ” has shewn us the vast encyclopedia 
of English thought on this subject. Still there is room for 
this welcome contribution. 

Scheeffer’s essay is written in a clear, sober style; and con- 
tains, along with the principal question, an interesting discus- 
sion, in the form of an appendix, upon the question, Was the 
massacre of St Bartholemew premeditated ? The author is in 
favour of the negative solution. Before entering on our ana- 
lysis of this book, we must premise that Scheffer deals with 
his subject from four different points of view, viz. Reason, the 
Bible, Roman Catholicism, and Protestantism, and only devotes 
thirty pages to the future prospects of toleration. First, then, 
Can intolerance be justified by Reason? There is a rational 
intolerance, but it is of a spiritual and religious kind. The 
church is a society, and, as such, requires order and liberty. 
But liberty is not anarchy. Liberty is another name for 
Christian obedience; and where Christ’s laws are trampled 
upon, spiritual chastisement ought to follow. No church can 
be considered as the body of Christ where ecclesiastical disci- 
pline is not exercised. This truism, not always acknowled 
in Britain, is still less so in France, On this point Scheffer 
has met with opposition both from the rationalistic party in 
the reformed church and from some of the liberal party among 
the literati. 
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The editor of the Siecle, Louis Jourdan, has attacked him 
on this fundamental principle, endeavouring to shew that it 
is antagonistic to true toleration; while another writer, M. 
Prevost Paradol, formerly of the Débats, in an eulogistic preface 
to Pastor Vincent’s book upon Protestantism, congratulates 
the French churches on their liberalism. 

This important principle laid down, the author returns to 
the question, Can the refusal of toleration be justified by 
reason? Never. Ist, It undermines the prosperity of nations. 
2d, It is a weapon which may be turned against those who 
wield it, “While they are the stronger party, things go on 
as well as possible; but when they are the weaker, they are 
overcome by their own inventions” (Bayle). 3d, Intolerance 
is immoral. Strong-minded men will submit to fines, exile, 
and death rather than yield their principles; while the timid 
will recant, and, in many cases, act the part of hypocrites. 
4th, Intolerance is one of the greatest obstacles to the marr = 
of the truth. There is such a thing as truth in spite of the 


sneers of Voltaire. Truth does exist in this world. It has 
been brought to light by Jesus Christ ; and though we may 
say with Paul, “that now we know im part,” or with Fénelon, 
“Truth is known but in fragments” (par morceaua), still it 
can be found, and it is every man’s bounden duty to seek it. 


Who then has the right to step in and hinder man in his 
search after truth? And where is there room for intolerance ? 

Thus reason, ethics, and truth all agree in favour of tolera- 
tion. Though numberless sects may spring up, these are far 
less baneful than the massacres, the gibbets, the dragonades, 
&c., by which the Romish Church has sought to maintain her 
so-called unity. 

In the chapter on the Gospel and Toleration, Scheffer 
quotes the passages bearing on the subject which advocate 
love and Christian forbearance—John xiii. 34; Matt. xxiii. 37; 
Matt. v. 21, 38, 47; Mark ix. 35, 42; 1 Pet. iii. 8; Rom. xii 
14, &. He then disposes of the favourite argument of the 
Papists, that it is only its intense love for souls that prompts 
the church to make use of carnal weapons. 

The argument next deals with Acts v. 37; 1 Cor. vi. 1; 
1 Tim. i. 13; Eph. vi. 14; 2 Thess. iii The sublime example 
of Christ (John xviii. 23) is illustrated by quotations from 
Voltaire and Rousseau. 

The chapter on Toleration and Catholicism is one of the 
most instructive in the book. The author shews the great 
Augustine, at the beginning of the fifth century, becoming the 
ardent advocate of persecution. “Experience has already 
taught us, and still shews us every day, that it has been useful 
and salutary for some to be forced through fear, and even by 
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chastisement ; and that this is what has enabled them to be 
taught and to practise what the word of truth had already 
taught them.”* Then, in 1022, we find Hugh Capet and his 
ueen present at the burning of about a dozen priests, of whom 
the queen’s own confessor was one: an execution which Raoul 
Glaber thus characterises, “ Venerabilis catholice fidei cultus 
clarior emicuit.” Two centuries after the erection of this pile, 
St Louis proclaimed the doctrine, that “if a layman should 
hear any one speak evil of the Christian faith, he is bound, 
not only to defend that faith with words, but with a sharp- 
edged sword, and to run it through the body of the evil 
speaker as far as it can go” (Neander, “ Kirchengeschichte,” 
ix. p. 99). These horrible words were but the echo of the 
Council of Lateran, held in 1215, the year of St Louis’s birth, 
where all temporal sovereigns are enjoined to purge their lands 
from heretics, under pain of their vassals being loosed from 
their oaths of allegiance to them, and their territories bein 
iven to true Catholics, &.t Which orders were confirm 
Bs the Councils of Rheims (1157), and that of Verona (1184). 
“The church,” says M. Scheffer, “ became ingenious in dis- 
covering heresy in the bud. The best-hidden heresy, and even 
unconscious heresy (if we may use such an expression), it 
learnt to have a presentiment of it, to scent it.” 

Passing on to the following century, we find Innocent III. 
enjoining the barons, in the south of France, to assist the 
legates in exterminating the Albigenses, under pain of excom- 
munication.* 

But, to the honour of humanity, a few generous voices were 
raised in protest against this universal system of blood. Peter 
Cardinal exclaims, “States used to be governed by kings, 
emperors, dukes, counts, and knights; but now the clergy 
have usurped this authority from them, either by open force or 
by their hypocrisy and, their preaching. Great God, who hast 





* “ Multis enim profuit (quod experimentis probavimus et probamus) prius 
timore vel dolore cogi, ut postea possent doceri, aut, quod jam verbis didi- 
cerant, opera sectari.”"—Ad Bonif., 1. c. 

t “Si vero dominus ——— requisitus et monitus ab Ecclesia terram 
suam purgare — ab hic hwreticé fooditate, per metropolitanum et ceteros 
comprovinciales Episcopos excommunicationis vinculo innodetur. Et si satis- 
facere contempserit infré annum, significetur hoc summo Pontifici ; et extunc 
ipse vassallos ab ejus fidelitate denunciet absolutos, et terram exponat catho- 
licis occupandam, qui eam exterminatis hereticis sine ulla contradictione 

ideant, et in fidei puretate conservent. . . .” (Mansi. Sacr. conc. coll. 
t. xxii. p. 987.) 

* “Dedimus autem dicto fratri R. liberam facultatem, ut eos (Principes) 
ad id per excommunicationis sententiam, et interdictum terre appellatione 
remota compellat. . . . Scribimus etiam universo populo vestre provincia, 
ut cim ab eisdem fratribus R, et G, fuerint requisiti, sicut ipsi mandaverint, 
contra hwreticos accingantur. . . .” (Gieseler, ii, 479.) 
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redeemed us, behold to what a pass of corruption thy church 
hath come! Neither dignity nor prebend can be obtained, 
unless it be bought from the distribution by dint of services, or 
unless it be for their own sons, or for the accomplices of their 
iniquity ” (Millot, Hist. de Troubadours, iii. 247). Guillaume 
de Figuiera is still more energetic. “Rome,” he exclaims, 
“it is game to thee to send Christians to martyrdom ; but in 
what k hast thou read that Christians are to be exter- 
minated? Like a furious beast, thou devourest great and 
small. Rome, I console myself in the hope that ere long thou 
wilt come to a bad end” (Millot, ii. 451, 484). But nothing 
could stop the torrent of priestly intolerance! Bisho 
Guillaume de Paris gives the following extraordinary exegesis 
of the parable of the tares: “Jesus Christ does not wish the 
tares to be spared, but only the wheat. . . . From this it 
results that where the wicked are propagated to the detriment 
of God's people, they must not be allowed to multiply, but 
must be extirpated. . . . But if it be objected that those 
who are tares to-day may be converted and become wheat to- 
morrow, we reply, it is possible but it is not certain, while it 
is much more certain that those who are wheat will be dete- 
riorated by contact with the tares ; for the conversion of here- 
tics is a8 difficult and rare as the subversion of the faithful is 
easy and frequent” (Guill. Parisiensis, opp. Paris, 1674, i. 28 ; 
Schmidt, ii. 221). Thomas Aquinas also holds that the words 
of Jesus Christ are not opposed to the extirpation of heretics 
by death ; “for this commandment of God is only applicable 
in case the tares cannot be extirpated without at the same 
time extirpating the wheat” (Summz Theologe, Secunda 
Secunda, questio 11, art. 3). 

The zeal of the inquisitors is well known; and not less 
odious are the names of Martin V., Boniface IX., Gregory XI, 
Eugene IV., and Sixtus V., who declared that the regicide of 
Jacques Clement “was to be compared, for the salvation of 
the world, to the incarnation and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ.” Sad to say, the founder of. the Gallican liberties 
breathes the same spirit. Did not Bossuet pronounce the 
funeral oration over the Chancellor Letellier, one of the prin- 
cipal instigators of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes? 
Did he not’ write to Nicole, in 1691, “I adore with you the 
designs of God who, by the dispersion of our Protestants, has 
been pleased to reveal this mystery of iniquity, and purge 
France from these monsters?” (Cuvres Completes, Lettre 
183. 

ow are we to account for such a spirit in the Church of 
Rome? Proclaiming herself infallible, as a logical conse- 
quence, she must compel all to bend beneath her sway ; pro- 
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scribing the Bible, she succeeds in securing the blind obedience 
of her votaries to all her behests; and putting the priest 
between God and the sinner, she debases reason and tramples 
on the rights of conscience. Let those that would fain per- 
suade themselves and others that the spirit of Rome has 
changed, beware: an infallible church can no more change 
than the Ethiopian can change his skin or the leopard his 
spots ! 

"esneaiia has understood religious liberty very differently. 
No doubt there have been cases of persecution among Protes- 
tants. We cannot forget Calvin’s share in the condemnation 
of Servetus, nor Bullinger’s and Beza’s justification of it ; the 
writings of Carpzov and Chemnitz, the odious laws of Sweden, 
&c. But let all the facts alleged be carefully weighed. Let a 
comparison be drawn between the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic countries ; let us count the protestations emanating 
from Protestants and those from Roman Catholics, and justice 
will demand of us to say that, while intolerance is the general 
rule in the Church of Rome, it is the exception among Pro- 
testants. No sooner had our Reformers escaped from the 
trammels of Rome, than they began to lift up their voice in 
favour of toleration. Witness the noble pamphlet, attributed 
to Castellio, which appeared in French in 1554, entitled 
Traicté des Hérétiques, &c., and which abounds in passages full 
of the spirit of the gospel. He founds toleration on Christian 
humility, and shews the terrible abuses which have sprung 
from intolerance. What is a heretic? Nothing can be more 
difficult to be defined, and the author is obliged to say, that 
-we esteem all who do not hold our opinions as heretics. But 
there are two sorts of heretics—heretics as to morals and 
heretics as to doctrine. ll will agree that the immoral 
ought to be punished. But it is a more difficult thing to 
decide as to doctrine: if we are wiser than others, let us be 
better and more merciful. “Who would not think that our 
Christ was Moloch or some such God, if he would have men 
sacrificed and burnt alive to him? . . . O Christ! dost 
thou command and approve such things? Are those who 
make such sacrifices thy vicars, with such murdering and dis- 
membering? When they invoke thee, art thou present at this 
butchery, and dost thou eat human flesh? . . . O horrible 
blasphemies ! O wicked hardihood of men, who dare to attri- 
bute to Christ things done by the command and at the instiga- 
tion of Satan !” 

The author of this little treatise then appeals to the other 
Reformers in support of his views, and quotes many well-known 
names. 

Luther surpasses all his contemporaries in his noble protes- 
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tations against intolerance. “A good pastor,” says he, “ will 
consider that he has to deal with the sick; he will treat them 
gently, in a friendly way, looking on his bishopric or rectory 
as a a containing people ill of every kind of disease. 
Faith and love are the medicines he will bring them.” Again, 
“We must preach the word of God, and by its means turn 
people’s hearts away from false gods, after which the devil and 
his kingdom will fall of themselves.” We have not room to 
quote from his treatise on “The power of the civil ps peo 
in which, says Scheffer, he lays down the principles of modern 
toleration. In concluding the examination of this chapter, we 
may say in our author's words, “Since the sixteenth century, 
these principles have not ceased to take deeper and deeper 
root in the countries which follow the Protestant faith. If 
they have not triumphed everywhere, at least they are de- 
fended by the immense majority of the adherents of the pure 
ospel.”” 

thie last chapter, on the “ Future prospects of toleration,” 
Scheeffer, addressing himself to intelligent Roman Catholics, 
endeavours to shew them why their church can never change, 
while the Protestant churches must go on proclaiming louder 
and louder the rights of conscience. “ Here,” he says, “on the 
side of the Protestants, there is the most profound respect for 
the human soul ; it is looked upon as something sacred, which 
it is absolutely forbidden to tread under foot; it is believed 
that man cannot be saved against his will; and therefore 
toleration is natural to the Protestant churches. There, on the 
side of the Roman Catholics, whatever may be said, the very 
substance of the soul is not understood; instead of being 
delivered from the earthly trammels which hold it captive, 
these trammels are added to; it is enervated, suffocated, 
crushed down ; it is believed that man can be saved without 
his consent ; and therefore intolerance is natural to the Roman 
Catholic Church.” 





Art. VII.—Introduction to the Epistle to the Romans. 


THE entire structure of the ~ yay to the Romans, rénders it 


evident that it was intended to occupy a peculiar position 
among the Pauline epistles, and we may say a central position. 
It is a compend of the Christian system in consecutive order from 
the point of view supplied by the doctrine of sin, the most eon- 
nected outline, in a theological form, that an inspired pen has 
given us of the various doctrines of revelation. It cannot be 
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said, indeed, to bring out every part of Paul’s system into equal 
oo ar ; for the epistle to the Colossians, according to its 

efinite scope and aim, brings out the doctrine of Christ’s per- 
son in amore fully developed form. That it furnishes, however, 
the fullest and most systematic representation of what Paul was 
wont to set forth as the essence of the gospel, is evident from 
the argument and structure of the epistle, as well as from the 
way in which the apostle expresses his design. The language 
in which allusion is made to his design (#¢ éravaysmvjoxav imac, 
Rom. xv. 15), implies, that he recapitulates some of the most 
essential doctrines of the gospel. Our design in this article is 
to consider the history of the origin of this book of Scripture, 
particularly with a view to bring out the scheme of thought 
which pervades it. To make way for this, however, we shall 
notice in order various points that must needs be noticed as an 
introduction to the Epistle. 

I. The time and place of its composition. We can determine, 
with the utmost exactness, the circumstances of the Apostle’s 
history, and the prospects that opened up to him at this time, 
by comparing the book of Acts with the Epistles. The apostle 
had just brought to a close his THIRD missionary tour, in the 
course of which he had traversed much of Asia Minor (Acts 
xviii. 23) and had been detained for nearly three years at 
Ephesus by that “great door and effectual,” which had been 
opened to him there (Acts xix.). These three years were 56— 
58 A.D. (Meyer). Before the public tumult and commotion 
arose, which must be regarded as the proximate cause which 
induced him to transfer his labours to another quarter, Paul 
had written to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 6), that he intended 
to visit them, and that he would probably abide and winter 
with them. Thus his work in the East had been completed, 
and he was already directing his attention elsewhere. That 
ee pow (1 Cor. xvi. '7) Paul seems to have carried out, travel- 
ing through the regions of Macedonia; for we read that im- 
mediately after the uproar at Ephesus, he spent three months 
in Greece (Acts xx. 3). There is thus every ground to con- 
clude that the Apostle was resident in Corinth at the time 
when he tort. the Epistle to the Romans. But for the 
decision of this point we are not left to be guided by general 
considerations. At the time of its composition, we are further 
expressly told, in the Epistle itself, that Paul was the guest 
of Gaius (Rom. xvi. 23), who is further described as a na- 
tive of Corinth (1 Cor. i. 14), and one of that very small 
number who received baptism at the hand of Paul. We 
farther learn, that at the time when the epistle was writ- 
ten, Paul resided in a city of which Erastus was chamberlain 
(Rom. xvi. 23), a statement which when compared with another 
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oe (2 Tim. iv. 20), leads us to identify this city with 
rinth, the place of Erastus’s abode. That this city was no 
other than Corinth, appears further from the recommendation 
which the apostle gives at the close of the epistle to Phoebe, who 
is expressly termed a deaconess of the church at Cenchroea, the 
eastern harbour of Corinth, and who seems to have been the 
medium of conveyance through whom the epistle was trans- 
mitted to Rome (Rom. xvi. 1). The apostle was guest then 
under the hospitable roof of Gaius when he composed the 
Epistle to the Romans, using as his amanuensis Tertius, who 
inserts, with Paul’s permission, the salutation in the first per- 
son which we find inserted (Rom. xvi. 22). That this re- 
sidence in Corinth was a subsequent visit to that occasion 
when he spent a year and a half within its walls (Acts xviii.), 
is evident not only from the fact that he was now surrounded 
by wholly different associates, but also because he was on the 
— of peeing into y wy and the furthest west. The 

ate of the composition of the epistle then falls beyond doubt 


within the three months spent in Greece (Acts xx. 3). Thus 
the TIME, not less than the place, may be said to be clearly de- 
fined. The epistle was composed at Corinth about the space of 
seven years after the apostle’s labours had commenced on 
European ground, probably during the year 59 a.p. (Meyer), 
or as Delitzsch oo. about February or March 58 a.D. The 


Epistle to the Romans, according to this view, will occupy an 
intermediate position between that class of epistles (1 apd 2 
Thess., Gal. 1 and 2 Cor.), which Paul prepared in the course 
of his active missionary labours when . went up and down 
founding the churches ; and that other class of epistles (Eph., 
Philip., Col., Phil., Heb.), of later origin, which he penned as 
“the prisoner of Jesus Christ.” 

Our examination has thus conducted us to the conclusion, 
that the epistle to the Romans was composed before Paul set 
out on his journey to Jerusalem (Acts xix. 21, xx. 3, xx. 22), 
with a view to present in person the collection for the poor 
saints which he had made in the various churches of the Gen. 
tiles (Rom. xv. 26), and which he gladly conveyed not only as 
a proof of their unity in the same faith, but as an expression of 
fraternal love, calculated to disarm all remaining jealousies. 
That it was written before he set out is evident from the words 
vi 8& rogévowas (Rom. xv. 25), and from the circumstance that he 
could scarcely have found leisure, in a journey so speedily per- 
formed,-to have written the epistle in the intervals of tra- 
velling. 

IL. ‘We have next to consider whether a regularly constituted 
church existed at Rome. Schleiermacher’s theory that the church 
at Rome cannot be regarded as coming within the category of an 
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orderly constituted congregation, and that it was only in pro- 
cess of formation, and composed of Christians coming and 
going, is totally unsupported by evidence. When Bleek, in 
like manner, alleges that the epistle does not presuppose a 
formally constituted congregation, this is a conclusion having 
no countenance or support from any passage of Scripture. That 
there was a church is evident from the whole strain of the admo- 
nitions and exhortations addressed to the strong and weak in 
their mutual relations (chap. xiv.). The salutations to the 
brethren (Rom. xvi.), together with the various places of meet- 
ing, which might probably be the largest rooms made to supply 
the place of a general meeting-place, where all could assemble 
for common worship, bespeak rather a flourishing and well- 
appointed church. Nor is this less evident from the manner 
in which the brethren came and welcomed Paul when he ar- 
rived in Italy (Acts xxviii. 15). The fact that he was met and 
welcomed by brethren from the church of Rome before he 
reached the city, by one party who came to receive him as far as 
Appt Forum, and by another party who came to meet him at 
the THREE TAVERNS, an inn at some distance, though less re- 
mote from the city than the former, affords proof of a consti- 
tuted congregation. 

An argument has been based, indeed, on Acts xxviii. 17, to 
prove that the church at Rome could only be in process of 
formation, and could have originated but a little while before 
the Epistle to the Romans was composed. As the Jews whom 
Paul invited to meet with him immediately on his arrival in 
Rome betrayed no acquaintance with the Christian faith, it is 
argued that this ignorance, if not dissembled, is incompatible 
with the existence of a Christian Church at Rome of any stand- 
ing or influence. The conduct of the Jews, on that occasion, is 
not devoid of difficulty. The leading men (sgéiroi raiv Tovdaiwv) 
who met with Paul on that occasion, asserted that they had 
received no letter to his prejudice, or containing the intimation 
that he appeared as the accuser of his nation in prosecuting 
his appeal to Cesar; and, while expressing a desire to hear 
him, they add that, as concerning this sect, they knew only 
that it was everywhere spoken against. Not a few exegetes 
conclude, with Tholuck, that the Jews only dissembled through- 
out the whole interview. Olshausen explains their statement 
_ on the supposition that they were really ignorant of the exist- 
ence of a Christian Church in Rome, because the disciples had, 
im consequence of the decree of Claudius expelling the Jews 
from Rome, deemed it prudent to dissolve all connection with 
the synagogue, and now occupied distinct ground by themselves 
without any relation to the turbulent Jews (comp. Acts xviii. 
2). Meyer (p. 20) supposes that the Jewish Proceres, speaking 
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merely as authorities and in an official way, contented them- 
selves with a contemptuous, haughty mode of characterising 
the Christian sect, and maintained offcial reserve on the whole 
subject of their relations to the Christians in Rome. Baur, 
according to his manner, regards the whole scene in the Acts 
as a fiction. We agree with Meyer that their whole bearing 
argues caution and cool consideration. But the theory which 
Philippi propounds (p. 15), with a view to reconcile the narra- 
tive in the book of Acts with the existence of a flourishing 
church in Rome commends itself as a not improbable supposi- 
tion. He explains the cautious reserve of the Jews on the 
supposition that, on their return to Rome after their expulsion 
by Claudius, they displayed less turbulence and opposition to 
the Christian faith, and that they had been taught caution by 
the severity of the decree. The words of Suetonius (Judzos, 
impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit) con- 
tain, under a confused and incorrect allusion to a historical 
fact, some element of truth. It has been thought by Philippi, 
that the allusion is to commotions excited among the Jews ; 
that Christianity had inflamed their bitter animosity at Rome, 
as well as elsewhere, in consequence of which the emperor 
decreed their banishment ; and that Christianity, the occasion of 
Jewish malice and tumult, is, in the confused statement of 
Suetonius, confounded with Christ, whose name is incorrectly 
given by one only partially acquainted with his religion. The 
terror of the imperial banishment, it is thought, struck 
upon them for their turbulence, and now imposed a salu 

restraint both upon their language and conduct. Even Paul's 
stern reproof, when he dismissed them with an allusion to the 
words of Isaiah, was received by them without any manifesta- 
tion of the turbulence and commotion which they elsewhere 
displayed. The violence of their fellow-countrymen in Pales- 
tine, and the apostle’s appeal to Cesar, together with the me- 
mory of what had already resulted from their violence in 
Rome, had taught them caution. They declare that they had 
received no official correspondence from Jerusalem of an unfa- 
vourable nature in regard to Paul; and they maintain silence 
on their whole position in relation to Christianity, with which 
they profess to be unacquainted. Such is the ingenious view 
which Philippi advances in his introduction to his Commentary 
on the epistle. De Wette, in reviewing it, finds it entitled to 
respect. Delitzsch embraces it (Zeitschrift fiir Lutherische 
Theologie, 1849, p. 590); and, on the whole, though Meyer 
calls it in question, it seems a not improbable explanation of 
the fact that the Jews discovered so much reserve and caution 
on a subject of which they could not be so ignorant as they 
pretended. They lived in the neighbourhood of a not unim- 
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rtant church, of which they must have had some knowledge. 

hey seemed to suspend their opposition, when they expressed 
a desire to hear Paul upon the subject of the Christian faith, 
which they say was everywhere spoken against. But not im- 
probably they wished also to prevent the apostle from appear- 
ing in his appeal, as the accuser of their nation (Acts xxvii. 19) ; 
and as he Be said that he had nothing to accuse his nation of, 
they might desire to keep him in that state of mind. 

e church of Rome was thus founded at a very early pe- 
riod. Though no argument can be drawn from the “strangers 
of Rome” mentioned as present at the Pentecost (Acts ii. 10), 
yet the constant intercourse which all parts of the empire 
maintained with Rome, the great centre of influence and com- 
merce, and therefore the epitome of the world, as she was aptly 
called, forbids us to imagine that the gospel was not conveyed 
at an early period to Rome. How the church originated is hid 
in an impenetrable mystery, from which it is vain even to at- 
tempt to lift the veil. Accessions probably came in from every 
part of the world. (Comp. Rom. xvi.) There may have been 
a special providence in disconnecting its origin from apostles 
altogether, that the hierarchic pretensions of later days might 
thus appear to be totally without foundation. Such a church 
as Paul describes must have taken some time to grow, when 
we reflect that it was a church distinguished for its faith and 
knowledge, for the number of its members, for the teachers 
it enjoyed, and for the numerous places where the church 
assembled. (Rom. xvi.) That it had existed for a considerable 
time appears too from the long-cherished desire of the apostle 
to visit them, that he might impart to them some spiritual 
gift. (Rom. i. 11.) 

As to the question, whether Paul had any connection with 
the founding of the church at Rome, if not immediately, yet 
mediately through the labours of his scholars, only this much 
is certain, that a close connection subsisted between him and 
many of the most active members and teachers of the church. 
The intimate acquaintance which Paul had with their condition 
would seem to lend countenance to the view that his scholars 
had no inconsiderable share, if not in founding, at least in di- 
recting the church of Rome—a fact which will supply another 
reason besides those connected with his apostolic commission, 
for the peculiar interest which he avows for them. 

Can we maintain with some that the task of conveying the 
pose to Rome was committed to Aquila and Priscilla ? 

y no means. They could have returned to Rome only a short 
time before the apostle’s letter arrived in Rome (Rom. xvi. 8). 
Whether they were Christians when the apostle met with them 
at Corinth (Acts xviii. 2), and associated himself with them in 
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the work of tent-making—a supposition which some have 
thought warrantable because there is no mention of their con- 
version—or whether they left Rome as Jews, as may be more 
warrantably inferred from the statement that the decree of 
Claudius affected the Jews only, they could not in any case 
have been the first to carry the gospel to Rome. When Paul 
went up on his fourth journey to Jerusalem, they accompanied 
him as far as Ephesus (Acts xviii. 18), where they still continued 
to reside when Paul, two years later, wrote his first epistle to 
Corinth (1 Cor. xviii. 19) ; and as they seem to have returned to 
Rome during that period of Paul’s labours when he traversed 
Macedonia and Achaia (Acts xix. 21), they could only have pre- 
ceded Paul’s epistle to the Romans by a few months. The 
church there was already in existence. It arose in obscurity, 
and it grew unseen. 

It has been a much canvassed question whether the church 
of Rome, according to an old tradition which dates from the 
middle of the second century, owed its origin to Peter. That 
the Apostle Peter founded the church of Rome, and that he 
held the office of bishop there for the space of twenty-five 
years, is the theory which Rome has found it necessary to main- 
tain for the validity of her pretensions. By the more enlight- 
ened and impartial Romanists, such as Hug and Klee, it has 
been given up as untenable, while every sober investigator of 
history repudiates it as the most baseless fabric of a vision. 
The concession of Guericke that possibly Peter might have 
visited Rome at an early part of his career, and that he con- 
tributed in some degree to found or establish the Christian 
Church there, is made without warrant (Introd. p. 322). The 
tradition is in every form self-contradictory and incoherent, 
and doubtless arose from the desire to invest the metropolitan 
church with the distinction of being founded by apostles, which 
in early times was considered as a point of paramount honour. 
Whether Peter ever was in Rome at all, even at his martyr- 
dom, has been considered doubtful by many. But on the 
question whether the church of Rome was founded by the 
Apostle Peter there is not room for two opinions. The entire 
tradition, when investigated in its source, is found to owe its 
origin to a vague report circulated by Irenzeus and Eusebius. 
The assertion of Irenzus, that Peter and Paul were in Rome 
together, founding the church there, is obviously incorrect, in- 
asmuch as Paul, as is evident from the tenor of the epistle, 
was not engaged in founding the church there, but wrote to a 
church already formed. Eusebius’s statement, again, that Peter, 
after having founded the church at Antioch, went to Rome to 
preach the gospel there, is at variance with the known fact 
(Acts xi. 20), that the church of Antioch was founded by Bar- 
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nabas and Paul, and that the former was sent thither as soon 
as it was known that a number had believed, and that the 
hand of the Lord was with the disciples there. That part of 
the tradition which refers to the bishopric of Peter in the city 
of Rome, though asserted by Jerome, is destitute of all truth. 
(1.) Peter never left Jerusalem for any permanent course of la- 
bour elsewhere till the time when Herod's persecuting spirit cut 
off the elder James, and proceeded further to take Peter also 
(Acts xii. 3). (2.) Had Peter resided in Rome in that capacity, 
Paul would not have entered on his labours, as it was contrary 
to his principle to build upon another man’s foundation (Rom. 
xv. 20). (3.) In the salutations which Paul sends to so many 
Christian brethren in Rome (Rom. xvi.), he would never have 
omitted Peter, if the theory of Peter's residence in Rome had 
any foundation. To disprove this idle tradition, concocted all 
too clearly to give an external distinction to the church which 
boasted of it, it might be added that apostles were, from the 
very nature of their office, appointed to other duties than to 
undertake the permanent superintendence of any single con- 
gregation. The whole tradition that Peter resided so long in 
Rome as its bishop is a transparent fiction designed to serve a 


pu 

On tl the other question, whether Peter ever was in Rome at 
all, and whether his martyrdom occurred there, opinion is with 
reason more divided. Olshausen and Stuart maintain it as a 
well-accredited fact of history; and hold that it cannot be 
controverted, “without giving up the credibility of all ancient 
historical testimony of the like nature.” Within the last 
thirty years, however, the tradition has been subjected to a 
most searching investigation. Neander, in his history of the 
apostles, more than doubts it ; Winer, in his Real- Wérterbuch, 
questions it; Tholuck leaves it a question it dispute, and quite 
uncertain ; Baur has absolutely denied it on grounds which 
some deem conclusive. It would carry us too far out of our 
way to investigate this point in detail. Suffice it to say, that 
Clemens of Rome merely attests the fact that Peter died a 
martyr, but makes no allusion to the place. The evidence of 
Dionysius of Corinth, writing in the second half of the second 
century, is so replete with inaccuracy of statement on points 
fully ascertained, as to be divested of any weight in evidence. 
He makes Peter and Paul first plant the church of Corinth in 
company, then teach in Rome together (moos dddéEavres), and 
then suffer martyrdom at the same time ({uagrignsay xard rly 
duriv xaigov). How a resident in Corinth should assert that 
Peter and Paul came to Corinth to plant the church and teach 
it (dug é big Thy huerégay Kogivdoy gurevoavres), seems totally inexpli- 
cable as compared with the book of Acts (xviii. 1). .The poimt 
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on which Olshausen and Stuart lay most stress—and we must 
admit its force—is, that the Roman presbyter Gaius, towards 
the end of the second century, asserts that the graves of Peter 
and Paul were to be seen by any one on the Via Ostiensis. 
Olshausen argues that an error here is inconceivable; and 
that if Peter did not die in Rome by a public martyrdom, it 
is utterly impossible to account for the early origin of the 
tradition, or the confidence of Gaius in pointing to their 
graves. We must admit, for our own part, that this seems 
conclusive. On the other hand, it is maintained that Peter's 
chosen field of labour lay in the East, that we find him writing 
from Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13), and that no reason appears why 
he should leave his chosen field of operation re all at once 
transfer them to the opposite quarter. But Peter’s change of 
sphere may as easily be explained as Paul’s removal to Rome ; 
and the attempts made to explain the tradition on the supposi- 
tion that Babylon, from which he writes (1 Pet. v. 13), came to 
be so much identified with Rome by means of the Apocalptic 
symbols, that the church easily adopted the conclusion that 
Peter visited Rome, are all violent 0 5 unnatural. We do not, 
for our own part, see how we can, without a certain measure of 
historical scepticism, maintain that Peter did not suffer mar- 
tyrdom in Rome. But whatever conclusion is adopted on 
this latter point, there is no room for two opinions on the 
other, which refers to the first founding of the church at 
Rome. There is not the slightest historical foundation, nor 
even any inward probability, for connecting the founding of 
the church of Rome with Peter. It is an incoherent, self- 
contradictory tradition. 

As so much obscurity covers the early origin of the church 
of Rome, it is obvious theories are wholly out of place; and 
that mere constructive theories deserve little attention, though 
theories founded on facts occupy a different place, When 
Philippi alleges that the church of Rome owed its origin 
mediately to the apostle of the Gentiles, it is sufficient to say 
that no materials exist for the determination of the question. 
Whether they who first carried the seed to Rome, who col- 
lected the scattered Christians, and laboured not only to form 
the congregational bond but to multiply their number, were 
Paul’s scholars, must be left in its uncertainty, But the 
numerous friends to whom he sends salutations, and who had 
been moulded by his teaching, must have exercised no small 
influence in Rome—a fact which may help to explain the 
apostle’s deep interest in them, though his tolical com- 
mission entitled him to speak by epistle to all the churches. 
Though we have no proper warrant, therefore, from the evi- 
dence, to conclude that the church was mediately formed by 
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Paul, yet his friends, assistants, and scholars must have wielded 
a peculiar influence; and the apostle speaks approvingly of 
the peculiar doctrine which they taught. Besides Aquila and 
Priscilla, he names several others who had been his fellow- 
labourers or the fruits of his ministry (Rom. xvi.) in Achaia 
and elsewhere. 

This fact decides on another point of much importance— 
the peculiar character which the church of Rome imbibed. 
That they were of a freer type, and not of limited views as to 
the obligation attaching to the Jewish rites, follows from the 
circumstance that so many of Paul's scholars were found in 
Rome, and contributing to mould the character of the congre- 
tion. The church had a Pauline character. 

III. The Occasion and Scope of the Epistle.—The epistle may 
be viewed as paving the way for the apostle’s personal visit, 
and as fitted already to cement a bond of intercourse before 
he came. As Paul was unknown to them as a church, it 
seemed necessary, for the full weight of his apostolical autho- 
rity, to indicate in some way what they might expect from 
such a man appearing in their midst. There was a certain 
propriety that Paul should not present himself among them 
as an unknown stranger, of whom they had only vague and 
general impressions. As the apostle does not know their 
peculiar state from personal observation, and as adherents 
were attaching themselves from every quarter and with 
various tendencies, the apostle addresses them in a form which 
may be said to embody, in its comprehensive outline, a sum- 
mary of his teaching, that they might both possess the sub- 
stance of his doctrine, and that, if his stay were not prolonged 
among them for any lengthened period, they might have a com- 
pensation for hisdeparting from them into Spain. Thisconsidera- 
tion will enable us the better to understand the nature of the 
epistle. Though he was known to not a few who composed the 
church, he could only speak in general terms to the united body. 

But we must consider more at large whether the apostle had 
a directly polemical object in view. The opinion entertained 
some time ago, that the apostle laboured to unite two parties 
of divergent views, has, for the most part, been given up. 
Tholuck, who adopted the former view, has, in the more recent 
editions of his commentary, come over to the opinion held b 
the Reformers, that the main design of the epistle is to delineate 
the nature and significance of Christian truth. This seems to 
have been the primary design, to which all other things were 
made subservient ; and out of this the polemical allusions may 
be supposed to have naturally grown, partly with a view to 
anticipate the germinating errors with which the church was 
then threatened from the Judaizing party, partly for the prac- 
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tical object of uniting the two portions in the bonds of mutual 
love. t a polemical object, of which undoubtedly occasional 
traces are to be found, must by no means be suguated as form- 
ing either its immediate or chief design ; and an attentive study 
of the whole epistle will satisfy most minds, that its great aim 
is not so much to smooth differences of opinion as to supply 
definite views of truth. 

Of the opinion that Paul has mainly a controversial object 
in view, Baur is the chief supporter, and that too in the 
interest of his antichristian theory. He contended for the 
position that the Christianity of Paul differed from that of the 
other apostles, and that they stood in direct antithesis to each 
other,—a view which, it is obvious, would usher in a universal 
scepticism. Baur labours to prove that the Epistle to the 
Romans was meant to be, in its main design, a defence of Paul's 
missionary activity, and a vindication of the admission of the 
Gentiles to the Christian Church, in opposition to the views of 
the Ebionitic or Jewish Christians, which, he will have it, was 
the earlier type before the Pauline form was superinduced upon 
it. He regards it as the chief design, both of the Epistle to the 
Romans and of the Epistle to the Galatians, to secure the 
ascendancy of Paulinism over Ebionism, but that the direct 
point of controversy is different in the two cases. He maintains 
that in Galatians the point of controversy is the obligation of 
the Mosaic law upon Christians, and that in the Epistle to the 
Romans it is the right of the Gentiles to be received into the 
Christian Church, apart from Judaism, which was regarded b 
the Jewish Christians as an encroachment on their nig ts. This 
view, in conformity with which all evidence is made to speak, 
and to which all history is made subservient, is in every respect 
untenable, though ot eee by Baur’s powerful, but erratic, 
genius. In this case, however, he has scarcely carried with him 
the convictions of those who were accustomed, for the most part, 
to follow in his train with unquestioning submission. Thus 
Schwegler, in his “ Post-Apostolic Age,” is of opinion that Baur, 
in limiting the scope od ohn of the epistle to the defence of 
the apostle’s missionary labours among the Gentiles, has taken 
a too narrow view, and that it would be more correct to view 
the epistle as a defence of Pauline Christianity in_ general, or 
as a systematic polemical treatise against Jewish peer 
But this view, emanating from the same school, is equally 
objectionable. Baur’s whole view of the epistle is as erroneous 
as his view of early Christianity, which was never, by any of 
the apostles, represented as a mere idea, or as doctrine isolated 
from the personal Redeemer on whom it leans, and apart from 
whom it has no significance. That Ebionitic view makes Christ 
the mere teacher of an idea. 
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The epistle had in truth no directly polemical object. If 
some of the epistles were necessarily polemical—such as the 
Epistle to the Galatians,—there are others—such as the Epistles 
to the Romans and Ephesians, and perhaps we might say, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews—where we find the main effort of the 
apostle directed to the confirmation of the church in positive 
doctrine, with only an occasional reference to opposite opinions. 
When allusion is here made to the Jewish Christians (and we 
do occasionally find these), the object of the apostle is to elevate 
them from their lower defective standing ground, and to lead 
them into deeper and richer views of the plan of redemption. 
But in truth the epistle is not polemical. It is true that refer- 
ence is made, at the close of the epistle, to certain erroneous 
teachers (chap. xvi. 17), but they bed not in truth found access 
to the community. And the allusion is introduced only in an 
occasional way. If any polemical intention directed the course 
of the apostle’s argument—and an occasional reference to the 
danger of an incipient tendency, or to an anticipated tendency, 
may be regarded as by no means inconsistent with the didactic 
object which the apostle principally had in view—it was to 
i the church against the rise of legal tendencies within 

er bosom. 

But viewed as a didactic epistle, it exhibits human needs and 
the divine provision adapted to them, the subservience of the 
law to the gospel, together with the entire doctrine of the 
divine decrees. For the establishment of the Church in doc- 
trinal truth, these points are put together in a connected form ; 
and the epistle may be called a comprehensive delineation on 
all sides of the reign of grace as opposed to the legal element, 
within the vortex of which the church of all ages is so ready 
to be drawn. This epistle, as the church’s charter for all times 
and ages, set her in her right position, or, in other words, 
_— her in the soil of divine grace. The practices of the 

udaizing zealots at Jerusalem were approaching their close in 
the course-of events ; and it was, after all, more a practice than 
a principle. The Church here finds her rest, after being con- 
vulsed by agitation in various corners, especially in Galatia and 
Corinth ; and the leading representatives of the Roman Church, 
many of whom had been with Paul in the struggle which he 
waged, received this great epistle as the rounded and finished 
statement of apostolic doctrine. 

IV. The component parts or elements of the Church of Rome. 
It was commonly supposed to owe its origin to a little nucleus 
of what may be considered Jewish Christians, and that the 
Gentiles, continually attaching themselves to it, soon came to 
form the preponderating majority. The theory supported by 
Baur, on the contrary, in the interest of his antichristian posi- 
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tion, is, that the Jewish Christians continued to be by far the 
largest majority, and that Paul wrote to bring them over to his 
views. This exaggerated caricature of early Christianity, which 
makes such an antithesis between Paul and the other apostles, 
as to amount to two gospels and two missions, is ostensibly 
based on the fact, that a certain measure of diversity obtained 
between them on the subject of retaining Jewish rites among 
the Jewish population so long as the temple stood. But there 
was no difference of principle among the apostles. Baur aims 
to prove that the earliest type of Christianity was Ebionitic, in 
other words, that Christ was a mere man, and that Paul’s 
endeavour was to win the Romans to his side, and secure the 
ascendancy of Paulinism over Ebionism. This, according to 
Baur, is the occasion of the epistle—a conflict with the Jewish 
Christianity, or as he calls it, Ebionism. That this amounts to 
a perversion of all history, is evident to any one who accepts 
the New Testament account of the relation in which the apostles 
stood to each other, which Baur’s theory would not permit him 
to do; and, accordingly, he accepted as the documents of ori- 
ginal Paulinism, or in other words, as the only epistles which 
were really written at the period when they profess to have 
been composed, the epistles to the Romans, Galatians, and Co- 
rinthians, and rejects all the rest. 

But considering the question simply as a historical fact, apart 
from this irreverent and merely constructive theory, it must 
be held that the Jewish element obtained in Rome, though 
it by no means formed the preponderating element. It may 
be asserted generally, that while the Jewish element was found 
in most of the apostolic churches, it was not paramount in any 
country beyond the circle of Palestine. When the apostle has 
occasion to refer to the relative strength of these parties, who 
are called the strong and weak (chap. xiv.), he argues as if the 
danger of the one oppressing the other was chiefly to be appre- 
hended from the Gentile party. In endeavouring to support 
his position that the majority of the church at Rome con- 
sisted of Jewish Christians, Baur tries to prove that the #m men- 
tioned in Rom. i. 5 and 13, are not to be understood as Gen- 
tiles, but nations, in the general acceptation of that term. But 
a comparison of all the individual passages where the term 
occurs, suffices to prove, that in no case does tm comprehend 
the Jews, and thay this is an acceptation of the word uncoun- 
tenanced by a single example in the entire New Testament. 

Both the Jewish and Gentile element existed then in the con- 
gregation. This may be proved by a variety of passages 
adapted to each party, as well as by the earnest endeavour to 
harmonise them into one. As proofs of the existence of the 
Jewish Christian element, and that too in a considerable pro- 
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portion, we may adduce chap. ii. 17, iii. 19, where they are ad- 
dressed. The well-known three chapters which expatiate on 
the divine decrees and Israel's rejection (chap. ix.—xi.), prove 
the same. They are not, as Baur with singular inaccuracy 
contends, the kernel of the entire epistle, but they do contain 
a reference and an admonition to the Jewish Christians, That 
the Jews formed a considerable body in the congregation, 
though by no means preponderating, is evident from these pas- 
sages which have them in view, and from other passages 
(chap. iv. 1-12, and chap. vii. 1-4), which contain a marked 
allusion to them. 

Nor is it to be wondered at that the Jewish element obtained 
to some extent, when we consider the relation of Rome to 
Palestine, and the fact, that this already scattered people mul- 
tiplied in Rome, from various causes, about the time of the 
formation of the Christian church. Many captive Jews brought 
to Rome had acquired their freedom, and had obtained along 
with liberty of worship a certain transtiberine quarter as their 
residence. Some uneasiness was caused in Rome by their very 
increase, the extent of which may be inferred from the fact, 
which we have upon Josephus’s authority, that on the occasion 
of a certain deputation to Augustus, no fewer than 8000 Jews 
joined it. Attention had been excited too among the more 
thoughtful heathen, now weary of the moral impurity and reli- 
gious absurdity of Polytheism, to a worship that corresponded 
so much better to the deep necessities of man’s nature ; and in 
this way the inquiry after the Jewish worship among the Ro- 
mans, and the proselytism which ensued,—a fact to which the 
scornful denunciations of J uvenal bears witness,—may have been 
to many a thoughtful mind the transition-step through which 
they won their way to Christianity. 

But while these facts speak with emphasis in favour of the 
Jewish element in the congregation, there are numerous pas- 
sages which attest that the Roman church was predominantly 
Gentile (Rom. i. 5, 6, = Though the church was thus a 
mixed one, so much did the Gentile element obtain, that the 
apostle did not hesitate to address them as “the minister of 
Jesus Christ to the Gentiles (i ra idm, chap. xv. 16). 

V. The authenticity and integrity of the Epistle. The 
authenticity of this great epistle, the grand volintionn of the 
doctrines of grace, has never been called in question in the 
Christian Church, by any voice entitled to a moment's notice. 
All Christendom received it from the day that it was penned 
as apostolic and divine, and carrying with it external and in- 
ternal evidence to which no man could take exception. The 
only solftary voice ever heard against its authenticity in the 
Christian Church, was that of an English sceptic, Evanson, 
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who, in a performance long since extinct, wrote, “the disson- 
ance of the four generally received evangelists, 1790.” Baur, 
who audaciously rejects so many of the Pauline epistles in the 
advocacy of his theory of early Christianity, acknowledges the 
Epistle to the Romans as authentic and as containing genuine 
Paulinism. Such, indeed, is: the external and internal evi- 
dence for its authenticity, that no book can be said to have 
more undoubted proofs that it is the genuine production of him 
whose work it professes to be. 

The INTEGRITY of the epistle, however, has been assailed, so 
far as the two last chapters are concerned, On this subject it 
is necessary to distinguish between two classes of writers, be- 
tween those who have indulged in wayward, arbitrary theories 
as to the connection of these chapters with the rest of the 
epistle, and those who impugn their authenticity. To the 
former class belong Semler, Paulus, Griesbach, Eichhorn, 
Schultz, Schott, who have theorised with undue liberty on the 
origin of these — some regarding them as intended 
merely to supply a list’ of teachers whom the bearers of the 
epistle were to visit on their journey ; others considering them 
as fragmentary in their character, or not written in the con- 
nection and for the purposes indicated by their present position. 
The other class go to the extreme of ohaly denying their au- 
thenticity. Not to mention the Gnostic Marcion, the first who 
called their authenticity in question, and who treated the Serip- 
tures generally with presumptuous audacity, we must make 
more particular reference to the school of Baur, which denies 
their genuineness on grounds which demand notice. In so 
deciding, it is important to observe, however, the negative cri- 
ticism has been influenced by nothing else than taste and sub- 
jective impressions, as if these could Fane for argument. The 

ounds in detail might almost be dismissed by us without 
urther notice, as they simply resolve themselves into this: 
that the chapters are not to Baur’s liking, and that they do not 
correspond to his subjective impressions of the fitting and 
appropriate. The historical criticism has thus nothing to —_ 
against them but subjective caprice. He argues against the 
authenticity of these chapters, because the courtesy and com- 

liment evinced in them to the Jewish Christians are not in 

eeping with the tone of the epistle ; because the expression, 
“minister of the circumcision,” applied to Christ, is meant to 
curry favour, and is unworty of the apostle; because the quo- 
tations (chap. xv. 9-12) are a naked accumulation of texts to 
quiet the Jewish mind. He argues that in the list of notabi- 
lities several names only excite suspicion ; that the mention of 
Illyria is not historical and in a later interest; that the allusion 
to the design of travelling through Rome on a farther journey 
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to Spain is startling ; and that Paul could not have commended 
the Roman Christians as “ full of goodness, filled with all know- 
ledge,” because their so-called Ebionitic views had nothing in 
common with Paul's opinions. We cease to feel any uneasi- 
ness when we hear that these are the grounds of Baur’s objec- 
tions to the authenticity of these chapters. They deserve no 
attention, because they are founded on nothing solid, and only 
support a foregone conclusion. These reckless and groundless 
suppositions, which any one may make, are not endured in com- 
mon literature ; and with an inspired document they are sim- 
ply impious, meriting rejection without ceremony. 

But apart from these irreverent conclusions of the historical 
criticism, as it calls itself, it must be mentioned that there is 
some difficulty as to the doxology (chap. xvi. 25-27), as it is 
found in different MSS. out of its proper collocation, in some 
at the end of the fourteenth chapter, and in others both at the 
end of chap. xiv., and at the close of the epistle. The explana- 
tion is supplied by the fact that, in the public reading of the 
epistle according to ecclesiastical usage, it was customary to 
end the lesson of the day at chap. xv. 14, because the remainder 
of the epistle was wholly occupied with personal references. 
They could not part, however, with the sublime doxology which 
stands after the personal allusions, and the salutations to nume- 
rous brethren in Rome. And as they could not appropriately 
read the doxology in an abrupt way after chap. xv. 13, there 
remained no alternative but to insert it at the conclusion of 
the fourteenth chapter. This is the natural explanation of the 
dislocation or transposition of the doxology from its place ; and 
Origen mentions that in his day it occurred in many MSS. 
after chap. xiv. 23. But this speaks nothing against its genu- 
ineness. On the contrary, there is the completest evidence, 
external and internal, in favour of its authenticity. 

Having opened the way for the consideration of the epistle 
itself, and removed some of the difficulties, we might now pro- 
ceed to set forth in order the Pauline doctrine in its organic 
connection. From this intention we must depart at present, 
as our remarks of a preliminary kind have extended so far 
already. We shall content ourselves with adding that, through- 
out the epistle, the great aim of Paul is to prove that the 
essence of Christianity consists in the dmgsouvn deo, needed 
equally by Jew and Gentile ; and this fact makes Christianity 
the one perfect religion for mankind of all times and ages. 
The general doctrine of the epistle, and even the more parti- 
cular details, are so indispensably necessary to all times and 
ages, that the church, without the epistle to the Romans, would 
be dark and destitute indeed. It is the most complete sum- 
mary contained in Scripture of evangelical doctrine, and of 
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what constitutes the proper essence of Christianity. It fur- 
nishes, too, a light for the understanding of the Old Testament, 
which will be best understood by him who has the light and 
power of this epistle in his heart. 

Nor can we omit to add a remark of a more historical na- 
ture. It is not without a providence that such an epistle was 
addressed to the Church of Rome. It is the direct antithesis 
of Romish doctrine. It seems as if it were written with all her 
subsequent history full in the writer’s view. And as the dis- 
covery of the proper import of the dimasoivn dsod as contrasted 
with the divine attribute of righteousness, and as the antithesis 
of man’s “ own righteousness” (Rom. x. 3), was coincident with 
the commencement of the Reformation (see Luther passim), 80 
we have often thought the prolonged study of the Epistle to 
the Romans may yet have much to do in subverting Rome’s 
= in ushering in her final overthrow, and in elevating 

er adherents to proper conceptions of the doctrines of _— 
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THE day, we fondly trust, will come when the two great groups 
of sciences, theology and geology, carried forward till every 
question of fundamental importance raised in connection with 
them has been settled, will be seen in perfect harmony—like 
the ships anchored side by side when their voyage is done, 
or like their crews who meet in friendship and peace. That 
day, however, is still, we fear, somewhat remotely future. At 
present all the sciences of the two great groups we have adverted 
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to resemble the ships beating up against the adverse gale. 
And the harmonist between Scripture and geology, who looks 
from the position of Christian evidence or of exegetical theology 
on the circle of geological sciences, while he still attempts to 
note the progress of theology, has, like the artist on board the 
ship, all the difficulties to contend with which the incessant 
change in the relative positions of the objects surveyed can 
produce. Hence, in entering on the subject before us, we feel 
the difficulties, and in treating of it are impressed with the 
necessity of adopting a style as much as possible the reverse of 
dogmatic. As those for whom we chiefly write are such mem- 
bers of the church as have not personally devoted attention to 
geological study, technical terms will, as much as ible, be 
avoided, or when employed, will be defined. And it will tend 
in no slight degree to clearness if we separate the a 
and physical portions of the article: under the former desi 
tion presenting certain canons or rules which apparently might 
with advantage be adopted in discussing the — before us ; 
and under the latter designation, practically applying the rules 
thus laid down. The first part will thus bear to the second a 
relation similar to that which hermeneutics does to the science 
of exegetical theology. 

To commence, then, with the enunciation of a few general 
principles. As a scientific inquirer gropes his way along the dark 
— to which his love of research wen painfully and with 

ard toil picking up here one and there another fragment of 
truth, an irresistible impulse will prompt him to try all the 
modes he can imagine of combining his unconnected discoveries 
into one harmonious whole, and he will proceed with his work 
careless, and at the moment even oblivious with what his spe- 
culations may conflict. Moreover, if a plan of explaining cer- 
tain appearances that have met his view present itself, he will 
not hesitate to state it publicly, even though it appears but ill 
to agree with received interpretations of Scripture ; and so con- 
stituted is the scientific mind, that he will often do so without 
abandoning the faith in the Bible which he may previously 
have possessed. The church must, therefore, make up its mind 
that geological speculations, apparently adverse to Scripture, 
will one after another appear, and no effort to stop them on the 
threshold would have the smallest success. 

New truths in science and new errors, totally diverse as the 
two are in their nature, generally come into the world under the 
same form, that is, they are at first hypotheses or mere conjec- 
tures. Now no person requires to be told, that the church 
must ultimately adopt a very different course of treatment 
towards the one and the other. When, then, a geological 
opinion that seems at variance with the teaching of Scripture 
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becomes current in society, clearly the first action taken by mem- 
bers of the church in the matter, should be to ascertain whether 
it is regarded by geologists as a hypothesis ; or whether they 
believe it to have advanced hepsi the region of hypothesis 
partly onward to the point, which reaching, it will be ed 
as a well-established theory ; or whether it has been y 
elevated to the rank of a theory, and accepted as an article in 
the creed of scientific belief.* Suppose that a geological view 
is hypothetical and no more, what action should members of 
churches take on the subject? We think they should forbear 
in any respect to indicate an opinion regarding it, and allow it 
to run its course unchecked as a matter with which they have 
nothing todo. For those members of the church whose studies 
do not lie in the geological direction, to travel out of their way 
to denounce it, were in the last degree unwise. It is always 
dangerous, even when invited, to give an opinion on a subject 
on which you are not thoroughly informed, but to volunteer 
one, besides being in itself wrong, is incurring quite unnecessary 
risk. Equally objectionable is it for minds of another class 
in the church, while under the apprehension that the i a 
thesis may one day be proved, to rush forward at once with a 
new scheme of harmony. When they have completed their 
self-imposed task, they may find that they have adjusted 
Scripture interpretation, not to a solid or enduring truth, but 
to a pretty scientific myth, though possibly a glance at its 
aspect might have shewn them that decay and death were writ- 
ten on its very face ; as if the proprietor of a palatial residence, 
admiring a rainbow suddenly presented in a particular part of 
the sky, were at great expense to alter the position of a win- 
dow in his mansion-house, that he might have a permanent 
view of the lovely object, not taking time to consider that the 
bow of heaven is as Toston as it is fair. 

If next it be supposed that the hypothesis is half-transformed 
into a theory, what attitude should members of the church 
assume to it then? We think they should in private try pos- 
sible schemes of harmony, but abstain from indicating any 
opinion publicly at that stage of progress. For suppose some 





* It will be seen that, by a hypothesis, we understand a mere js em 
put in words in order that it may be tried whether it explains the phenomena 
it was devised to account for, or rather to link together in one broad generali- 
sation. By a theory, we mean a hypothesis after it has been found so beauti- 
fully to account for or generalise unconnected a that it is believed 
to be worthy of a place among well established truths. By the terms, hypo- 
thesis half advanced into a theory, or more briefly, half-transformed hypo- 
thesis, we indicate some happy conjecture, originally advanced without much 
authority, but by which one fact and another is beginning to be so well ex- 

lained, that the opinion is gaining ground that the hypothesis is / 
being designated a theory—a statement of what is held to be irrefragable 
truth. 
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members of the church take up a position of antagonism to a 
hypothesis that seems in steady progress towards recognition 
as a.truth, then it is probable they will sooner or later be 
driven back with heavy loss. If, on the contrary, others 

pound a scheme of harmony with an eye to a half-trans- 
Samed hypothesis, then, though in many instances no evil re- 
sult may flow from it, yet there may occur cases in which 
detriment will accrue to the cause of Scripture truth. For it 
sometimes happens to a hypothesis seemingly in steady pro- 
gress towards the high position of a theory, to be suddenly ex- 
tinguished by the discovery of some new facts which conflict 
with it, as a patient who seems convalescent has been known 
all at once to relapse and expire, the new access of sickness 
coming upon him just at the time he was believed to be 
becoming free from danger. 

Once more, let it be supposed that a geological opinion is in 
the advanced state of being generally accepted in the best in- 
formed circles as a truth. Now man being fallible, the nearly 
universal prevalence of any view, among those most competent 
to judge, does not necessarily prove it true, but it does cer- 
tainly produce a strong probability of its being so. It should, 
therefore, be promptly acknowledged, even though the method 
of harmonising it with Scripture be- not at the moment ap- 
parent. But if the previous state of transition have been well 
improved for private investigations on the subject, it is proba- 
ble that a scheme of harmony will have been for some time 
ready, and should be published just before the hypothesis 
becomes accepted as a theory. If none be prepared, still the 
truth should, as was stated, be promptly acknowledged, and 
patience counselled, in firm faith that the word and the works of 
God will sooner or later be found to harmonise. 

Another canon may be laid down. Differences of opinion 
will necessarily exist in the church, as to whether certain geo- 
logical views are hypotheses, pure and simple, hypotheses half- 
transformed into theories, or theories worthy of all acceptance, 
It will at times happen, that those who have given much atten- 
tion to pom science, will be convinced that a geological 
opinion advanced beyond the point at which it is safe to 
regard it as merely hypothetical, while those who have not 
turned their attention to this department of human thought, 
will still regard it as a mere baseless conjecture. If so, 
then the knowledge which the geological student possesses 
will make him strong on this point, however weak on others, 
and those who have not studied geology will be weak here, 
though ea) even eminently strong in theological science 
generally, in which case the ordinary Scripture principle should 
be remembered to be in force, that the strong are not to 
“despise” the “ weak,” or the “ weak” to “judge” the strong. 
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Another principle. Though a hypothesis cannot be used 
effectively to attack an established truth, it may often be em- 
ployed with advantage to defend it, as loose soil would be but 
flimsy materia] to project from a cannon against a fortification, 
but, cast up in the form of earth-works, it may defend that forti- 
fication for an indefinite period of time. Applying this prin- 
ciple to schemes of reconciliation between Scripture and geology, 
these acquire value whenever you have established that they 
may possibly be true. That minimum will answer the purpose 
if you can obtain no more, though, of course, if you can reach a 
maximum, and shew their truth to be highly probable, their 
utility will be incaleulably increased. It seems to follow— 
though we are by no means sanguine that the inference will be 
extensively admitted—that half-a-dozen schemes of harmony 
are better than one, and that it is extremely doubtful whether 
truth would reap much advantage were the several schemes 
now afloat in the church reduced to one. Even the least 
defensible may be possibly true, and its utility for defence may 
still not be completely exhausted. 
® One principle more ere we proceed. In comparing scrip- 
tural and scientific language, we have to do with what mathe- 
maticians would call two incommensurables, Scripture language 
is, and must necessarily be, popular,—that is, in its main fea- 
tures poetic or vividly pictorial, while scientific terms are cold, 
sternly precise, and profoundly unadapted to ordinary minds. 
If the very same statement be made first in Scriptural lan 
and then scientifically, the two will look so different, that a 
want of coincidence between them will be suspected when none 
in reality exists, or can exist; a truth obvious almost as an 
axiom, but extremely likely to slip from the mind when it 
ought to be remembered most. 

t has been deemed advisable formally to enunciate these 
general principles, before proceeding to examine into the pre- 
sent state of the question between Scripture and geology ; for 
many physical objections have their roots in metaphysics ; and 
thus an effort, at the outset, to place the metaphysics of the 
question in a clear light will facilitate our subsequent progress 
in no slight degree. 

To turn now to the physical division of the subject, practi- 
cally applying the principles previously laid down. 

It is held by some, with what truth or error we have subse- 
quently to inquire, that Scripture can with difficulty be recon- 
ciled with geology, especially on more or fewer of the following 
seven points :— - 

1, The antiquity of the world. 

2. The existence of a chaos immediately antecedent to the 
creation of man. 
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3. The antiquity of man. 

4. The unity of the human race. 

5. The origin of species. 

6. The existence of death among the inferior animals before 
man’s sin. 

7. The extent of the deluge. 

To these seven questions we shall in succession address 
ourselves, 


I. ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE WORLD.—The geological view, 
as is well known, is, that an incalculable number of years—not 
to say of ages—has elapsed since the first creation of the world ; 
and if the question be put, Is this regarded by geologists as a 
hypothesis, or as half-hypothesis half-theory, or as a well-esta- 
blished theory? it must be answered that it is deemed to be a 
point so completely settled as to have long since ceased to 

‘be discussed. If, then, two Scripture interpretations present 
themselves, the one of which denies the vast antiquity of the 
globe, so universally believed by those best competent to judge, 
the other not pronouncing on the subject at all, it is almost 
unnecessary to indicate that the latter is the one which true 
wisdom would adopt. Chalmers appears to have been the first 
theologian in this country who clearly saw this, and to him the 
church is indebted for the declaration publicly made as early 
as 1804, that “the writings of Moses do not fix the antiquity 
of the globe.” Or, to quote his more matured view, “ Does 
Moses,” he well asks, “ever say that when God created the 
heavens and the earth, he did more at the time alluded to than 
transform them out of previously existing materials? Or, does 
he ever say, that there was not an interval of many ages betwixt 
the first. act of creation, described in the first verse of the book 
of Genesis and said to have been performed at the beginning, 
and those more detailed operations, the account of which com- 
mences at the second verse, and which are described to us as 
having been performed in so many days? Or, finally, does he 
ever make us to understand that the genealogies of man went 
any further than to fix the antiquity of the species, and of con- 
sequence they left the antiquity of the globe a free subject for 
the speculations of philosophers?”* The Chalmerian scheme 
was for a period very far from being generally embraced, a rival 
hypothesis for a time making way, and even numbering among 
its adherents the immortal Cuvier. The advocates of this view 
clearly saw that the vast antiquity claimed for the world must 
be conceded (Cuvier’s own brilliant researches had put that 
almost beyond a doubt), but they regarded the days of Genesis 





* Chalmers’s Evid. and Auth. of the Christian Revel., p. 204. 
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as indefinite periods of time, and attempted to shew a corre- 
spondence between the successive acts of creation, as recorded 
by the pen of inspiration in the first chapter of the Bible, and 
as graven on the solid framework of the globe. So much does 
one’s gee depend on his pursuits, that you may, we think, 
trace the influence of Cuvier’s peculiar studies in his adoption 
of the age hypothesis.* What so natural as that he who had 
been mainly occupied all his life in classifying animals, recent 
and extinct, and making them fall into their proper places in 
the system, should look for an order of progression of the same 
kind in the Scripture record of creation, and see re-written in 
the language of inspiration what himself had been writing as 
the result of his successful study of zoological science for so 
many years? And it is worthy of note, that one of the most 
prominent among the earlier geologists of our own country, who 
adopted the same view—we mean Parkinson—was a naturalist,. 
whose best known work, “The Organic Remains of a Former 
World,” shews that the bent of his mind was towards the very 
same pursuits as those in which Cuvier had made himself an 
undying name. What, again, more natural to a theological 
mind like that of Chalmers than to make the large concession 
of time demanded with the least possible disturbance of old 
views of interpretation, by inserting the gevlogical epochs, 
once for all, and getting rid of them, before entering on the 
details of the Scripture account of creation; like one who, 
instead of clearing off a disagreeable charge by instalments, 
constantly reminding him of his position of indebtedness, 
makes a great effort, pays in full, and has done. 

As the Chalmerian scheme simply yielded the whole demand 
then made by geology without putting forth any positive 
statements of its own, the only investigation one has to make 
regarding it at this stage of progress is, whether the interpre- 
tations it gives of Scripture are legitimate or otherwise. When 
verse 1 is dissevered from verse 2, and made an independent 
proposition, then the expression “the heavens and the earth” 
in ver. 1 is generally held to mean the universe. This is liable 
to the scriptural objection that the same words are interpreted 
differently in the opening verse of the Bible and in the fourth 
commandment. But away of accounting for this will 7 
suggest itself. The words “heaven” and “ earth,” when stand- 
ing alone in Genesis i. 1, may naturally enough be held to 
signify the universe; but, when the expressions “the heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is” are employed, it is 
manifest that the word “earth ” has changed its meaning. It is 
no longer the “earth” of Gen. i., 1, which includes the sea, &c. ; 





* Generally called the age theory; but, tg employ leading words always in 
the same sense throughout this essay, we shall call it the age hypothesis. 
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but the “ dry Jand” of Gen. i. 9,10. If the word “earth ” has 
changed its meaning, it does not appear unnatural to suppose 
“ heaven ” changed too, and standing for the “ firmament” of 
the Scripture account of creation. The one Scriptural objection 
to the Chalmerian scheme thus appears to fall to the ground. 
In regard to the age hypothesis, not one but two questions 
require to be put; first, Did it agree with Scripture? and 
second, Did it accord with geology ? for definite statements had 
been made in regard to both. With respect to the first of 
these, the agreement with Scripture, but one objection pre- 
sented itself, but it, unless repelled, manifestly fatal, viz., the 
objection that the word day could not be taken in other than 
a literal sense ; 1st, because there was not elsewhere in Scrip- 
ture precisely the same use of the word that is contended for 
on the age hypothesis in the case of this one chapter. We do 
_ not regard this as of fatal force, but think it may be satisfac- 
torily met by asking where else we find a chapter very closely 
resembling this one in its theme? in other words, where do we 
find a case strictly parallel? 2d, Because it appears to inter- 
fere with the argument for a Sabbath. Without inquiring into 
the logical relevancy of this reason, it may be simply remarked, 
that to our thinking it leaves the Sabbath argument intact. 
For so complete and beautiful a system of analogies runs 
through Scripture from first to last, that we must needs give 
great weight to analogy. And it seems perfectly consistent 
with the whole tenor of that Book which tells us that one day 
is with the Lord as a thousand years, to suppose that seven 
“days of God,” as a Hebrew might in the idiom of his lan- 
guage call the all-important days of creation, presented merely 
an analogy and not an identity with as many days of fleeting 
man ; that, in short, the first were ages, the second simple days, 
as it is admitted that while the history of ancient Israel and 
that of any individual Christian are strictly analogous, the unit 
of time is in the one case centuries at least, and in the other 
single years. It does not then appear that any formidable 
objection can be brought against the age hypothesis from the 
Scriptural side. But the question has still to be put—What of 
the geological? Have the geological assertions made in the 
age hypothesis regarding the order of creation, as, for instance, 
first, plants, second, animals, been borne out by subsequent re- 
search? To this a negative must be returned. The discovery 
by-Murchison and others of many species of shells, crabs of 
low organisation, and other animal remains, in the Silurian or 
oldest known fossiliferous strata, and that of fishes by Hugh 
Miller, and those who followed him, in the old red sandstone, 
the next series of rocks in point of antiquity, all of date anterior 
to the splendid carboniferous flora once believed to be perhaps 
the first organic beings brought into existence on the earth, 
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rendered it impossible to maintain the views as to the order 
of creation formerly held, and the age hypothesis, pure and 
simple, fell struck by a mortal blow. 

Il. THE QUESTION AS TO THE EXISTENCE OF A CHAOS IM- 
MEDIATELY BEFORE THE CREATION OF MAN.—Most geologists, 
in Britain at least, have come to hold the negative on this 
question. ‘ The process by which this result bas been reached 
must be now indicated. Some years ago the views of geolo- 
gists began to change in regard to the old doctrine of the oc- 
currence at certain irregular intervals of universal convulsions, 
annihilating all previous forms of life. Only in two instances 
is it now held that a question can be raised 1 eH - the 
universality of any such convulsion, viz., after the deposition of 
the rocks, which, if the term had not before been otherwise 
applied, would without doubt have been called primary, and 
again, after the deposition of the secondary nS and before 
the commencement of the tertiary. But some little progress 
having been made during recent years towards filling up even 
these two great blanks, it is now generally believed, though not 
fully proved, that these chasms will yet be bridged over, and 
that geological divisions of time will become as arbitrary as 
that into centuries in some of our church histories. The later 
of the two t breaks now indicated, that between the 
secondary and tertiary rocks, appears far too remote in point of 
antiquity to place the creation of man at that date ; besides, 
his remains have not been found till a much higher deposit in 
the series. Yet from that remote period until now there has 
been no universal break in the succession of strata over the 
world, though abundance of local changes. And though there 
are two geological schools on this eR of Lyell, which 
holds with its chief, that all the changes have been slow and 
gradual, and convulsions generally of rather limited extent ; 
and that of the French geologist Elie de Beaumont, which ad- 
mits commotions of greater magnitude, resulting from the 

ial or total upheaval of sesalial mountain chains—yet none 


old the convulsions universal, or believe in a general chaos 
immediately antecedent to the creation of man. The first 
decided evidence on the point of the gradual dawn of the pre- 
sent system of things was furnished a Lyell and Deshayes, in 


their examination of the tertiary shells, published by Lyell in 
1833. They intimated their belief that in the lowest tertiary 
beds, those termed by Lyell eocene (meaning the first dawn or 
appearance of recent shells), there were about 33 per cent of 
the species still existing. In the middle tertiary, called 
miocene (meaning a lesser proportion of recent shells), about 
17 per cent. were regarded as identical with those yet living. 
Finally, if the upper tertiary or pliocene (meaning beds with a 
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ter number of shells now existing), were resolved into two 
ivisions, the older, to which the name of pliocene is now gene- 
rally confined, was thought to have 35 to 50 per cent., and the 
newer, since called pleistocene (most of the shells recent), from 
90 to 95 per cent. of shell-species still living on. Now these 
numbers, as might have been anticipated, have been to some ex- 
tent modified by subsequent research. Thus Lyell himself ad- 
mits that a few shells, particularly from the eocene, which he had 
deemed recent, are after all not identical with species now ex- 
isting,* and some shells of more modern epoch deemed extinct 
have been discovered still to occur. But yet the idea of a 
gradual dawn from the period that a few recent shells first began 
to the time that nothing but modern shell-species existed, has 
been confirmed instead of overthrown by subsequent investiga- 
tion. For instance, the result of a very careful examination by 
Mr Searles Wood of the shells of some tertiary beds, called 
“crag,” may be thus exhibited :-— 


Norwich Crag (Pleistocene), . . 85 per cent., recent. 
Red Crag (Pliocene), . ‘ . 57 per cent., recent. 
Coralline Crag (Pliocene), . . 651 per cent., recent. 


And Dr A. Philippi has ascertained that there are strat 
in Sicily which attest a very gradual passage, from a period 
when only 13 in 100 of the shells were like the species now 
living in the sea, to an era when the recent species had at- 
tained a proportion of 95 in 100.¢ It then appears well 
established, either that no chaos immediately preceded the 
creation of man extensive enough to extinguish or even to 
interfere with the quiet life of shell-bearing molluscs ; or on 
the other hand, that the same species of shells which the 
chaos had extinguished were immediately recreated. It is 
difficult to adopt the latter supposition, without a departure 
from the principles of sound philosophy, the reason being, 
that in no other case can it be shewn that what is here assumed 
has taken place, the invariable law, so far as is yet known,} being 
that, as it has been sometimes worded, when au animal species is 
created, ‘the mould in which it has been cast is broken ;” if its 
place be supplied when it perishes, it is not by the same, but by 
an analogous species ; as among higher beings, when a Chal- 
mers or a Hugh Miller passes away, other great men may be 
raised up of as massive a type, yet none of exactly the same 
mental structure may be expected to appear again. The evidence 





* Lyell’s Principles of Geology, p. 178 note. t Ibid, p. 177. 

} An apparent exception, among the older fossiliferous rocks of Bohemia, 
seems to have been satisfactorily explained by Lyell. See the Supplement to 
the 5th edition of his Manual, p. 34-39. 
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against a recent chaos, so strong in the case of shells, seems also 
supported, to some extent, by what we already know of other 
divisions of the animal kingdom. Thus there are infusory ani- 
malculz found in the chalk and oolite, the species of which 
have managed to survive the vicissitudes of a large part of the 
secondary and the whole of the tertiary period, so that they 
appear in the recent fauna. In the case of the echinoderms 
(star-fishes, &c.), at least one—a Mediterranean species—as we 
learn from the late Professor Edward Forbes, was brought into 
existence as early as the coralline crag (pliocene).* In similar 
manner, Professor Busk has shewn that many of the small coral- 
like molluscs, called polyzoa, were created as early as the coral- 
line crag, and at least one at as remote a period even as the mio- 
cene.t Of fifteen species of barnacles described by Darwin as 
occurring in the tertiary beds, nine are recent species, of which 
six were brought into existence as early as the coralline crag, 
low down in the pliocene, and three more as early as the red 
crag, the next higher bed in the same formation.$ Of those 
small crabs called entomostraca, many now existing, as we learn 
from Mr T. Rupert Jones, were created as early as the pliocene, 
and two at least as far back as the eocene.§ In avery important 
work on the Fossil Remains of Mammalia and Birds found in 
the British Isles, undertaken by Professor Owen, under the 
auspices of the British Association, and of which the publica- 
tion was successfully brought to a close in 1846, the opinion is 
expressed that, of the pleistocene mammals described by the 
learned Professor, seventeen became extinct before the historic 
period ; five came down to the period of history or tradition, 
before being extirpated ; while twenty-sia species contem- 
porary with the old extinct mammoth still exist both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent of Europe. These views are 
still extensively held, though not with as firm a faith as for- 
merly, for many of the remains examined were from caves, and 
may not after all have been strictly contemporary. Thus Lyell, 
in 1857, makes the following important admission, that “ many 
caves may have remained open during the glacial and _post- 
glacial eras, while the fauna was gradually changing, so that 
the remains found in them may not always belong to strictly 
contemporary quadrupeds.”|| The facts elicited in regard to 
plants lead in the same direction, the views having met with 
very general acceptance which were published by the late Pro- 


* Professor E. Forbes’s Paper on British Tertiary Echinodermata, in the 
Paleontographical Society's vol. for 1855. 


+ Ibid., vol. for 1857. Professor Busk’s Monograph of the Fossil Polyzoa 
of the Crag, p. 85, &. 

¢ Ibid., vol. for 1855. Darwin’s Paper, p. 6. 

§ Ibid., vol. for 1856. T. R. Jones's Paper, Pp. 59 and 61. 

|| Supplement to the 5th edition of Lyell’s Manual (1857), p. 8 
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fessor Edward Forbes, in the first volume of the Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, that of the five independent 
floras into which he believes that of Britain resolvable ; the first 
or west Irish flora spread from Spain, when Ireland was conti- 
nuous with it, some time after the close of the miocene, and 
before the commencement of the pleistocene era ; and his fourth 
or Alpine flora, from Scandinavia, during the pleistocene epoch 
itself. Finally, it is thought that the apparent antiquity of 
some of the present river deltas, the undisturbed aspect of loose 
sand and scoriz (cinders) on volcanic cones’of considerable age, 
and generally numerous features in the present conformation of 
the land, tend in the same direction as the facts elicited regard- 
ing the present fauna and flora; that is decidedly against the 
idea of a recent chuos. Or to be precise, it is held as proved 
that no chaos existed immediately antecedent to man’s creation 
on a scale of magnitude sufficient to extinguish the shell-bear- 
ing molluscs on other aquatic animals of low organisation ; 


and probably none adequate to extinguish even the higher 
mammals ; that, if chaos there were, it was one from which, 
at least, some previously existing plants escaped, and which 
left. many features of the landscape much as they were before. 
Our readers will excuse the detail into which we have felt com- 
pelled to enter on this question of chaos or no chaos, from the 
pon ——- influence it has exerted in shaking faith in old, 
and leadi 


ng to the elaboration of new, schemes of harmony. 
It is as important in this investigation as the key of a position 
in a contest between hostile armies, All the departures that 
have more or less recently taken place from the Chalmerian 
scheme of harmony have been, on the part of those who have 
believed the chaos immediately antecedent to man’s creation, 
nearly if not altogether disproved ; in other words, in the posi- 
tion when, if the principles previously laid down be correct, new 
schemes of harmony should be privately sought, if not publicly 
stated. The first person of note who felt shut up to the ne- 
cessity of inquiring after a new scheme of harmony, was the 
late Dr Pye Smith of Homerton, A member of the Geological 
Societ. of London, his position gave him early intelligence of 
the ns to of geologic thought, and his well-known love of 
truth made him determined to admit the force of whatever he 
deemed worthy of the name, come it from what quarter it might. 
Remembering the universal terms sometimes employed in Serip- 
ture, when only limited ideas were designed to be conveyed, as 
when it was said by Paul, that the gospel had been “ preached 
to every creature under heaven,” he supposes the word earth in 
the first chapter of Genesis, with the exception of verse |, to 
mean, “ the part of our world which God was adapting for the 
dwelling of man and the animals connected with him ;” in 
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other words, that region south of the Caspian, which we know 
to have contained Eden, and the primitive seat of man. 

In trying this scheme by Scripture, it will be held as tena- 
ble or untenable, mainly according to the opinion entertained 
as to the extent to which terms that seem to convey the idea 
of universality may be used really in a limited sense. In 
testing it by geology, it beautifully consorts with the doctrine 
of centres of creation now so extensively entertained, and if, 
as is generally believed, those creations were not contempora- 
neous, there must have been a last ; if, moreover, the doctrine 
be accepted of a gradual progression (not transmutation, ob- 
serve, but progression) from less to more highly organised 
beings, as held by Sir Roderick Murchison and others, though 
not by Sir Charles Lyell, then it would naturally be of the last 
creation that man would constitute a part. Thus far all looks 
fair. Its weak points are—Ist, The difficulty of accounting 
for an intense local darkness required by the interpretation of 
ver. 2; and 2d, that as yet it is but hypothetical. ntral Asia 
has not hitherto been examined, with the view of ascertaining 
whether there is evidence there of a creation more modern than 
in other places. Were this once shewn to be the case, then the 
Pye Smith scheme of harmony would at once start into vigorous 
lite. If, on the contrary, the examination of the region he has 
named afford no evidence of the existence of a creation more 
modern than the rest, the hypothesis would be so much weak- 
ened as to have no great power left for defence. It was in 1839 
that Pye Smith first propounded his view, in a course of con- 
= ana lectures which he had been requested to deliver. 

venteen years later, in December 1856, Hugh Miller, as is well 


known, occupied part of the last troubled day of his life in givi 

the finishing touch to the “Testimony of the Rocks,” in which 

an effort is made to seek in another direction a scheme of re- 

conciliation, adapted to the advanced position of geological 

science. The abandoned age oe Mr Miller perceived, 
e 


would meet the difficulty about the chaos, could it only be so 
modified as to avoid the objections which had been fatal to it 
in the manner previously described. It was modified accord- 
ingly by the statement of an idea so simple in itself, and so 
well agreeing with the structure of the Biblical narrative, that 
it had really been tacitly assumed in all prior schemes, though 
the consequences resulting from it had been generally over- 
looked. If we consider what is involved in calling the sun the 
greater, and the moon the lesser light, and then adding paren- 
thetically, “ he made the stars also,” it will be apparent that 
the heavenly bodies are described, not as they appear to the 
Creator, nor as a scientific man would class them according to 
their positions and proper magnitudes, but that they are spoken 
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of simply with reference to the proportionate sizes they have 
when viewed by the human eye, and their relative importance 
to man. No other mode of description would have suited a 
book addressed to ordinary people, the unlearned as well as 
the learned ; while any other would have deprived man of the 
advantage he reaps from being left to seek out scientific truth 
for himself, revelation being confined to those infinitely impor- 
tant truths that tell of our lost state and the way of salvation. 
It will be observed that this view, published by Kurtz on the 
Continent, and independently by Mr Sime in this country (and 
which we shall here term the vision hypothesis), in no way 
militates against the strictest verbal imspiration. It was 
adopted by Hugh Miller, who believed he could turn it to 
good account. For concede that the record traced by the pen 
of inspiration is of creation as it would have appeared to a 
human eye, had there been one to behold it, and observe the 
result. The Silurian rocks, constituting nearly, if not quite, the 
lowest platform of life, have preserved organic remains chiefl 

of shells, zoophites (plant-life, animals), &c., mostly hidden 
beneath the waters, or too small to catch the eye in a landscape, 
and which one might therefore expect to find unnoticed in the 
sacred narrative of creation ; the fishes of the old red which suc- 
ceeded would alsonaturally be omitted from the inspired record 
for the same two reasons, and only three great scenes would re- 
quire exhibition in the panoramic series of pictures. The first 
would be the vast forests whose remains now lie entombed as coal, 
but which then overspread a great part of the earth with the most 
luxuriant vegetation ; the second, the huge sea-reptiles of what 
we may term the medieval series of rocks ; and third, the bulky 
mammals, such as mastodons, mammoths, &c., all, monstrous as 
they seem, really not remotely akin to “cattle” and some other 
domestic animals. The first of these scenes would then stand for 
the vegetable creation of the third day; the second for the 
great whales, or, as it is generally admitted the rendering should 
be, “sea monsters,” of the fifth ; and finally, the third for the 
“cattle” of the sixth day. The Azoic or lifeless period was 
then intercalated to mark the first day ; the Silurian and Old 
Red the second ; and the Permian and Triassic, the fourth ; the 
three last, so far as is yet ascertained, with less conspicuous ter- 
restrial phenomena than those of the three epochs speciall 

singled out for prominence ; while the seventh day, the Creator's 
Sabbath, supposed to be still running on, had for its appro- 
priate occupation redemption work. If the scheme could be 
established, it would meet the whole difficulty about the chaos, 
as its lamented author laboured hard that it should do. Seve- 
ral ebjections, however, have been stated to the Miller scheme of 
harmony. These have been exhibited at length, and with much 
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clearness and force, in the article in the “ North British Re- 
view” for November 1857, entitled “Genesis and Science,” and in 
the pamphlet by Mr Andrew — with the title, “The 
Geological Difficulties of the Age Theory.” The former writer 
advocates the Chalmerian view, while the latter embraces the 
hypothesis of Pye Smith. To one or two of the most formida- 
ble of the objections we shall now advert. The two regarding 
the extended meaning of the word day, and that relating to 
the Sabbath, have been already disposed of. In regard to the 
first of these, however, it may be added, that if the extended 
signification of the word “day” be objected to, there might be 
substituted for it, as has been done by some, the length of time 
needed for the passage of one panoramic creation-scene, which 
might be short enough, possibly even a literal day. Various 
other objections still claim our notice. Ist, The t epochs 
that figure so prominently in the Miller scheme taken to- 
gether, constitute but a fraction of geologic time. Still, if the 
relative magnitudes of the heavenly bodies are not revealed in 
the vision of creation, it seems natural that the element of 
rigidly measured time should also be dispensed with. 2d, 
There is a difficulty in regard to the language in which the 
vegetable creation is spoken of, removable, however, we think. 
if it be remembered that the language is popular, and in no 
sense a scientific revelation. If rigidly scientific, it would be a 
great stumbling-block to find “the fruit tree yielding fruit after 
his kind” among the confessedly uneatable products of the old 
carboniferous flora, which Mr Miller regards as the special crea- 
tion of the third day. But we may regard the terms em- 
ployed as presenting us with a popular classification of the 
whole vegtable kingdom, something like the following :—Class 
I. “Grass.” Esssential character: Leaves sure not to escape 
observation ; seeds not attracting the notice of unobservant 
minds. Class II. “The herb yielding seed.” (Flowers and) Seeds 
the most conspicuous part. Class III. “ The tree yielding fruit.” 
Best known have edible fruits. In other words, verse 12 may 
perhaps be paraphrased, And God created the vegetable 
kingdom in its leading divisions of grass, herbs, and trees. 
Ver. 29 and 30. And God gave the vegetable kingdom as food 
for man and cattle. Pye Smith believes that “the language 
has throughout a simple reference to the wants and conve- 
niences of man.” “(1.) Grasses, food for cattle ; (2.) herbs, for 
human use, probably referring chiefly to grain and leguminous 
plants ; (3), trees producing edible fruit, all considered merely 
in the light of utility to mankind.”* To our minds the most 
formidable objection to the Miller scheme arises from the 





* Pye Smith, p. 252, Note. 
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length of time during which _ would be dependent on a 
temporary arrangement, before the ordination of the heavenly 
bodies to their office of giving light. The difficulty as to light 
being created before the sun meets every scheme of recon- 
ciliation, but it assumes greater proportions if each day be 
made an age than if it were left but twenty-four hours. It 
is not easy to understand how, during the whole of the second 
age, it should be above densely cloudy if beneath it was clear; 
yet clear below it must have been, as is shewn by the eyes of 
the crustaceans (crabs) called trilobites, which, as was long 
ago shewn by Dr Buckland, are adapted to such a state of 
the atmosphere respecting light as that existing now.* 

The intelligent opinion of the church is at present divided 
between the schemes of Chalmers, Miller, and Pye Smith. 
We are, on the whole, inclined to think the Miller harmony, 
in present circumstances, the least vulnerable, though believing 
that perhaps all are yet capable of rendering service of more or 
less importance to Scripture. Unless they be all in succession 
disproved, it cannot be said that Scripture and geology are 
irreconcilable on the points now discussed ; and even were 
they all overthrown, the time taken to refute them would in 
all likelihood be enough to make many half-truths in science 
vanish ; and it is of half-truths, not of full and accurate know- 
ledge, that the defender of Scripture has to be afraid, 

Il]. THe ANTIQUITY OF Man.—It would be vain to attempt 
discussing this very important point in the brief space which © 
alone could be allotted to it here. It would demand an article 
for itself. 

IV. & V. THE UNITY OR OTHERWISE OF THE HuMAN RACE, 
AND THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES.—We have combined these, be- 
cause the new views regarding them proceed from two opposite 
schools of geologists, and flatly contradict each other. Some 
hold the opinion that the variation of species is so small that 
the several races of men—and especially the Euro and the 
Negro—could not have penn: from a single pair; the 
Darwinites, on the contrary, maintain that the variation of 
species is so great, that not only may all the races of men 
have come from one stock, but so also may monkeys, horses, 
dogs, frogs, shell-fish, &c. If there be one case more than an- 
other in which the church should stand aloof, surely it is this 
one. When an Indian newspaper was anxious to say some- 
thing strong on the propriety of the Anglo-Indian government 
refusing to mingle itself with the interminable frays among 
the wild Mahomedan tribes of Central Asia, the argument it 
jestingly employed was, that in standing aloof and leaving 





* Buckland’s Geology, vol i. pp. 402 (Bridgewater Treatise, 1836 . 
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the semi-barbarous races to fight out their quarrels themselves, 
we might rest assured that on whomsoever the blow might 
fall, he would be found a man of whom the world would will- 
ingly be rid. Let those rival hypotheses be treated in similar 
fashion. Let them engage in conflict forthwith, and many of 
our brethren will doubtless feel that on whichsoever the blow 
may fall it will be found a hypothesis of which the church 
would willingly be rid. Or to look at the two separately. 
Any danger arising from the first may be merged in that 
resulting from the discussions on the antiquity of man. The 
views of Darwin having been embraced by many leading 
naturalists, while reje by others, are sure of thorough dis- 
cussion (see the subject treated in a former Number of this 
Review). To this we would refer our readers in place of 
treating the subject ourselves, and would simply apply the 
principles laid down in the early part of this article. Every 
one is familiar with the tactics occasionally adopted in parlia- 
ment of moving that a bill be read again this day six months. 
In nearly every case, if not actually in every one, the delay is 
the death of the bill) In humble imitation of parliamentary 
practice, the church should propose that all inquiry into the 
exte@ of harmony or disagreement between the speculations 
of Darwin and received interpretations of Scripture should be 
—- say, till this time twenty years. Even their author 
would scarce venture to call them at present much more than 
hypothetical; but by the time that has been named, it may pos- 
sibly have been ascertained whether they agree with all the 
facts now known, and with the thousands more to the discovery 
of which they will themselves be sure to lead.” If, at the end of 
twenty years, the Darwin hypothesis be fact rising into a theory, 
the church may then begin to think of attempting a scheme 
of reconciliation ; while all the trouble will have been saved, 
if it have by that time ceased to exist, or even if it live on in 
disgrace and neglect, as some scion of the house of Stuart or 
Bourbon, introduced into the world amid a flourish of trum- 
pets, caught up and prolonged over many a land, is hurled at 
length from the sovereignty of which he is found unworthy, 
and left in obscurity and exile to languish out the remainder 
of an unhonoured life, 

VL Tue EXIsTENCE OF DEATH AMONG THE INFERIOR 
ANIMALS PRIOR TO Man’s sIN.—No geological fact is more 
firmly established than the existence of death among the in- 
ferior animals antecedently to man’s fall And no passage 
from the sacred oracles directly states the contrary; if an 
maintain it does so by implication, even then conflict wi 
science may be avoided by supposing that man’s sin, like the 
Redeemer’s death, had a retrospective effect. 
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VII. THe Extent oF THE DeLUGE—On this we have 
little to add to what is already to be found in the writings of 
Fleming, Hugh Miller, Pye Smith, &c., on the subject. From 
the time when the late Dr Fleming, as early as the year 1826, 
attacked the notions formerly held in regard to the strata then 
called “ diluvial,” geologists have one by one abandoned the idea 
of a universal deluge, nor are we aware that that opinion is now 
entertained by any man of eminence in their ranks. Wisdom, 
therefore, would seem to dictate that recourse should be had at 
once to the easy solution of the difficulty, to be found in sup- 
posing that the language in which the Bible describes the 
deluge, and which, at first sight, appears to speak of that great 
convulsion as universal over the world, has really reference to 
no more than the part of the globe then inhabited by men, just 
as by the world in Scripture we often understand no more than 
the Roman empire ; and this interpretation of the words of 
Genesis, be it observed, is one which was suggested by various 
commentators, long before investigations into the science of the 
earth began to be made. Moreover, in regard to a deluge of 
limited extent, geology may be called in as a witness to the 
fact, that such have constantly occurred somewhere in every 
pre-Adamite age of the world ; and it would venture to s@&gest 
that God may have been pleased, on this as on former occasions, 
“to break up the fountains of the deep,” by causing a great 
sulsidence of the land, and subsequently to make the waters 
“assuage” by its re-elevation ; as, in the opinion of Darwin, 
the greater part of the continent of South America, during the 
later part of the secondary period, subsided several thousand 
feet, was subsequently re-elevated, and then subsided again ;* 
or as, according to the observations of Dr Abick, periodical 
oscillations of level are even yet taking place in the Caspian, 
near the primitive seat of man, chiefly from subterranean move- 
ments, so that buildings once on land are now submerged, and 
others once under the waters have reappeared perforated by 
marine molluscs, a standing evidence that they have been be- 
neath the sea.t 

To sum up now before closing. Omitting the subject of the 
age of man, as yet untreated of, six points have been brought 
under review. On the first of these, the antiquity of the world, 
the sixth, or death before man’s sin, and the seventh, or the 
extent of the deluge, the defence of old views would, it is to be 
feared, be likely to lead to results the reverse of those intended. 
We should be afraid also, in present circumstances, to contend 
for the existence of a chaos immediately before man’s creation, 





* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. iii. (1847), p. 59. 
t Ibid., vol. vii. (1851), p. 70. 
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though cheerfully according to others that liberty to form their 
ownopinion on the subject, which we claim for ourselves. The rise 
of the Darwin hypothesis has almost set aside, for the present, 
the denial of the unity of the human race. Of course, however, 
an effort will be made in certain quarters to use that celebrated 
speculation itself as an instrument of mischief. It will not be 
sternly scientific men that will do this ; they, as a rule, are very 
forbearing in-cases of alleged discrepancy between science and 
Scripture, and habitually speak of the latter with veneration. 
It is from the half-scientific that the assault will probably come. 
If so, the church will be careful not to allow them to pass off 
as settled truth what at present is mere speculation. And if 
held down to rigid accuracy, they say what is now but conjec- 
ture, will one day be accepted as truth, a reply will not be dif- 
ficult. ‘To statements of fact, by truly philosophic minds, one 
should ever bow with submission, but to the vaticinations of the 
partially scientific, scant reverence is due. Collisions of Scrip- 
ture with proved facts would be in the last degree serious ; but, 
when it is the prophecies of the half-informed that deploy in 
thin shadowy line against the truth, no one of average faith 
and courage will yield to fear. A clumsy attempt at a ghost 
bestriding the path in a lonely place by night, may be a sight 
to alarm the timid, but it will fail to move the strong and 
cheerful Christian, as hieing forth on some errand of mercy, he 
proceeds with stout steps upon his way. i. 





Art. IX.—Calvin and Beza. 


WE have at different times given in this Journal some account 
of the doctrine promulgated, and of the influence exerted upon 
important theological questions, by the leading Reformers, 
Luther, Zwingle, and Calvin, keeping in view chiefly the object 
of furnishing materials for the formation of correct opinions in 
regard to those aspects of their doctrines, character, and in- 
fluence, which have been made subjects of controversial dis- 
cussion in more modern times. We have also given a view of 
the character and theological position of Melancthon, chiefly 
because of the influence be seems to have exerted in leading 
the Lutheran churches to abandon the ‘Calvinism of their 
master, and even contributing eventually to the spread of 
Arminianism among the Reformed Churches, and because of 
the connection alleged to exist, historically and argumentatively, 
between his views and those of the Church of England. The 
only other man among the Reformers whom we propose to bring 
under the notice of our readers is Beza. Beza stood in a rela- 
VOL. X.—NO. XXXVII. 88 
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tion to Calvin very similar in some respects to that in which 
Melancthon stood to Luther; and there is this farther point 
of resemblance between him and the Preceptor of Germany, that 
they were the two great scholars of the Reformation, in the more 
limited sense in which that word is commonly employed, that 
is, they possessed a thorough and critical knowledge of the 
classical writers of Greece and Rome, they had a great talent and 
predilection for philological expositions and discussions, and they 
exhibited, in an eminent degree, that cultivation and refinement 
both of thought and style, which a thorough acquaintance with 
classical literature is so well fitted to produce. 

Beza was, during the latter years of Calvin’s life, most in- 
timately associated with him. He was one of the very ablest 
defenders of Calvin’s system of theology. He succeeded to 
the high position which Calvin had long held, not only in 
Geneva, but in the Protestant world, and was for a period of 
above forty years after Calvin’s death, the most prominent and 
influential theologian in the Reformed, as distinguished from the 
Lutheran, Church. He was thirty years of age before he openly 
and thoroughly abjured the Church of Rome, a step which in- 
volved exile from his native country, and the sacrifice both of 
a handsome private patrimony, and lucrative ecclesiastical 
benefices. But after joining the Reformed Church, and settling 
in Switzerland, first at Lausanne, and then at Geneva, he was 
spared in providence for considerably more than half a century 
in the full vigour of his powers ; and during this long period he 
was enabled, by the excellence of his character, the strength of 
his intellect, the extent of his erudition and literary acquire- 
ments, and by his strenuous and unwearied exertions, to confer 
the most important benefits upon the church of Christ and the 
cause of Protestant truth. 

He exerted great influence for a very long period in most of 
the Reformed Churches, and in none more than in that of Scot- 
land. He advised and encouraged our own great Reformer 
John Knox, in the whole course of his arduous struggle with 
the Church of Rome, and strenously exhorted him to take care 
that Scotland should be delivered from Prelacy as well as 
Popery. He did much to form the character and to direct the 
views of Andrew Melville, who went to Geneva when a very 
young man soon after the death of Calvin, who was for some 
years a professor in the university of that city over which Beza 
presided, and who continued to carry on an intimate corres- 
— with Beza during the whole of his noble struggle in 

is native land against Prelatic and Erastian usurpation. 

Beza’s character, as might have been expected, has been sub- 
jected, like that of his great coadjutors in the work of the Re- 
formation, to the most unscrupulous Popish slanders, The 
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grosser charges which have been adduced against him are un- 
supported by any appearance of evidence, and are utterly un- 
worthy of notice. They are still occasionally adverted to, as 
well as those of a similar kind against Calvin, by some of the 
obscurer and baser class of Popish controversiatists, though we 
are not aware that since the publication of Bayle’s Dictionary, 
any Papist, who wished to put on even the appearance of a 
regard for candour or fairness, has ventured, to repeat them. 
There is, indeed, one charge against Beza’s character of a less 
heinous description, which has a foundation in truth, and of 
which even the more respectable Romanists have endeavoured 
to make the most, It is, that in early life he published a 
volume of poetical pieces, some of which were of a licentious de- 
scription. The fact is true, but the circumstances of the case, 
which Popish writers, of course, usually conceal, were these :— 
The poems were written before he was twenty years of age, and 
before he joined the Protestant Church, though it rns that 
even as early as his sixteenth year he had some religious con- 
victions, and some impression of the falsehood of Popery. He 
afterwards repeatedly and publicly expressed his contrition for 
the offence. He did what he could to suppress the circulation 
of the work, and he at length published, by the advice of his 
friends, another edition of the poems, in which all that was 
unbecoming and offensive was omitted. He always, indeed, 
denied, and defied his enemies to prove, that at any time his 
conduct was such as his poems might have led men to suspect. 
And it is certain, in point of fact, that some measure of looseness 
and coarseness in conversation and in writing was not uncom- 
mon then, among persons whose general character and conduct 
were in other respects unobjectionable. 

It may be worth while to quote one or two of his ex- 
pressions of contrition for this juvenile offence, which was 
at once a sin against. the law of God, and at the same time, 
by furnishing a handle to his enemies, an obstruction, to some 
extent, to his future usefulness. In 1560, soon after his set- 
tlement at Geneva, he published one of the most important 
of his smaller works, entitled Confessio Christiane fidei. He 
dedicated it to his early instructor, Melchior Wolmar, who 
had been professor of Greek in the universities of Orleans 
and Bourges, who had the singular honour of being also, for 
a time, the preceptor of Calvin, who exerted an important 
and wholesome influence in the formation of the character 
and views of his two illustrious pupils, end who has been 
immortalized by their grateful wt affectionate eulogies. In 


this dedication to Wolmar, Beza gives a brief but very interest- 
ing summary of his past history, and refers to the publication 
of his poems in the following terms:—‘“ As to these poems, no 
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one condemned them earlier, or now detests them more, than 
I, their unhappy author. I wish they were buried in perpetual 
oblivion, and that God would grant me that, since what is done 
cannot become undone, those who read my other writings, so 
different from these, would rather congratulate me on the Lord’s 
kindness to me than continue to accuse one who, of his own 
accord, confesses and deplores this sin of his youth.” Again, 
in his note upon Matthew i. 19, having occasion to refer, in 
explanation of the word tagaderywarica, to a statement of an 
ancient author, about some one who had exposed himself to dis- 
grace by publishing versus parum honestos, he introduces this 
reference to his own case,—“ Quod et mihi juveni, necdum in 
ecclesiam Dei ascito, evenit, quam tamen maculam spero me tum 
dictis tum factis eluisse.” All this ought in fairness to have 
shut the mouths of his enemies. But it had no such effect, and 
Papists have continued ever since to dilate upon the Juvenilia, 
as the poems were called, and to make them much worse than 
they are, by perverting some of their statements, which mean 
no such thing, into actual confessions of heinous crimes. This 
is the only charge that can be substantiated against Beza’s 
character. It does not affect his position or inflwence as a 
Reformer, as it was not till about ten years after the publication 
of his poems, that he joined the cause of the Reformation. And 
after he did take this important step, he was enabled, by God’s 
grace, for more than half a century, not only to maintain an 
unblemished public reputation, but to afford, like his fellow- 
reformers, the most satisfactory evidences of personal piety, of 
zeal for God’s glory, and of devotedness to the cause of truth 
and righteousness. 

Beza’s works are to a large extent controversial and occa- 
sional, that is, they arose very much out of the particular con- 
troversies which at the time engaged the attention of the Re- 
formers, and on this account perhaps they have been less read 
in subsequent times than they deserved. They comprehend, 
however, full discussions of all the various topics which en- 
gaged the attention of the Reformers, and affected the cause of 
the Reformation and the interests of Protestant truth, during 
the whole of the latter half of the sixteenth century. They 
thus occupy a very important place in a survey of the history 
of theological speculation at that important era, and in all of 
them certainly Beza has afforded abundant proof, that he was 
possessed of great talents and extensive erudition, and that he 
was fully qualified in all respects to expound and discuss the 
most profound and difficult questions in theology. The 
Church of Rome was still a formidable opponent, and Beza 
has made some valuable contributions to the Popish contro- 
versy, especially in his Antithesis Papatus et Christianismi, 
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subjoined to his Confession of faith, in his Apologia de Justifi- 
catione, and in his treatise on the Notes or Marks of the True 
Church. The controversy between the Lutheran and the Re- 
formed Churches, which had been much embittered in the in- 
terval berween the death of Melancthon in 1560 and that of 
Calvin in 1564, continued during the remainder of the century, 
and Beza was thus under the necessity, as Zwingle had been, 
of spending a great deal of time and pains in exposing the 
absurdities of consubstantiation, and of the strange notion in- 
vented to explain and defend it, known by the name of the 
ubiquity or omnipresence of Christ’s body. The Lutherans 
became much more unsound in their general theological views 
after the death of their master, and they proceeded so far at 
length as to reject what are commonly reckoned the peculi- 
aritics of Calvinism, while they still continued, though very in- 
consistently, to repudiate, even in the Formula Concordia, the 
semi-Pelagian or Arminian views about synergism or co-opera- 
tion, to which Melancthon had given some countenance. This 
change, of course, widened the subjects of controversy between 
the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, and Beza in consequence 
was led to write much, and he did it with great ability, on 
predestination and cognate topics. The fuller discussion which 
this important subject underwent after Calvin’s death, led, as 
controversy usually does when conducted by men of ability, to 
a more minute and precise exposition of some of the topics in- 
volved in it. And it has been often alleged that Beza, in his 
very able discussions of this subject, carried his views upon 
some points farther than Calvin himself did, so that he has 
been described as being Calvino Calvinior. We are not pre- 
pared to deny altogether the truth of this allegation, but we 
are persuaded that there is less ground for it than is some- 
times supposed, and that the points of alleged difference between 
them in matters of doctrine, respect chiefly topics on which 
Calvin was not led to give any very formal or explicit deliver- 
ance, because they were not at the time subjects of discussion, 
or indeed ever present to his thoughts. 

The principal subjects in regard to which the allegation refer- 
red to has been made, are the question controverted between 
the sublapsarians and the supralapsarians about the order of the 
divine decrees in their bearing upon the fall of the human race, 
the imputation of Adam’s first sin to his posterity, the extent 
of the atonement, and the nature and import of justification. 
It may be not uninteresting to explain how the matter stands 
as to the views of Calvin and Beza respectively upon these im- 
portant subjects. We mean to devote to this matter the prin- 
cipal portion of this article, and we think it will appear from 
the survey, that there is really no very material difference be- 
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tween the theology of Calvin and of Beza, any apparent dis- 
crepancy arising chiefly from the usual tendency of enlarged 
controversial discussion to produce a greater amount of exact- 
ness and precision in details; while it may also appear that 
Beza, by his very able exposition and defence of the doctrines of 
Calvin, has se! fee important services to the cause of Scrip- 
tural theology and Protestant truth, and has to some extent 
anticipated that exactness and precision with respect to de- 
finitions and distinctions, which are characteristic of the great 
systematic divines, especially the Dutch and Swiss theological 
professors, of the seventeenth century. But we must first notice 
the services of Beza in some other departments of theological 
literature. 

A class of subjects came to be discussed in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century which had not engaged so much of the 
attention of the earlier Reformers, especially the Erastian and 
the Prelatic controversies, and in the discussion of these mat- 
ters Beza bore his part nobly as an able and faithful champion 
of the truth. The Erastian controversy, indeed, as conducted 
between Erastus and Beza, turned mainly upon the particular 
subject of the excommunication of church members; and it 
was not till the following century, that the whole of the prin- 
ciples usually regarded by Presbyterian divines as compre- 
hended in the Erastian controversy, were subjected to a full 
and thorough discussion. Still, even at that early stage, the 
question was mooted, on which the entire progress of the sub- 
sequent discussion, down even to our own day, has made it 
more and more manifest that the whole controversy hinges, 
viz., whether or not Christ has appointed in his chureh a go- 
vernment, distinct from, independent of, and in its own pro- 
vince not subordinate to, civil magistracy? And on this great 
question, as well as on the particular topic of excommunication 
comprehended under it, Erastus took the side which has always 
been supported by politicians, sycophants, and worldlings, while 
Beza ably defended that which has been adhered to by all in- 
telligent and conscientious Presbyterians. 

The subject of Prelacy was more fully discussed during this 

riod than that of Erastianism, mainly because the Church of 
England, differing in thisfrom almost all the Reformed Churches, 
adopted a Prelatic constitution. Beza entertained very strong 
and decided views upon this subject, and his two books, the 
one, De Triplici Episcopatu, and the other, a reply to Sa- 
ravia’s Treatise de Ministrorum Evangelii Gradibus, are still 
important and valuable works in the contest between Presby- 
tery and Prelacy, although Episcopalian controversalists have 
continued, down even to the present day, to produce garbled 
and mutilated extracts from Beza as well as from Calvin, to 
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sauaag that these great men were favourable to the Prelatic 
orm of church government. Hadrian Saravia, his principal 
opponent upon this subject, had been a minister in the Low 
Countries,.and was ultimately settled as a prebend of Canter- 
bury, where he became intimate with Hooker. He, of course, 
knew well that Beza was a decided Presbyterian, and indeed 
he gives him the exclusive credit of preventing Prelacy from 
being adopted in the Reformed Churches, “ _ hoc audeo 
affirmare, si unus D. Beza episcopos retineri ecclesize judicasset 
utile, nulla ab iis abhorrerent Reformate ecclesiz, que hodie 
episcopos nullos admittere primum reformationis esse caput 
estimant,” (Prologus ad Examen Tractatus de Triplici Epis- 
copatu). This is really doing Beza too much honour, for we 
may confidently assert, that Andrew Melville would have kept 
Prelacy out of Scotland at least, even if Beza had been tempted 
to abandon the cause of Presbytery. It is, however, a fine 
testimony to the important and extensive influence which Beza 
exerted, in maintaining in the Protestant Churches that form of 
government, which has the full sanction of apostolic practice 
as set before us in the New Testament, confirmed by the testi- 
mony of the only genuine and authentic remains of apostolic 
men, the Epistles of Clement and Polycarp, and which was de- 
cidedly approved of by the great body of the Reformers. 

Beza was one of the very first who attempted anything in 
an important department of theological literature, which has 
since his time received a great deal of attention. We mean 
what is now usually comprehended under the two heads of criti- 
cism and exegesis, the former including every thing bearing upon 
the settlement of the true text of the Greek New Testament, 
or of the actual words which should be held to constitute it, and 
the latter including every thing bearing upon the exact gram- 
matical interpretation of all the words and phrases which are 
found to compose it. And Beza’s labours in these departments, 
including his different editions of the Greek text from MSS. 
and his translation and annotations or commentary, were 
such as, considering the circumstances in which he was placed, 
and the means and opportunities he enjoyed, reflect great 
credit upon his scholarship and critical acumen. A very un- 
just and unfair attack has been made upon Beza’s character 
and labours, through the mediym of his translation of the New 
Testament into Latin, and his annotations or commentary upon 
it, by Dr Campbell of Aberdeen, in the tenth of his Preliminary 
Dissertations to his Translation of the Gospels ; and as we re- 
member receiving from the perusal of this Dissertation in our 
student days, an unfavourable impression of Beza, which we 
have been long satisfied was thoroughly unjust, we think it 
proper to make some observations upon it. 
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Dr Campbell’s Preliminary Dissertations form a work which 
is in many respects very valuable, one of the most important 
contributions, indeed, which have been made by Scotland to 
a department of theological study far too little cultivated 
among us—the critical exposition of the New Testament. 
It is a work, however, which ought to be read with much 
caution, as there is not a little about it that is very defec- 
tive and objectionable, and fitted to exert an injurious in- 
fluence upon the minds of students of theology. Dr C. was 
a very great pretender to impartiality and candour. But it 
is very plain, that he had his blinding and perverting preju- 
dices like other men, and that these were not in favour of what 
we have been accustomed to regard as the most important truths 
revealed in God’s word, or of the men who were most zealous 
in defending them. On a former occasion (vol. ix., p, 443, and 
“Review of Principal Tulloch’s Leaders of the Reformation,” 
published separately, p. 4), we had an opportunity of pointing 
out how destitute Dr C. was of all adequate sense of the im- 
portance of sound doctrine, and how incompetent, in con- 
sequence, he was to appreciate aright the most important ser- 
vice rendered to the church by the Reformers. Such a man was 
not to be expected to have any liking to so able, faithful, and 
zealous a champion of Scripture truth as Beza was. And ac- 
cordingly, in the dissertation formerly referred to, he has made 
an attack upon Beza’s Latin translation of the New Testament, 
and upon his character generally, which we think beliesall his loud 
and frequent professions of fairness and candour. 

The general charge which he adduces against Beza, and which 
he illustrates by a detail of instances, is, that, under the influence 
of theological prejudice and partisanship, he mistranslates a num- 
ber of passages, and even acknowledges that he had done this, 
in order to promote his own theological views, or to deprive those 
of his opponents of some appearance of scriptural support. 
The case is put by Dr C. in a very unfair and exaggerated form, 
and in such a way as evidently to insinuate a charge against 
Beza’s integrity in dealing with the word of God. He has ad- 
duced nothing, however, which, even were it all true and cor- 
rect, would amount to a proof of anything like a want of in- 
tegrity. For there is not the slightest ground to allege, that 
Beza either introduced into his translation, or brought out in 
his annotations, any thing but what he honestly believed to be 
the true and real mind of God in his word. The charge de- 
rives its whole plausibility from these two things—Ist, That 
Beza was not always sufficiently careful to keep distinct the 
functions of the mere translator and those of the commentator, 
and did in consequence sometimes deviate in his translation 
from the literal meaning of the mere words, that he might 
briig out more plainly and distinctly what he believed to be 
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the true scriptural sense of the ; and 2d, that he some- 
times assigned as the reason for this deviation, that a more 
literal translation of the mere words would seem to contradict 
some other portion of Scripture, or some truth which he be- 
lieved to be taught there—a statement on which, wherever it 
occurs, Dr C. puts an unfair and offensive construction, as if it 
were a confession of a dishonourable or fraudulent motive or 
purpose. Now, this conduct of Beza indicates no doubt a de- 
fective and erroneous conception of the precise and proper 
functions of the mere translator as distinguished from the com- 
mentator ; but it should not be regarded as inconsistent with in- 
tegrity, especially when we take into account the circumstances 
in which the translation was put forth, and the relation between 
it and the commentary. Beza’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment into Latin was not published, or intended to be used, 
separately or by itself, but was printed alongside of the original 
Greek, while the Vulgate Latin version was also inserted in a 
third parallel column; and the annotations subjoined at the 
foot of the page, were intended chiefly to explain the reasons of 
the translation, which was thus virtually embodied in the com- 
mentary as a part of it. 

The true state of the case will be better understood by 
adverting to the instances which Dr C. founds upon, some 
of which indeed are based upon misrepresentation, and others 
are mere specimens of wire-drawn criticism and special plead- 
ing, illustrating nothing but his unfairness and anxiety to 
make out a case. One is, that in Acts xiv. 23, Beza has 
translated the words xégorovnoavrss bs duroig apeoBuregouc, quum- 
= ipsis per suffragia creassent presbyteros, and this Dr 

. Tepresents as an unfair translation of the word xsigorovew, 
in order to sanction the doctrine of the popular election of 
ministers. That Beza believed in the doctrine of the right 
of the Christian people to the substantial choice of their 
pastors, and that he regarded this passage as a proof of it, is 
certain, and no man of good sense and sound judgment, who 
has deliberately and impartially examined his writings, can 
entertain any doubt of this.* But the unfairness of the version 
cannot be established, for Beza certainly thought, whether 
rightly or wrongly, and many other competent judges have 
agreed with him, that he gave here the most literal and exact 
rendering of the word xégorovew, and that any other version 





* We are aware that the accuracy of this view of Beza’s sentiments upon 
this subject was disputed by some of the early defenders of the Church of Eng- 
land, by some of the champions of patronage and moderatism about the period 
of the secession from the Church of Scotland in last century, and more re- 
cently, with much less of knowledge of the subject, and much more of insolent 
recklessness, by Sir William Hamilton; but we do not regard any of these 
facts as requiring any modification of the statement made in the text. 
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would have come short of bringing out the whole meaning of 
what was implied in it. On several occasions Beza has trans- 
lated savrigdvigwro, not by omnes homines, but by quivis 
homines, that is, men of all sorts and in all varieties of circum- 
stances, without distinction or exception ; and Dr C. represents 
every instance of this sort as an unfair perversion of Scripture 
to serve Calvinistic purposes. Beza of course honestly believed 
that quivis brought out more accurately the real mind of the 
inspired writer in these passages than omnes did, as it would 
have been generally understood, and in this we have no doubt 
that he was right. It would have been more accordant, how- 
ever, with correct views of the precise functions of a transla- 
tor, to have retained the word omnes, and explained its sense 
in the notes as a commentator. But, considering the circum- 
stances, formerly adverted to, as to the object of his translation, 
and the relation in which it stood to his annotations, it is 
quite unfair to represent this as a violation of integrity. Per- 
haps the worst case for Beza which Dr C. has adduced is his 
translation of Heb. x. 38, and in this he has been followed 
by the authors of our authorised version. In this passage 
Beza has, without warrant from the original, inserted the 
word quis, in our version any man, to prevent the text from 
appearing to discountenance the doctrine of the persever- 
ance of the saints. This was certainly an unwarrantable de- 
viation from the proper functions of a translator, though it 
ought to be mentioned, in justice to Beza and our translators, 
that Grotius (in loc.), who did not believe in the Calvinistic 
doctrine of perseverance, agreed with Beza in thinking that 
some countenance is given to the insertion by the passage in 
Habbakuk, here quoted by the apostle, and that, as is noticed 
by Dean Trench in his admirable work “On the Authorised 
i a of the New Testament, in connection with some recent 
proposals for its Revision” (2d edition, p. 199), the same sense 
is assigned to the passage upon purely philological grounds by 
De Wette and Winer, who had no Calvinistic predilections.* 
The most unwarranted and unjust of Dr C.’s instances of 
Beza’s alleged unfairness, is that founded on and suggested by 
his translation of 1 Jobin iii. 9—aag 6 yeysvnwevog |x Osov amogriay 
ov xos:—which he translated quisquis natus est ex Deo peceato 
non dat operam. Of course Beza’s reason for and object in 
translating the last words of the clause, peccato non dat operam, 





* We may remind our readers that they will find in the 8th volume of this 
Journal, for 1859, a highly laudatory article on this work of Dr Trench, re- 
published from the Princeton Review. We cordially concur in all that was said 
in the article in commendation of Dr Trench, and of his singularly valuable 
and interesting work, though we think both Dr Trench and his reviewer a 
little too conservative on the subject of revision. 
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instead of en em non facit, as the Vulgate has it, was, as he 
states explicitly, to avoid the appearance of the passage teach- 
ing the doctrine of the sinless perfection of regenerate persons 
in this life, and thus contradicting many explicit declarations 
of Scripture. So far, this instance is exactly similar to those 
already adverted to, in which the proper functions of the 
translator and the commentator are not kept sufficiently dis- 
tinct. But Dr C. farther makes Beza’s translation of this 
passage, combined with his annotations or commentary on 
two other passages—Matt. v. 20 and vii. 23—the foundation 
of a more general and more serious charge against his character 
and teaching. He distinctly accuses him of having it for his 
object in these passages, “kindly to favour sinners, not ex- 
orbitantly profligate, so far as to dispel all fear about their 
admission into the kingdom of heaven” (Diss. x. P. 5. s. 12); 
and of endeavouring with this view to elude the force of our 
Lord’s declaration (Matt. v. 20), and “reconcile it to his own 
licentious maxims.” He supports this very heavy charge by 
perverting Beza’s statements in these passages, in order to 
extract from them the sentiment, that men need have no doubt 
of getting to heaven unless they were and continued to be gross 
pa heinous sinners. Now this is really, in plain terms, a 
falsehood and a calumny, and stamps upon Dr C. the guilt 
of a much more deliberate and unquestionable violation of 
integrity than has ever yet been established against Beza. 
The passages adduced manifestly afford no ground whatever 
for the allegation, that Beza intended to teach the doctrine 
ascribed to him, and we cannot persuade ourselves that Dr 
C. himself believed that the proof which he adduced was 
sufficient to establish his charge. It is perfectly plain that 
Beza, in the passages quoted or referred to, intended to teach, 
and did teach, this doctrine, and no other, viz., that the fact 
that men are still sinners in God's sight, sinning — day 
in thought, word, and deed, was not of itself a sufficient 
reason why they should conclude, that they had not been 
united to Christ by faith, and why they might not enjoy good 
hope through grace, while he has never said anything fitted, 
and much less intended, as is alleged, to lead men to remain 
at ease in their sins, because sure of heaven, if only they are 
“not exorbitantly profligate.” He quotes, in the original 
Latin, a sentence from the middle of Beza’s note on 1 John 
iii. 4, where this matter is most fully explained, and does so 
for the purpose of shewing, that Beza acknowledged, that his 
object in giving the translation peccato non dat operam, in- 
stead of peccutum non facit, was to shut out the appearance 
of the statement countenancing the doctrine of sinless peed 
tion in this life. But in the sentence almost immediately pre- 
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ceding that which he quotes for this purpose, Beza expressly de- 
scribes the kind of person to whom his statement applies, whom 
he regards as unregenerate, and therefore inadmissible into 
heaven and shut out from the present hope of it, not as one 
who is merely “ not exorbitantly profligate,” but as one “ who 
does not strive after holiness, that is, in whom sin reigns ”— 
qui sanctitati non studet, id est, in quo regnat peccatum— 
referring, of course, to the apostle’s description of the distinc- 
tion between the regenerate and the unregenerate, sin reign- 
ing in the latter, and still present and very manifest at least 
to themselves, though not reigning in the former. And what 
makes the matter much worse is, that in the words imme- 
diately succeeding the extract quoted by Dr C., Beza has 
expressly and solemnly protested against this very misinter- 
pretation of his meaning, in the following Scriptural and most 
striking and edifying statement :— 


“ Why do we say this? Is it to discountenance the earnest pur- 
suit of holiness ? is it to shew that mefi should not every day be 
growing in grace? By no means; for we teach that a perpetual 

rogress in holiness is the certain and perpetual effect of faith. 
hy then do we say this? It is lest Satan should deprive us of 
our comfort. For if we can conclude that we are in Christ, only 
when we shall no longer need to offer the prayer, ‘ forgive us our 
debts,’ who does not see, who does not feel, who does not experience 
a thousand times every day, that it is quite in vain that this con- 
solation is offered to us?” 


Dr C. probably was not aware that he himself was a sinner, 
breaking God’s law every day in thought, in word, and in 


deed, and might thus be unable to comprehend or to appre- 
ciate such experimental views of Christian truth, and of its 
operation in the hearts of believers. But this gave him no 
right to distort and pervert the plain meaning of Beza’s state- 
ments, and to ascribe to him “licentious maxims” which he 
had not only never countenanced, but had expressly and 
solemnly disclaimed. Dr C., it is to be feared, disliked Beza’s 
Calvinistic doctrine, and probably disliked still more his strict 
Calvinistic morality and experimental godliness ; and the whole 
of his remarks upon Beza’s translation of the New Testament 
are umdiadiind ty uncandid and spiteful misrepresentation. 
It is quite unwarranted to represent Beza’s general character 
as a controversialist as marked by a want of fairness and can- 
dour. There are some controversialists who, from strong preju- 
dice and impetuosity, from rashness and recklessness, or from 
something like a sort of natural obliquity of understanding 
and a deficiency of sense and judgment, manage their disputes 
in such a way, that we find some difficulty in determining 
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whether a want of fairness and candour is the worst charge 
that can be justly adduced against them, and whether we are 
not warranted in accusing them of a positive want of integrity. 
But men who are acquainted with Beza’s writings, and who 
can judge of them with anything like impartiality, will have 
no such difficulty in forming their estimate of his character. 
They will not only reject with indignation the suspicion which 
Dr C. has laboured to raise against his general integrity, but 
they will be convinced, that, though he sometimes indulged 
most unwarrantably in the severity of invective against op- 
ponents, which was then so common, he shewed no disposition 
to take unfair advantages, or to practise the mere artifices of 
controversy, but manifested habitually no ordinary measure of 
impartiality and candour ; in short, they will probably conclude, 
that Beza possessed a much larger amount of integrity and 
fairness than Dr C. did, though he did not make so ostenta- 
tious a parade of these qualities.* 

The chief points, as we have mentioned, on which it has been 
alleged, that Calvin and Beza differed in their theological sen- 
timents, and that Beza was more Calvinistic that Calvin, are 
the order of the divine decrees in their bearing upon the fall as 
controverted between the Sublapsarians and the Supralapsa- 
rians, the imputation of Adam’s first sin to his posterity, the 
extent of the atonement, and the nature and import of justifi- 


cation ; and to each of these four points we now propose to 
advert in succession, contemplating them chiefly in their his- 
torical aspects. 

I. The controversy between the sublapsarians and the supra- 





* As this is a grave matter, and seriously compromises Dr ©,’s character, we 
give Beza’s note in full, putting in italics the sentence which he quotes from 
it, and quotes in the original Latin. We are entitled tu assume that he had 
read the whole of what we are about to quote, and if so, what a shameful case 
of misrepresentation is brought out. (1 John iii, 4.) 

“Quisquis operam dat peccato wag 6 wom ry anagriay. Dare operam 
peccato, et purificare se, opponuntur. Itaque rosw a&wapriay differt hoc loco 
ab &mapravey simpliciter accepto. Sed de co demum dicitur qui sanctitati 
non studet, id est, in quoregnat peccatum. Idque ita esse non modo liquet ex 
antithesi, sed etiam ex eo quod supra commemoravit (c. i. ver. 8 et c. ii. ver 1), 
ex tota denique Scriptura et rei experientia perpetua. Jtaque non homines sed 
monstra hominum sunt Pelagiani, Cathari, Calestiani, Donatistea, Anabap- 
tiste, Libertini, qui ex hoc loco perfectionem illam somniant, a qua absunt ipsi 
omnium hominum longissime. Quorsum autem hoc? An ut studium sancti- 
moniw# damnemus? An ut homines doceamus quotidie non progredi? Minime 
profecto, quum perpetuum sanctificationis progressum doceamus certum ac per- 
petuum esse fidei effectum. Quorsum ergo? Nempe ne Satan nobis hanc 
consolationem nostram eripiat. Nam si tum demum nos in Uhristo esse colli- 
gemus, quum non amplius indigebimus illa precatione, e¢ remitte nobis debita 
nostra, quis non videt, quis non sentit, quis non millies quotidie experitur, 
frustra nobis hanc consolationem proponi ?’—Theodori Beze Annotationes Ma- 
jores in Nov. Test. 1594, p. 609. 
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lapsarians is one of no great intrinsic importance, though it has 
occas‘onally been discussed with considerable keenness. In 
modern times, indeed, it is much more frequently and fully 
dwelt upon by Arminians than by Calvinists. e have had 
occasion (vol. vii., p. 682-3) to give some illustrations of the 
way in which Arminians have been accustomed to employ this 
topic as a controversial artifice. They usually labour to give 
prominence to this matter, as if it were a topic of great im- 
portance, about which: Calvinists were at irreconcilable vari- 
ance among themselves, insinuating, at the same time, that 
supralapsarianism, which is the more likely to appear harsh 
and offensive to man’s natural feelings, is the truest and most 
consistent Calvinism, though, in point of fact, it has been held 
by comparatively few Calvinistic theologians. This artifice 
seems to have been first tried by Baro, the Margaret Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge, who was compelled by the acade- 
mical authorities to resign his office, because of his anti-Cal- 
Vinistic notions. It was adopted by Arminius himself, and he 
has been followed in this by most of those who have been called 
after his name, including even, though in a less offensive form, 
Richard Watson, whose “Theological Institutes” is the lead- 
ing text-book of the evangelical Arminianism of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists. We have also had occasion to point out 
(vol. vii., p. 239-40) a misrepresentation on a ppint of consi- 
derable importance connected with this subject, which was 
made by Sir James Mackintosh, and in which, we observe, he 
has been followed by Mr Harold Browne, the present Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. (Exposition of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, 4th edition, pp. 238 and 260.) 

We do not intend to dwell at length upon the topics 
usually introduced into this controversy, because they do 
not involve anything of much intrinsic importance, because 
they scarcely he with the line of legitimate discussion, and 
because, to give them much prominence, is really to counte- 
nance the unfair use which the Arminians have commonly 
made of this subject. It is usually discussed in the works 
of the great systematic divines of the seventeenth century 
under the heads of “The Object of Predestination,” and 
“The Order of the Divine Decrees.” The question is usually 
put in this form, whether the object of the decree of pre- 
destination, electing some men to eternal life and leav- 
ing others to perish, be man unfallen or man fallen; or, in 
other words, whether we should conceive of God as in the 
act of electing some men to life and passing by the rest, con- 
templating men, or having them present to his mind, simply 
as rational and responsible beings whom he was to create, or 
as regarding them as fallen into a state of sin and misery, from 
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which he resolved to save some of them, and to abstain from 
saving the rest. Those who go above and beyond the fall, 
and regard the object of the decree of predestination as man 
or the human race, viewed as not yet created and fallen but 
simply as to be created, are called Supralapsarians, while those 
who stop as it were below the fall, and regard the object of the 
decree of predestination as man or the human race, viewed as 
already fallen into a state of sin and misery, are called Sub- 
lapsarians. It is evident that this question virtually resolves * 
into that of the order of the divine decrees, or the investiga- 
tion of this topic, how we should conceive of the relation in 
point of time between the different decrees, or departments of 
the one decree, of God in regard to the human race. The fun- 
damental supralapsarian position, as above stated, is virtually 
identical with this one, that we ought to conceive of God as 
first decreeing to manifest his character in saving some men 
and in consigning the rest to misery, and then in sequence and 
subordination to this decree, resolving to create man, and 
to permit him to fall into a state of sin; while the fundamental 
sublapsarian position is, that we ought to conceive of God as 
Sirst Zosvialng to create man and to permit him to fall, and 


then as resolving to save some_men out of this fallen and cor- 
rupt mass, and to leave the rest to perish. The whole history 
of the discussion which has taken place between supralapsa- 


rians and sublapsarians shews, that this really embodies the 
true state of the question, and this again-shews, that the ques- 
tion runs up_into topics which lie beyond the reach of our 
faculties, and which are not made known to us in Scripture. 
And this general position is confirmed by the fact, that both 
parties admit, that there is not any real succession of time in 
the divine mind, and that the whole of the decree or decrees of 
God with respect to the human race, are in truth one simple 
undivided act of the divine intelligence, exercised in accord- 
ance with all the perfections of the divine nature. 

The views which most naturally and -obviously occur in sur- 
veying the discussions which have taken place on this subject, 
are such as these. It seems plainly enough to have been made 
the principal design of the revelation which God has put into 
our hands, to inform us of the fall of man from the estate in 
which he was created into an estate of sin and misery, and 
especially of the great and glorious scheme which God has de- 
vised and executed for saving some men from this condition of 
guilt, depravity, and wretchedness, and bringing them into an 
estate of salvation by a Redeemer. Accordingly Scripture 
tells us little or nothing that does not bear more or less directly 
upon these objects. It tells us very little of God’s plans and 
purposes, except what we see actually being executed or carried 
into effect, in the process by which some men are saved from 
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the death in sins and tr es in which all men lie, and are 
prepared for everlasting blessedness. This is the substance of 
what God is now doing with the race of man, and this is the 
substance of what he has represented himself in his word, as 
from eternity decreeing or purposing to do. In the absence of 
any definite scriptural information, we have no satisfactory 
materials for ascertaining more than this concerning the divine 
counsels and plans, and we should carefully abstain from pre- 

*carious and conjectural speculations upon topics which lie so 
far beyond the reach of our capacities. We can scarcely frame 
a conception of any plans or purposes which God could have 
formed concerning the eternal salvation of men, which did not 
assume or imply, that they were regarded or contemplated as 
having all fallen into a state of sin and misery, from which 
some of them were to be rescued. And thus it appears, that, 
practically, any conception we can form of God’s act in predes- 
tinating some men to life and in passing by the rest, must pro- 
ceed substantially upon sublapsarian principles. The supra- 
lapsarian theory is founded rather upon abstract reasonings, by 
which we follow out the connection of doctrines in the way of 
speculation, than upon any definite information that is given 
us in Scripture, or any conceptions that we are able to realise. 
And however plausible, or even conclusive, some of these reason- 
ings may appear to be, we can scarcely fail to feel that in pro- 
secuting them, we are involved in matters which are too high 
for us, and with respect to which it is impossible for us to at- 
tain to any thing like firm and certain footing. 

It may be said that all Calvinists agree in every thing which 
almost any Calvinist regards as indicated upon this subject in 
Scripture with clearness and certainty. They all believe that God, 
according to the eternal counsel of his own will, hath unchange- 
ably foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, and they include the 
fall of Adam in God’s eternal purpose, and in his sovereign 
execution of that purpose in providence. And this of course is 
the great difficulty, from which sublapsarians cannot indeed 
escape, but which seems to be somewhat aggravated upon the 
supralapsarian theory. For by that theory,God appears to be re- 
presented as more directly and positively decreeing and ap- 
pointing the fall, as a mean necessary for carrying into effect a 
purpose, conceived of as already formed, of saving some men, 
and leaving others to perish. Although all Calvinists believe and 
admit that God foreordained the fallof Adam, andthat hedecreed 
to exercise, and did exercise, the same providence or agency in 
regard to that event, as in regard to the other subsequent sinful 
actions of men, “having purposed to order it to his own glory,” 
(Confession of Faith, chap. vi., sec. 1), yet most Calvinists have 
thought it more in accordance with the general representations 
of Scripture, and with the caution and reverence with which we 
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ought to contemplate the counsels and actings of Him who is 
incomprehensible, but of whom we know certainly that he is 
not the author of sin, to conceive of him as regarding men as 
already fallen into a state of sin and misery, when he formed 
ye e of saving some men, and of leaving others to perish. 

e difference then between Calvinists upon this subject is 
not of any material importance. It does not affect the substance 
of the doctrine which all Calvinists maintain in opposition to 
the Arminians. It is a point rather of abstract speculation 
upon the logical consequences of doctrines, than a matter of 
direct revelation, and it is one on which all judicious Calvinists 
in modern times have thought it unnecessary, if not unwar- 
rantable, to give any formal or explicit deliverance, while 
they have usually adhered to the ordinary representations of 
Scripture upon the subject, which are at least practically sub- 
lapsarian. Sublapsarians all admit that God unchangeably 
foreordained the fall of Adam, as well as every other event that 
has come to pass, while they deny that this doctrine can be 
proved necessarily to involve the conclusion, that, to use the 
words of our Confession of Faith, “ God is the author of sin,” 
or “that violence is offered to the will of the creatures,” or that 
“the liberty or contingency of second causes is taken away” 
(c. iii. s. 1). And supralapsarians all admit that God’s eternal 
purposes were formed upon a full and certain knowledge of all 
things possible as well as actual, that is, certainly future, and in 
the exercise of all his perfections, and more especially that a re- 
spect to sin does come into consideration in predestination, or, 
as Turretine expresses it, in setting forth the true state of the 
question upon that point, in preedestinatione rationem peccati in 
considerationem venire, ut nemo damnetur nisi propter pecca- 
tum, et nemo salvetur nisi qui miser fuerit et perditus (Loc. iv. 
Q. ix. s. 7).* Even when this question used to be discussed 
among Calvinists, both parties, though occasionally betrayed 
into strong statements in the excitement of controversy, ad- 
mitted that the difference involved nothing of material import- 
ance, and did not really affect the substance of any doctrine 
revealed in Scripture. The supralapsarians have always been 
a small minority among Calvinistic divines, and have had to 
defend their views against the great body of their brethren. 
They have tsually been men of high talent, with a great capa- 





* The sublapsarians, while maintaining lapsum hominem esse proprium sub- 
jectum tum electionis tum reprobationis, conceded to the supralapsarians lap- 
sum hominis non esse causam reprobationis, and held that the foresight of the 
fall was present to the divine mind in predestination, non subratione cause sed 
sub ratione connexe conditionig, quam intuitus est in omnibus, sive electis sive 
reprobatis. (Davenant Determinationes, Qu. xxvi. p. 122-8, and De Preedesti- 
natione, p. 116.) 
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city and inclination for abstract speculation, and considerable 
confidence in their own powers. In these circumstances, it is 
quite in accordance with well-known principles of human na- 
ture, that they should have been specially dis to overrate 
the importance of their peculiar notions. And yet we find that 
they generally concurred with the sublapsarians in represent- 
ing the difference as one of no great moment. There never 
was a more able or more zealous supralapsarian than Dr Wil- 
liam Twisse, the prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly. No 
one has written in support of supralapsarian views at greater 
length, or with greater keenness, and yet he, to his honour, has 
made the following candid admission as to the great importance 
of the points in which the opposite parties agreed, and the small 
importance of the one point in which they differed :— 


“Tt is true there is no cause of breach either of unity or amity 
between our divines upon this difference, as I shewed in my digres- 
stons, De Predestinatione Digress. 1, seeing neither of them dero- 
gate either from the prerogative of God’s grace, or of his sovereignty 
over his creatures to give grace to whom he will, and to deny it to 
whom he will; and consequently, to make whom he will vessels of 
mercy, and whom he will vessels of wrath; but equally they stand 
for the divine prerogative in each. And‘as for the ordering of God's 
decrees of creation, permission of the fall of Adam, giving grace of 
faith and repentance unto some and denying it to others, and finally, 
saving some and damning others, whereupon only arise the different 
opinions as touching the object of predestination and reprobation, it 
is merely apex logicus, a point of logic. And were it not a mere 
madness to make a breach of unity or charity in the church of God 
merely upon a point of logic ?”—(The Riches of God’s Love unto the 
Vessels of Mercy, &c , in answer to Hoard, p. 35.) 


On this unnecessary, unimportant, and now obsolete subject 
of controversy, it has been alleged that Calvin and Beza took 
opposite sides, that the former was a sublapsarian, and the 
latter a supralapsarian. There is no doubt that Beza in de- 
fending the doctrine of predestination, was led to assert supra- 
lapsarian views, though he was not, as has been sometimes 
alleged, the first who broached them, for they had been held by 
some of the more orthodox schoolmen, as has been shewn by 
Twisse and Davenant (Determinationes, p.121). But while Beza'’s 
opinion is clear enough, it is not by any means certain on 
which side Calvin is to be ranked, and this question—viz., 
Whether Calvin is to be regarded as a sublapsarian or a supra- 
lapsarian ? has been made the subject of formal and elaborate 
controversy. The sublapsarians have endeavoured to shew 
that they are entitled to claim Calvin’s authority in support of 
their views, while supralapsarians and Arminians have gene- 
rally denied this, the former of these two classes, that they 
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might claim his testimony in their own favour, and the latter, 
that they might excite odium against him, by giving promi- 
nence to all the strongest and harshest statements that ever 
dropped from him on the subject of predestination. A speci- 
men of the way in which this question, as to what Calvin's 
views were, has been handled by sublapsarians, will be found in 
Turretine, loc. iv., qu. ix.,s. 30. The case of the supralapsa- 
rians is elaborately pleaded by Twisse, in his Vindicize Gratiz, 
potestatis, ac providentiw Dei, lib. i, Digress. viii. c. ii.; while 
the Arminian view is brought out by Curcelleus, in reply to 
Amyraldus, in his treatise De jure Dei in creaturas innocentes, 
c. x., Opera, p. 762. 

All this, of course, implies that there is real ground for 
doubt and for difference of opinion, as to what Calvin’s sen- 
timents upon this subject were ; and the cause of this is, that 
the question was not discussed in his time, that it does not 
seem to have been ever distinctly present to his thoughts 
as a point to be investigated, pe that, in consequence, he 
has not been led to give a formal and explicit deliverance 
regarding it. This is the cause of the difficulty of ascertainin 
what Calvin’s opinion upon this point was, and if it be inde 
true that this precise question he was never led formally and 
deliberately to consider and decide, it is scarcely worth while 
to spend time in examining the exact meaning of statements 
which bear upon it only indirectly and incidentally. At the 
same time, we are of opinion that the preponderance of evi- 
dence here is in favour of the sublapsarians ; that is, we think 
that on taking a fair and impartial view of Calvin’s general cha- 
racter and principles, and of all that he has written connected 
with this matter, it appears more probable, that, if the question 
had been directly and formally proposed to him, and he had been 
called upon to give an explicit deliverance regarding it, he 
would have decided in favour of sublapsarian views. But as 
matters stand, we do not think that either party is entitled to 
claim him as an actual adherent. There is a remarkable 
sage in Calvin’s Treatise de Aterna Dei Praedestinatione, which 
is published in Niemeyer’s Collectio Confessionum, under the 
title of Consensus Genevensis, containing, perhaps, about as 
near an approximation as anything he has written to a deli- 
verance upon this question. It cannot be reconciled with the 
supralapsarian view, while, at the same time, that view, or 
something very like it, is set aside rather as unwarrantable and 
presumptuous, than as positively erroneous. We think it worth 
while to quote this passage, not only because of its bearing upon 
the matter under consideration, but also because it furnishes a 
good illustration of the injustice often done to Calvin by men 
who have never read his writings, and a specimen of the 
abundant evidence that might be adduced of his genuine 
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moderation, his thorough good sense, his mature wisdom, and 
of the profound reverence and caution with which he usually 
conducted his investigations into divine things. Having occa- 
sion to refer to the difference between the two topics of the 
bearing of God’s foreordination and providence upon the fall 
of Adam on the one hand, and the bearing of foreordination 
and providence upon the election and reprobation, the salvation 
and final misery, of fallen men individually on the other, and this 
virtually involves the point controverted between the supralap- 
sarians and the sublapsarians, he expresses himself in the follow- 
ing words :—“Ceterum questionem hance (i.¢, the bearing 
of divine foreordination and providence upon Adam’s fall) non 
ideo tantum parcius attingere convenit, quod abstrusa est et in 
penitiore sanctuarii Dei adyto recondita, sed quia otiosa curio- 
sitas alenda non est, cujus illa nimis alta speculatio alumna est 
simul ac nutrix. Quamquam interim que Augustinus Libro 
de Genesi ad literam undecimo disserit, qaum ad Dei honorem 
et reverentiam omnia temperet, minime improbo. Altera autem 
pars (2.¢., the bearing of divine foreordination and providence 
upon the fate and destiny of fallen men individually, or as he 
proceeds to state it) quod ex damnata Adae sobole Deus quos 
visum est eligit, quos vult reprobat, sicuti ad fidem exercendam 
longe aptior est, ita majore fractu tractatur. In hac igitur doc- 
trina, que humane nature et corruptionem et reatum in se con- 
tinet, libentius insisto, sicuti non solum ad pietatem propius 
conducit sed magis mihi videtur theologica (#%.¢., more inti- 
mately connected with a full exposition of the scheme of Chris- 
tian theology) Meminerimus tamen in ea quoque sobrie 
modesteque philosophandum, ne alterius ee tentemus 
quam Dominus nos verbo suo deducit,” (Niemeyer, p. 269). 
In this noble passage Calvin virtually puts aside supralapsarian 
speculations, and insists only on that great doctrine of predesti- 
nation, in the maintenance of which all Calvinists are agreed. 
Beza then, in his explicit advocacy of supralapsarianism, went 
beyond his master. We do not regard this among the services 
which he rendered to scriptural truth, especially as we are 
bound in candour to admit, that there is some ground to believe 
that his high views upon this subject exerted a repelling influ- 
ence upon the mind of Arminius, who studied under him for a 
time at Geneva. 

We may add some historical notices of the subsequent dis- 
cussions connected with this subject, especially as the refer- 
ences we have made to Dr Twisse will naturally suggest the 
inquiry, how this matter was dealt with by the Westminster 
Assembly. In addition to Beza, the most eminent men who 
defended supralapsarian views in the sixteenth century were 
Whittaker and Perkins. These were the greatest divines in 
the Church of England during the latter part of Queen 
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Elizabeth's reign, men quite entitled to rank with Jewel and 
Hooker in point of ability and learning, and superior to them 
in knowledge of the sacred Scriptures and in acquaintance 
with the system of doctrinal theology. But, in the next ge- 
neration, the sublapsarian view was advocated by Dr Robert 
Abbot, bishop of Salisbury, brother of Archbishop Abbot, a 
very able divine and a thorough Calvinist. His opinion upon 
this point was adopted by Bishop Davenant, and the other 
English delegates to the Synod of Dort ; and supralapsarianism 
has not again been advocated by any very eminent theologian 
in England except Twisse. The eminent men who most elabo- 
rately and zealously defended supralapsarianism in the seven- 
teenth century were Gomarus, Twisse, and Voetius, all of them 
perhaps more distinguished by their erudition, subtlety, and 
pugnacity, than by their comprehensive ability, judgment, and 
discretion, though they have all rendered very important ser- 
vices to theological literature. Gomar, who, when a young 
man, had visited England and studied theology under Whit- 
taker at Cambridge, was the zealous opponent of the views 
which his colleague Arminius laboured, at first secretly, and 
afterwards more publicly, to introduce into the university of 
Leyden. He resigned his chair when Vorstius was chosen as 
his colleague upon the death of Arminius, and after officiating 
for a few years at Saumur, he was settled at Groningen, and 
laboured there as professor of Theology and Hebrew during the 
remainder of his life. He was a member of the Synod of Dort 
as one of the Belgic professors, and there he openly and strenu- 
ously maintained his supralapsarian views ; and though he stood 
almost alone, he gave a great deal of annoyance to the Synod, 
by his vehemence and pertinacity. There were five Belgic theo- 
logical professors members of the Synod, and they formed one 
collegium. Three of them, Polyander, Thysius, and Walaeus, 
entirely concurred in their Judicia®on all the five points on 
which the Synod gave a deliverance. The fourth, Sibrandus 
Lubbertus, who, from Dr Balcanquhall’s Letters, appears to 
have exhibited a good deal of the temper and spirit of Gomar, 
gave in a separateJ udicium of his own, but subscribed also that of 
his three colleagues Gomar gave in a separate Judicium, differ- 
ing from those of his colleagues and of the great body of the mem- 
bers of the Synod, in the one point of asserting the supralapsa- 
rian theory as to the object of predestination, 

But the great question is, whether the Synod of Dort gave any 
deliverance upon this point, and, if so, what that deliverance was, 
The Synod of Dort, representing as it did almost all the Re- 
formed Churches, and containing a great proportion of theologians 
of the highest talents, learning, and character, is entitled to a 
larger measure of respect and deference than any other council 
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recorded in the history of the church. That the great body of 
the members of the Synod were sublapsarians is certain. 
This appears clearly from the Judicia of the different colleges, 
as they were called, of the divines who composed it. The 
collection of these Judicia forms the second part of the im- 
rtant work, entitled Acta Synodi Nationalis Dordrechti 
abitz, and constitutes the most interesting and valuable dis- 
cussion that exists of all the leading points involved in the 
controversy between Calvinists and Arminians. These Judicia 
all take, more or less jexplicitly, sublapsarian ground, except 
that of Gomar, and that of the divines of South Holland, who 
leaned to the supralapsarian side, but thought that it was not 
necessary for the Synod to decide this question, as the diffe- 
rence was not very important in itself, and admitted of being 
reconciled by explanations. The Synod seems to have adopted 
this suggestion, and to have abstained from giving a formal or 
explicit deliverance upon the point in dispute, though in the 
general scope and substance of its canons it certainly takes 
sublapsarian ground. It has been contended, however, that 
the Synod condemned supralapsarian views, and this question 
gave rise to a very keen controversy, which was carried on for 
a long time by Gomar and Voet on the one side, and on 
the other by Maresius or Des Marets, who succeeded Gomar as 
professor of theology at Groningen. Voet, then a young man, 
was a member of the Synod, indeed one of the delegates from 
South Holland. He lived to a great age, surviving all the other 
members of the Synod, and having been for many years pro- 
fessor of theology at Utrecht. He became a man of prodigious 
learning, published many valuable works, and was well known 
beyond the bounds of theological literature by the controversies 
he carried on with Des Cartes. Gomar and Voet, who had 
subscribed the canons of the Synod, held their supralapsarian 
views to the last, and while they did not deny that the great 
majority of the members of the Synod were sublapsarians, they 
maintained that the Synod in its public collective capacity had 
done nothing to condemn the opposite theory, while Maresius 
and others asserted that it had. We are satisfied that on 
this point Gomar and Voet have the superiority in the argu- 
ment, and have succeeded in proving, that the Synod did not 
intend to frame, and did not frame, their canons so as to make 
it impossible for supralapsarians honestly and intelligently to 
subscribe them, that they did not intend to make, and did 
not make, any definite opinion upon this point a term of com- 
munion ora ground of exclusion. The ground taken in the 
canons of the Synod is indeed practically and substantially 
sublapsarian ; but the matter is not put in such a form as ne- 
cessarily to exclude supralapsarians, who without straining can 
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assent to all that is in the canons as being true so far as it goes, 
though they do not regard it as containing a full statement of 
the whole truth upon the subject.* 

The course pursued by the Synod of Dort upon this question 
was just that followed by the Westminster Assembly in the 
Confession of Faith which they prepared, and the mode of deal- 
ing with this matter adopted by these two most authoritative 
representatives of Calvinistic theology was, we are persuaded, 
marked by great Christian wisdom. Dr Twisse, the prolocutor 
or president of the Westminster Assembly, died before they 
had done much, if anything, in the way of preparing their 
confession. But there can be little doubt that his writings 
must have exerted a considerable influence upon the minds of 
many, in regard to a point which he had elaborated so zeal- 
ously. Baillie tells us that they had some tough debates in the 
Assembly upon the subject of election, but that this matter 
was at length harmoniously adjusted. As the members were 
all decided Calvinists, these debates must have turned only 
upon such minute and unimportant points as those involved in 
the controversy between the supralapsarians and the sublapsa- 
rians about the object of the decree of predestination, and the 
adjustment was effected, as the result proves, by the omission 
in the Confession of any statement that might be fairly held 
to contain or to imply a denial of supralapsarianism. There 
are two or three expressions in the canons of the Synod of 
Dort, which supralapsarians may require to explain, if not to 
qualify. But there is nothing in the Westminster Confession 
to which they would object, while it is also true that there is 
nothing in it that sanctions their peculiar ition, and while ° 
it is equally true of it as of the canons of Dort, that in deve- 
loping the scheme of salvation, it adopts practically and sub- 
stantially sublapsarian ground. We have no doubt that, as 
in the case of the Synod of Dort, the great majority of the 
members of the Westminster Assembly were fe et in 
their own convictions, while, at the same time, they intended 
to leave this an open question, and framed their statements in 
such a way as to exclude neither party. And this we have no 
doubt was the course of true Christian wisdom, because, while, 
on the one hand, supralapsarians can adduce in support of their 





* The discussions on this subject will be found in a Disputatio et Apologia, 
subjoined to the collected edition of the works of Gomar, in Voet’s i aud 
tiones Selects, tom. i. p. 357, and tom. v. p. 602; and in Maresius’s Theo 
Paradoxus, p. 97-108. Turretine’s assertion, tom. i. p. 877, that the Synod of 
Dort sanctioned the sublapsarian doctrine as being the more true, and better 
fitted for quieting consciences, and for neutralizing the epee of adversaries, 
is, we think, rather stronger than a fair view of the whole facts of the case, as 
brought out by Gomar and Voet, warrants. 
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theory processes of argumentation which do not perhaps easily 
admit of being directly answered, so that some men of specu- 
lative capacities and tendencies would shrink from meeting 
the leading supralapsarian position with a direct negation ; 
yet, on the other hand, it is plain that Scripture, in the or- 
dinary current and complexion of its representations, assumes 
the fall of man, starts as it were from that point, and is chiefly 
directed to the object of unfolding the provision made for 
remedying the effects of the fall, and the way in which this 
provision is brought into full practical operation. 

There has been no discussion upon this subject of any great 
importance since the controversy which was carried on so long 
and so angrily between Voet and Des Marets, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The Formula Consensus 
Helvetica, adopted as a test of orthodoxy by the Swiss churches 
in 1675, the chief authors of which, Heidegger and Turretine, 
were decided sublapsarians, contains a formal and explicit 
repudiation of supralapsarianism, thus contrasting unfavour- 
ably in point of wisdom and good sense with the canons of the 
Synod of Dort and the Confession of the Westminster Assem- 
bly . This injudicious procedure was the more inexcusable, be- 
cause those Calvinistic divines who would have been most 
likely to shrink from a formal repudiation of supralapsarianism, 
would have been the most strenuous opponents of the loose 
views of the Saumur divines about the imputation of Adam’s 
sin to his posterity and the extent of Christ’s atonement, 
against stich giinalailie the Formula Consensus was directed.* 
Some attention was called to this subject by a dissertation of 

~Mosheim published in 1724, De Auctoritate Concili Dordraceni 
paci sacre noxia, in which he adduced it as a serious charge 
against the Synod that they had not condemned supralapsa- 
rian views. An elaborate answer to this dissertation was pub- 
lished in 1726, by Stephanus Vitus, professor in the German 
Reformed Church at Cassel, entitled, Apologia pro Synodo 
Dordracena, and containing a great deal of curious matter. 
The most important thing, however, in Vitus’s Apologia is a 
proof, the most full and elaborate with which we are acquainted, 
that Luther, of whom Mosheim professed to be a follower, held 
as high Calvinistic doctrine as the supralapsarians, that his 
followers, in renouncing his Calvinism, had sunk very much to 





* This important document furnishes another and a worse instance of the 
want of wisdom and foresight which has been too often exhibited in connection 
with the preparation and imposition of symbolical books. Capellus was the col- 
league of Placaeus and Amyraldus at Saumur, and in condemning the views 
of Placaeus about imputation, and of Amyraldus about the extent of the atone- 
ment, they introduced into the Formula, and thereby made a term of commu- 
nion, an explicit repudiation of the views of Capellus, now almost universally 
received, about the origin and authority of the Hebrew vowel points. 
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the level occupied by Erasmus in his controversy with their 
master, and that all the attempts which have been made b 
Lutheran writers to disprove these positions have utterly failed. 
The question that had been agitated about the object of the 
decree of predestination continued to be discussed in systems of 
theology, though rather as a matter connected with the history 
of the past, than as a living, subsisting, subject of controversy, 
and for more than a century and a hal it may be regarded as 
having become practically obsolete. * 


II. The second topic to which we proposed to advert is the 
doctrine of the imputation of Adams first sin to his posterity. 
It has been alleged that while Beza’s views upon this subject 
were distinct and explicit, in full accordance with the higher 
‘wad stricter tenets which have been generally held by Calvin- 
istic divines, Calvin’s were much more vague and indefinite. 
It has been contended that Calvin’s views upon this doctrine 
were in substance the same as those which were put forth by 
Placeus or La Place at Saumur, and condemned by the Na- 
tional Synod of the Reformed Church of France in 1644-45, 
and which have been generally regarded by Calvinistic divines 
as amounting to a virtual denial of imputation in the fair and 
legitimate sense of the word. Almost all professing Christians, 
Romanists and Arminians as well as Calvinists, admit what 
may in some Sense or other be called the imputation of Adam’s 
sin to his posterity, that is, they all admit that mankind, the 
human race, suffer on account of Adam’s sin, or are placed in 
a worse position, both with respect to character and circum- 
stances, as the result or consequence of that sin, and of the re- 
lation in which they stand to him who committed it. But 
there have been great differences of opinion among those who 
professed to believe in divine revelation, both with respect to 
the nature and amount of the deterioration that has taken 
place in men’s moral character and spiritual capacities through 
the fall, and with respect to the nature of the relation subsist- 
ing between Adam and his posterity, with which this deterio- 
ration is admitted to be in some way connected. As we have 
at present to do only with differences among men who are sub- 





* Those who wish to examine this subject upon its merits, will find very 
able expositions of it, and conclusive defences of sublapsarianism, in Turre- 
tine, loc. iv. qu. ix., and in De Moor’s Commentarius in Marckii Compen- 
dium, c. vii. sect. 17, 18, tom. ii. p. 68-72. The great storehouse of materials 
on the supralapsarian side, is T'wisse’s Vindiciw Gratis, a folio volume of 800 
pages of close printed Latin. Bishop Sanderson tells us that, having a great 
admiration for Twisse, and having begun to entertain doubts of the truth of 
the Calvinistic theology, in which he had been trained, he read this book 
through to a syllable. We think it somewhat doubtful whether any other man 
ever performed this feat. . 
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stantially Calvinists, we may assume upon the first of these 
points, the nature and amount of the deterioration, the truth 
of the doctrine which is held by all Calvinists, and even by the 
more evangelical Arminians, viz., that all men bring with them 
into the world a thoroughly depraved moral nature, a universal 
and pervading proneness or tendency to sin, which certainly 
leads, in the case of every individual, to many actual violations 
of the divine law, which cannot be subdued or taken away by 
any human or created power, and which, but for some special 
extraordinary divine interposition, must issue in consigning 
men to everlasting destruction from God’s presence. This is 
the great fundamental doctrine in that department of theolo- 
gical science which is now commonly called anthropology, or 
the investigation of what man is. This doctrine is just the 
assertion of a fact with respect to the moral character of human 
nature, or the moral qualities, capacities, and tendencies of men 
as they come into the world. Its truth or falsehood ought to 
be investigated as a matter of fact, by the examination of all 
the evidence, from any quarter, that legitimately bears upon it. 
This great doctrine or fact is clearly revealed to us in the 
sacred Scriptures, but it is not a matter of pure revelation. 
Something may be learned concerning it from an examination 
of man’s constitution, and from a survey of the doings of men 
collectively and individually ; and all that can be learned from 
these sources, from psychology and history, from observation 
and experience, fully accords with, and decidedly confirms, the 
information given us upon the subject in Scripture. Jonathan 
Edwards’s work on “ Original Sin” is devoted to the investiga- 
tion of this great doctrine or fact, and it certainly establishes 
its truth or reality, by evidence from Scripture, observation, 
and experience, which never has been, and never can be, success- 
fully assailed. 

ow this great doctrine as to what man is, or as to the 
actual moral character of human nature, is evidently from 
the nature of the case the fundamental and most important 
truth upon the whole subject to which it relates. It is 
plainly the most important thing that can be known in > om 
to the natural condition of man, the most important both theo- 
retically and practically, in itself, in its relation to the general 
scheme of Christian doctrine, and in its bearing upon the 
duties which men are called upon to discharge. All the other 
questions which have been agitated with respect to the natural 
state and condition of man, may be said to be in some sense 
subordinate and inferior to this one. They respect chiefly the 
origin and cause, the explanation or rationale, of the great fact 
which this doctrine asserts, and therefore they cannot rise in 
point of intrinsic importance to the level of the question as to 
the reality of the fact itself. The matter of fact, when once 
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established by its own appropriate evidence, must be admitted 
to be true, and must be dealt with and applied as a reality, 
even though we knew nothing, and had no means of knowing 
anything, about its origin or cause, and though we were un- 
able to give any explanation or solution of difficultiés that 
might be started upon the subject, viewed either in its relation 
to the moral government of God, or to the responsibility of 
man. Upon all these grounds it is of the last importance that 
men, especially those who are called upon to instruct others 
in the way of salvation, should be thoroughly established in 
the aunet belief, that we all bring with us into the world a 
thoroughly depraved moral nature, which infallibly involves us 
in violations of the divine law, and subjects us to the divine 
wrath and curse, and familiar with the whole evidence by which 
the reality of this great fact can be established. 

All Calvinists, many Arminians, and, indeed, we may say 
almost all of whatever name or denomination, who have given 
good evidence that they had honestly submitted their under. 
standings to the authority of Scripture, and had cordially em- 
braced the truth as it is in Jesus, have admitted the truth of 
this humbling and alarming doctrine with respect to the actual 
moral condition of beneryne There have been considerable dif- 
ferences, indeed, as to what was the most accurate way of statin 
and applying this doctrine. But among Calvinists at least, and 
with them only we have at present to do, the differences which 
have given rise to controversy, have turned, not upon the nature, 
import, and evidence of this great fact as to what man by 
nature is, but upon the explanations or theories which have 
been weepeuniel | as to its cause, ground, or origin, and espe- 
cially as to the relation subsisting between the first sin of 
Adam, and the moral character and condition of his posterity. 
All who believe in the moral depravity of human nature as an 
actual feature of character, universally attaching to the race, 
admit, upon the authority of Scripture, that the origin of this 
is to be traced to Adam’s sin, and to the connection subsisting 
between him and his posterity ; and the leading controversies 
upon the subject may be said to resolve into these two ques- 
tions, Have we any materials in Scripture that enable us to 
draw out this general and indefinite idea, of some connection 
subsisting between the sin of Adam and the moral character of 
his | sarge into more distinct and definite positions? and, if 
so, What are the precise positions to which the fair application 
of these materials points? All the discussions which have taken 

lace among Calvinists about the vor ea po of Adam’s sin to 
his posterity may be ranked under these general heads. The 


doctrine which has been held upon this subject, by the great 
body of Calvinistic divines, is this, that in virtue of a federal 
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headship, or representative identity, established by God be- 
tween Adam andeall descending from him by ordinary gene- 
ration, his first sin is imputed to them, or put down to their 
account, so that they are regarded and treated by God as if 
they had all committed it in their own person, to the effect of 
their being subjected to its legal penal consequences, so that 
they may be truly said to have sinned in him and fallen with 
him in his first transgression. Upon this theory, the direct and 
immediate imputation of Adam’s first sin to his posterity, or the 
holding them as involved in the guilt or reatus of that offence, 
is regarded as prior in the order of nature and causality to the 
transmission and universal prevalence among men of a de- 
praved moral nature, and as being to some extent the cause or 
ground, the rationale or explanation, of the fearful fact, that 
man is morally what he is, a thoroughly ungodly and depraved 
being. The great body of Calvinistic theologians have believed 
that Scripture sufficiently warrants this definite doctrine about 
the imputation of Adam's sin to his posterity, or about the true 
character of the relation subsisting between him and them, 
and the bearing of the results of this relation upon their con- 
dition, and in this belief we are persuaded they are right. But 
there have been some men who held Calvinistic views in re- 
gard to the actual depravity of human nature, and in regard 
to the other departments of Christian truth, who have not 
been able to find in Scripture a sufticient warrant for this 
doctrine, who have in consequence rejected it, and have con- 
tented themselves with very vague and indefinite views, or 
with no views at all, upon this branch of the subject. And 
these men have generally contended that Calvin himself was of 
their mind upon this question, and differed from the great body 
of those who, following Beza in this matter, have been gene- 
rally classed under the name of Calvinists. It must be admit- 
ted that there is some plausible ground for this allegation, 
though we believe that it cannot be substantiated. 

Before proceeding to consider how the case stands upon this 
point, it may be proper to explain somewhat the grounds usually 
taken by those Calvinists who have not concurred with the ordi- 
nary Calvinistic doctrine. In surveying the history of the dis- 
cussions which have taken place upon this subject, we find, even 
among the minority of Calvinists who have rejected the gene- 
rally received doctrine of the direct and proper imputation of 
Adam’s sin, as the cause or explanation, pro tanto, of the univer- 
sal prevalence of a depraved moral nature among his posterity, 
three pretty well marked divisions—1st, Some simply refuse to 
receive the ordinary Calvinistic doctrine, on the ground that 
they see no sufficient warrant for it in Scripture, abstain from 
all further discussion, and profess to receive the fact of univer- 
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sal moral depravity, as fully established by its appropriate 
evidence, without attempting anything in the way of explain- 
ing or accounting for it; 2d, There are others who, wishing to 
adhere to the common orthodox phraseology, profess to admit 
imputation, but evacuate it or explain it away, by distinguish- 
ing between an immediate or antecedent, and a mediate or 
consequent, imputation, rejecting the former, which is what 
Calvinists in general contend for, and admitting only the latter, 
which is not imputation in any true and proper sense ; 
3d, There are some who admit the substance of the ordi- 
nary orthodox doctrine of the imputation of, Adam’s sin, but 
who abstain or shrink from the use of the phraseology in 
which orthodox divines have been petal en» to express or 
embody it. There is no good ground for alleging that Calvin 
is to be ranked with either of the two first of these classes ; but 
it may be contended, with some plausibility, that he might be 
ranked with the third. And, indeed, we are disposed to admit 
that this is not far from the truth, provided the admission be 
taken with these qualifications, that there is no ground to be- 
lieve that he denied or rejected any part of the doctrine which 
has been generally held by Calvinists on this subject, and that 
his not employing very fully the phraseology commonly used 
by later Calvinists when treating of this matter, is not to be 
ascribed, as it is in the case of some of those whose writings 
have suggested to us this third head in our classification, to 
his having considered this phraseology, and having disliked or 
disapproved of it, but simply to its having never been present 
to his mind. 

Beza brought out this doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s 
sin to his posterity more fully and precisely than it had 
been before. He expounded and developed it more on | 
than any preceding theologian, both as directly and in itself 
an element in the guilt or vea/us of the condition into which 
the human race fell through Adam’s transgression, and as 
the cause, ground, or explanation of the actual moral depra- 
vity attaching to all men as they come into the world. These 
more precise and definite views had not occurred to Cal- 
vin, and do not seem to have ever been distinctly present to 
his thoughts. The course which the discussion of this whole 
subject took in his time, not only did not tend to lead his 
thoughts in that direction, but tended powerfully to lead 
them in what may be called an opposite one. is is the 
true and full explanation of the want of definiteness and 
precision which, it must be admitted, characterise many of 
Calvin’s statements about the imputation of Adam’s sin viewed 
as a distinct topic of discussion, as compared with the ful- 
ness and exactness with which it was brought out afterwards, 
while there is really no reason to doubt that he held the 
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whole substance of the doctrine which has since been generally 
maintained by Calvinistic divines. 

It may be worth while to give some account of the way 
in which this subject was usually discussed in Calvin’s time, 
as this will not only furnish an explanation of the reason 
why he did not usually give so much prominence as might ~ 
have been expected to the doctrine of imputation, and why 
he did not always treat it with great exactness and preci- 
sion, but will also expose the inaccuracy of a notion which 
seems to prevail, that this doctrine of imputation is a mere 
Calvinistic peculiarity—nay, even that it is the most extreme, 
objectionable, and mysterious dogma of ultra Calvinism. 

The doctrine of the fall of the whole human race in Adam 
was, from the beginning, a part of the creed of the uni- 
versal church, and, from Augustine’s time, this had been gene- 
rally spoken of under the designation of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin to his posterity. Most of the schoolmen continued 
to use this language, though in their hands the doctrine of 
Augustine was obscured and corrupted. The whole subject of 
original sin was discussed at length in the Council of Trent in 
the year 1546; and, through the respect generally professed 
and entertained for Augustine, the deliverance of the Council 
regarding it was in the main true and sound so far as it went, 
containing little of positive error, though chargeable with 
vagueness, obscurity, and much imperfection. But the discus- 
sion brought out some of the errors which had been broached 
by the schoolmen, and still prevailed extensively in the Church 
of Rome. Albertus Pighius, who was one of the leading oppo- 
nents of Calvin, and against whom Calvin’s two most important 
controversial treatises—the one on Free-will, and the other on 
Predestination—were principally directed, and Ambrosius Ca- 
tharinus, another eminent divine of that period, attended the 
Council of Trent, and took a prominent part in its discussions. 
In the debates on original sin, these two theologians zealously 
maintained the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, and 
Catharinus delivered a long address, the substance of which is 
given by Father Paul in his History of the Council (L. ii. s. 65), 
and in which he laboured to establish this doctrine from the tes- 
timony of Scripture and the authority of Augustine. But then 
these men also maintained that the guilt of Adam’s first sin 
imputed constituted the whole of the sinfulness of the estate 
into which man fell, and they denied the transmission of an 
actually corrupt or depraved moral nature from Adam to his 
descendants ; and, as they also held a doctrine which had been 
generally adopted by Romish theologians, and has been for- 
mally sanctioned by the Council of Trent—viz., that this impu- 
tation of Adam’s sin was wholly done away in Christ, and that 
an actual deliverance from it and all its consequences, is com- 
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municated to all men in baptism—they thus practically reduced 
the sinfulness of man’s natural condition to little or nothing, 
and deprived it of any great power to impress the minds of 
men. Father Paul tells us that the doctrine of Pighius and 
Catharinus was very well received by many of the bishops ; 
but that, as the authority of most of the theologians was 
opposed to it, they did not venture to adopt and sanction it. 
The theologians, however, who opposed it did not deny the im- 
putation of Adam’s sin to his posterity ; this was universally 
admitted ; they maintained that this imputation did not con- 
stitute the whole of original sin, but that there was also in con- 
junction and in connection with this the transmission from 
Adam to his descendants of a deteriorated moral nature. And 
this view, which certainly could be just as conclusively estab- 
lished by testimonies both from the Bible and Augustine, pre- 
vailéd in the Council. Cardinal Bellarmine, accordingly (De 
Amissione Gratiz et Statu peccati, lib. v. c. 16), says that the 
doctrine of Pighius and Catharinus is partly true and partly 
false—true, in so far as it admits the imputation of Adam's 
sin to his posterity, and false, in so far as it maintained that 
this imputation was the whole of original sin, and that there 
was no transmission of a corrupted nature ; and then he pro- 
ceeds to shew that this negative portion of their doctrine was a 
heresy, as being opposed to the decrees of the Council of Trent. 

This doctrine of Pighius and Catharinus, which prevailed 
widely in the Church of Rome even after the deliverance 
of the Council, was dealt with by Calvin and the other Re- 
formers very much in the same way as by Bellarmine. Since 
the doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity 
was not denied by the Church of Rome, and was not rejected 
but sanctioned, though not defined and developed, by the 
Council of Trent, and since, on the contrary, some of those who 
were most zealous in maintaining it, employed it practically to 
soften and explain away the most important features of the sin 
and misery of men’s natural condition, Calvin was naturally 
led to give more prominence, in his expositions and discussions 
of this subject, to the transmission and the actual universal 
prevalence of a depraved moral nature than to the imputation 
of Adam’s sin, which was not then a subject of controversy. 
This was the true cause or explanation why Calvin was led to 
make occasionally statements upon this subject, which have in- 
duced some men to allege that he did not hold the imputation of 
Adam’s sin to his posterity, but believed the sinfulness of 
men’s natural condition to consist only in the want of original 
righteousness, and in the possession of a depraved moral nature, 
certainly and invariably producing actual trangressions. 

The truth as to Calvin's sentiments upon this subject is, in 
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substance, this: that he has never, directly or by implication, 
denied the imputation of the guilt of Adam’s sin to his pos- 
terity, and that he has, on a variety of occasions, plainly enough 
asserted it, though he has not, from the cause above stated, 
given it the prominence to which,,if true, it is entitled, in a 
systematic exposition of the scheme of divine truth, has not 
always introduced it where, perhaps, we might have expected 
it to be introduced, and has not stated it with so much fulness 
and precision, especially in the aspect of its being regarded as 
—_ and to some extent explaining, the universal preva- 
ence of a depraved moral nature, as was done by later Calvin- 
ists after this whole matter was subjected to a fuller contro- 
versial discussion. There is, we think, sufficient evidence that 
this is really the true state of the case to be found in the 
extracts from Calvin, quoted and referred to by Turretine, 
loc. ix. qu. ix. s. 41; and there would be no difficulty in pro- 
ducing other passages quite as explicit, and some, perhaps, 
still more so, from his two treatises on Free-will and Pre- 
destination. There is no reason, then, to fear that, in main- 
taining the higher and more precise views upon the subject of 
the imputation of Adam’s sin, which have been held by the 
great majority of the ablest and most accurate theologians, we 
may expose ourselves to the risk of having the venerable 
authority of Calvin adduced against us. 

The question as to what were Calvin’s views upon the subject 
of the imputation of Adam’s sin, was first brought into promi- 
nence by Placeus, who broached sentiments upon this point 
differing from those which had been generally held by Calvin- 
istic divines, and claimed Calvin himself as an authority upon 
his side. As the discussion raised by Placeeus forms the most 
important era in the history of this subject, and as his peculiar 
opinions have received some countenance in influential quar- 
ters in the present day, it may be proper to give some notice 
of it. Placzeus or La Place, Amyraldus or Amyraut, and Cap- 
pellus or Cappel, were all settled in the year 1633 as theologi- 
cal professors in the Protestant University of Saumur. They 
were all men of great learning and ability, of great industry 
and activity, and though they did not renounce the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Calvinistic system of theology, they exerted 
an extensive influence in diffusing loose and unsound opinions 
upon some important doctrinal questions, not only in France, 
but over the Reformed Churches. Placzus, in a Disputation 
published in the Theses Salmurienses, De statu hominis lapsi 
ante gratiam, put forth some views on the imputation of Adam’s 
sin, which were regarded by many as contradicting the doctrine 
which had been generally professed in the Reformed Churches. 
Accordingly, the National er held at Charenton in Decem- 
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ber 1644 and January 1645, condemned his book, though 
without:mentioning his name, and prohibited the publication 
of the doctrines it advocated. This decree of the Synod led to 
a good deal of controversial discussion. Garisolles, the Mo- 
derator of the Synod, defended it, and answered Placeus’s Dis- 
putatio in a work which we have never seen, but which is highly 
praised by Turretine. Andrew Rivet, perhaps the most emi- 
nent divine of the period, published a defence of the Synod, 
consisting chiefly of extracts from the Reformed Confessions, 
and from all the most eminent divines, both of the Reformed 
and Lutheran Churches. Most of these extracts were trans- 
lated and published in the first series of the Princeton Essays. 
They are a very valuable body of testimonies, but there are 
some of them which can scarcely be regarded as sufficiently 
precise and definite to contradict Placeeus’s position. Placeeus 
defended himself in a very elaborate treatise, published in 
1655, De imputatione primi peccati Adami. In this work he 
laboured to shew, that his opinion was not inconsistent with the 
generally received doctrine of the Reformed Churches, for that 
they merely asserted the imputation of Adam’s sin to his pos- 
terity, and that he had not denied this, but held it in a certain 
sense. In this work he developed fully the distinction, on which 
chiefly he based his defence, between iminediate or antecedent, 
and mediate or consequent imputation. He rejected the 
former and maintained the latter, and contended that Calvin 
and other eminent divines concurred in the substance of his 
doctrine, though they had not expressed it in this particular defi- 
nite form. His doctrine is in substance this, that the guilt or 
reatus of Adam’s first sin is not imputed to his posterity di- 
rectly and immediately, as a distinct step in the process, a 
separate and independent element in the sinfulness of the 
estate into which man fell, having its own proper basis or 
warrant in the federal relation subsisting between Adam and 
his posterity, and affording, by itg antecedence in the order of 
nature, a basis or warrant for the moral depravity which came 
upon men as a consequence, in the way of penal infliction 
through the withdrawal of divine grace. This is the doctrine 
which has been generally held by Calvinistic divines, but this 
doctrine Placeus openly and earnestly repudiated. He con- 
tended, that the imputation of Adam’s sin is simply a conse- 
quence or result of the moral depravity which is admitted to 
attach to men, in consequence somehow of their connection 
with Adam, but of the existence and transmission of which no - 
explanation is given or attempted, and that all that is meant 
by the imputation of Adam’s sin is this, that God, contemplat- 
ing men as actually and already, in virtue of their connection 
with Adam, subject to moral depravity, and involved thereby 
VOL. X.—NO. XXXVII. Uu 
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in actual transgressions of his law, resolves upon this ground 
to regard and treat them in the same way as Adam by his sin 
had ~ to be treated. God’s act in regarding and treating 
men in the way in which Adam deserved to be treated, is thus 
based upon the medium of the previous existence of moral de- 
pravity as already an actual feature of men’s condition, and is 
a consequence of its universal prevalence, instead of being 
viewed as an antecedent of this depravity in the order of na- 
ture, and the ground, and, in some measure, the explanation or 
rationale of it. And hence the name of mediate and conse- 
quent, as distinguished from immediate and antecedent, impu- 
tation, by which this notion has since Placweus’s time been 
commonly designated. 

Independently of the question, which of these doctrines 
has the sanction of Scripture? though that of course is the 
only question of vital importance, it is surely very mani- 
fest, that it is a mere abuse of language to call this notion 
of Placzeus by the name of imputation, that it is not impu- 
tation in any real honest meaning of the word, and that 
he never would have thought of calling this imputation, unless 
he had been tied up by ecclesiatical authority and his own 
voluntary engagements, to maintain that in some sense or other 
Adam’s first sin was imputed to his posterity. It is also very 
manifest that this doctrine does not give, or attempt or profess 


to give, any account of the origin, or any approximation to any 
explanation of the cause of the moral depravity of man, and the 
universality of actual transgression proceeding from it. Nay, it 
precludes any attempt to explain it, however partially, except this, 
that God in mere yc | established a constitution, in vir- 


tue of which it was provided, and did actually result, that all 
men should have transmitted to them the same depraved moral 
nature which Adam brought upon himself by his first sin. 
And there certainly can be nothing which more directly and 
immediately than this resolves at once the sin and misery of 
the human race into the purpose and the agency of God. 
Placewus, moreover, brings out very plainly in this work the 
true character and tendency of his peculiar doctrine, its palpable 
inconsistency with the views which have been generally held by 
Calvinistic divines, by explicitly denying, that God made any 
covenant with Adam, or that any federal relation subsisted be- 
tween him and his posterity, and makes it manifest that his 
doctrine of imputation, falsely so called, at once results from 
and produces, at once flows from and leads to, an entire rejec- 
tion of the principle of Adam’s federal or representative head- 
ship. (Pp. 18, 22, 27, 170-2, 245, and 253.) 

This doctrine of Placwus was not adopted by almost any 
divines of eminence who really believed in inherent depravity as 
an actual feature of man’s moral nature. It was explicitly con- 
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demned by the churches and divines of Switzerland in the For- 
mula Consensus. It has been made a question among the Pres- 
byterians of the United States, though we do not remember that 
the point has been mooted in this country, whether the West- 
minster Confession condemns the view of Placzeus, and the gene- 
ral opinion there seems to be, that there is nothing in the Confes- 
sion so precise and definite as make it unwarrantable for one who 
believes only in mediate and consequent imputation to subscribe 
it. The leading statement upon the subject is this (C. v. .s 3) 
—‘ They (our first parents) being the root of all mankind, the 
guilty of this sin was imputed,-and the same death in sin and 
corrupted nature conveyed, to all their posterity descendin 
from them by ordinary generation.” Now this statement, r 

in the light of the discussions which Placeus occasioned, is 
certainly vague and indefinite, and resembles much more 
closely the deliverances given on this subject in the Confes- 
sions of the sixteenth century than that embodied in the 
Consensus of 1675. The Confession was completed about the 
end of 1646, not quite two years after the National Synod of 
Charenton. It is probable that the members of the Assembly 
were not yet much acquainted with the discussions which had 
been going on in France, and were in consequence not im- 
pressed with the necessity of being minute and precise in 
their deliverance upon this subject. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance, that both in the Larger and the Shorter Cate- 
chisms, there are statements upon this point more full and 
explicit, and more distinctly exclusive of the views of Pla- 
ceus. The Larger Catechism (Q. 22) says, “The covenant being 
made with Adam, as a public person, not for himself only, 
but for his posterity, all mankind descending from him by 
ordinary generation sinned in him, and fell with him, in that 
first transgression,” and both Catechisms, more distinctly than 
the Confession, represent the guilt of Adam’s first sin as the 
first, and in some sense the leading, element in the sinfulness 
of man’s natural condition. More than a year elapsed between 
the completion of the Confession and that of the Catechisms, and 
we think it by no means unlikely, though we are not aware of 
any actual historical evidence bearing upon the point, that 
during this interval the members of the Assembly may have 
got fuller information concerning the bearing of the discussions 
going on in France, and that this may have led them to bri 
out somewhat more fully and explicitly in the Catechisms the 
views which, in common with the great body of Calvinistic 
divines, they undoubtedly entertained about the imputation of 
Adam’s sin. Every one who has read Placeeus’s book will see, 
that he would, without hesitation, have subscribed the statement 
in the Confession, but that he would have had extreme difficulty 
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in devising any plausible pretence for concurring in what has 
been quoted from the Larger Catechism. 

In the seventeenth century this doctrine of Placeeus received 
some countenance from Vitringa and Venema. It was adopted 
by Stapfer in his Theologia Polemica, who, however, when accused 
of error on this account, endeavoured to defend himself, by main- 
taining that both views of imputation were sound, a position 
which, though in a certain sense it can be defended, was in the 
circumstances a mere evasion of the charge. (Tom. i. p. 236; 
tom. iv. p. 513, 14, p. 561-6.) From Stapfer it was adopted 
by Jonathan Edwards in his great work on Original Sin. 
Edwards’s views, however, upon this point do not seem to have 
been clear or consistent, as he sometimes makes statements 
which manifestly imply or assume the common Calvinistic 
doctrine. (Princeton Essays, p. 151.) It is, indeed, plain 
enough that Edwards had never subjected this particular topic 
of imputation to a careful investigation, his work on Original 
Sin being devoted to the object of establishing the doctrine or 
fact of man’s inherent native depravity, an object which he has 
thoroughly and conclusively accomplished. Dr Chalmers, in 
his lectures upon the Epistle to the Romans, gives some in- 
dications that he had adopted this doctrine, though he does not 
bring it out with atiything like fulness and explicitness. He 
had evidently, when he composed that work, not examined this 
subject with much care and attention, and was probably alto- 
gether unacquainted with the discussions which had previously 
taken place among theologians concerning it, which in all like- 
lihood was the case also with Edwards. it is most gratifying 
to notice that Dr Chalmers, upon a more careful and deliberate 
study of this subject, renounced the defective and erroneous 
view which he had imbibed from Edwards; and that in his 
great work, the Institutes of Theology, he, with the candour 
and magnanimity of a great mind, retracted his error, and sup- 
— the doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin as it has 

een generally held by Calvinistic divines. (Institutes, vol. i. 
p. 454-9, 465-9.) 

This doctrine of mediate or consequent imputation, which 
admits imputation only in this sense, that on account of our 
inherent, moral depravity, as an actual feature of our condi- 
tion, we are regarded and treated by God in the same way 
as Adam had wnat to be treated, in the same way as 
if we had committed Adam’s sin, has also been maintained by 
one of the most powerful, brilliant, and valuable writers of the 
present day, Mr Henry Rogers, in a very interesting Essay on 
the Genius and Writings of Jonathan Edwards, prefixed to an 
edition of his works published at London, in two volumes, in 
1840. His views are loot out in the following passages :— 
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“ We dislike the second term, ‘imputation of Adam’s sin,’ be- 
cause the word imputation is apt to suggest the idea of an arbitrary 
trans‘er of the guilt and consequent punishment of one moral agent 
to another moral agent, whose moral cundition is essentially different. 
But this is not what is meant by it. If we could me one of 
the descendents of Adam born without this depraved bias, and 
actually, when master of his own actions, persevering in unbroken 
obedience to the law of God, then the imputation of Adam’s guilt 
would be considered by Calvinists quite as absurd and as unjust as 
our opponents profess now to consider it. All that is meant by the 
‘imputation of Adam’s sin,’ is that, as in the original constitution 
of things, Adam and his posterity were linked together by an in- 
separable union, as the root of a tree and its branches; and as the 
moral state of the latter (as well as their state in every other re- 
spect) was effected by that of the former, so it was reasonable that 
Adam should be treated as the federal head of his race. They are 
80 far one, as to warrant similarity of treatment. In this hypothesis, 
the moral state of his descendants is not the consequence of the im- 
putation of Adam’s sin, but presupposed as the reason of such im- 
putation, and as prior to it in the order of nature. They are treated 
as he is because they are presupposed to be, and are really, morally 
like him. Thus, the great, and we may say the sole difficulty, is to 
reconcile it with justice, that the destinies of our race should be linked 
in a chain of mutual dependence with those of our first father ; that 
not only our physical condition (a fact universally admitted), but 
that our moral condition should take its complexion from his own ; 
that as he was we should be; that if he fell, and as a consequence, 
became mortal, we should fall with him, and become mortal too. 
Such a constitution, however, of course, presupposes the state of 
Adam’s descendants to correspond with his own; and the imputation 
of Adam’s sin means nothing more than that they are treated as 
Adam was, simply because they are virtually in the same condition 
with him. According to this doctrine, therefore, the real difficulty 
is not to reconcile the imputation of sin and guilt where there is no 
sin and guilt at all (for that is not the case supposed), but to vindi- 
cate the reasonableness of a constitution by which one being be- 
comes depraved by his dependence on another who is so, or by which 
the moral condition of one being is remotely determined by the 
moral condition of another. Such is the doctrine when freed from 
all theological technicalities, and the more we consider it, the more 
we shall perceive that the sole difficulty is the one we have men- 
tioned.” 

“Such is the explication of the doctrine of Original Sin, which, 
it will be seen, does not, as is so often represented, imply the arbitrary 
imputation of the guilt of one moral agent to another in no sense 
guilty; and then an equally arbitrary infliction of punishment. 
But, presupposing the moral state of Adam’s descendants to resemble 
his own, and to necessitate, therefore, the same treatment, it repre- 
sents it as just to deal with us as in our great progenitor, as virtually 
one with him, as grafted on his stock, as bound up in his destinies. 
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“Tt will be seen by the defence we have just made, that we should 
not choose to attempt to vindicate, by direct argument, that. constitu- 
tion by which the moral destinies of one being are in fact entrusted 
to the keeping of another. This is one of the mysteries about which, 
in our present state, it is in vain to reason. The difficulty is to be 
met simply by appealing, in the first instance, to the facts which 
prove such a constitution, and then by shewing that the very same 
difficulty presses on any hypothesis that can be adopted on this 
subject, and, indeed, may be objected to all the proceedings of 
God towards this lower universe—consequently can never be con- 
clusive against the Calvinistie doctrine of Original Sin.” (Essay, 
p. x1.—xlii.) 


Mr Rogers is rather stating his doctrine, than expounding 
and defending it ; and for this, as well as for other reasons, it 
would be out of place to enter here upon a full discussion of it. 
But. there are some obvious reflections suggested by these 
extracts, which we can merely state, without enlarging upon 
them. It is a somewhat egewr procedure on the part of Mr 
Rogers, virtually to give his definition or description of the 
imputation of Adam’s sin, as if it were the only true and sound 
one, and that which was generally adopted by Calvinistic 
divines. Mr Rogers adopts the mediate and consequent im- 
putation of Placsweus, a view which is neither accordant. with 
the natural ordinary meaning of the word, nor with the doctrine 
that has been held by the generality of orthodox theologians. 
His whole statement is plainly fitted to convey the impression, 
that this, and this alone, is and should be recognised as the 
true Calvinistic doctrine, any other notion which the word 
imputation might suggest, and which may have been put forth 
in some quarters, being merely an unwarranted misrepresenta- 
tion, repudiated by the judicious friends of the doctrine itself. 
Now this is certainly a very erroneous impression concernin 
the actual facts of the case. For it can scarcely be disputed, 
that the doctrine of tmmediate and antecedent imputation, 
which he brings in as if it were merely a misrepresentation of 
qn and which he himself misrepresents, especially by 
the application of the word “arbitrary,” an epithet which Ar- 
minians are so much in the habit of brandishing against all the 
doctrines of Calvinism, has been explicitly maintained by the 
great body of the ablest Calvinistic divines who have flourished 
since Placzeus’s time. 

The doctrine concerning the imputation of Adam’s sin is not 
to be settled, as Mr Rogers seems to assume, by laying down 
an arbitrary definition, warranted neither by the natural proper 
meaning of the words, nor by the prevailing usus loquendi 
among theologians. It can be determined only by an exami- 
nation of Scripture, by ascertaining what it is that Scripture 
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asserts or indicates concerning the actual relation subsisting 
between Adam and his descendants—the real bearing of his 
first sin upon the moral condition of his posterity. Placsus, 
the great champion, if not the inventor, of Mr Rogers’s notion 
of imputation, undertook to shew, that there was nothing in 
Scripture to warrant any other idea of what might be called 
the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, except this, 
“that because of the sin inherent in us from our origin, we are 
deserving of being treated in the same way as if we' had com- 
mitted that offence,” (Thes. Salmur., P. i. p. 206). But most 
Calvinistic divines have maintained that this position, though 
true so far as it goes, does not embody the whole truth ; that 
Scripture gives us somewhat fuller and more definite informa- 
tion upon the — and warrants us to believe that Adam 
was constituted the covenant-head, or federal representative, 
of his posterity—God having resolved to make the trial or pro- 
bation of Adam the trial or probation of the human race ; that 
thus they sinned in him, and fell with him in his first trans- 
gression ; and that thus the sin and misery of their natural 
condition assumes the character of a penal infliction, to which 
they are subjected because involved in the guilt of Adam’s 
first sin imputed to them, or put down to their account. 
Whether Scripture does warrant and require us to believe this, 
is a question on which there is room for a difference of opinion. 
If it does not, then we must fall back upon the mediate or 
consequent imputation of Placeeus and Mr Rogers. But if we 
were satisfied that this is the true state of the case, we would 
scarcely be contented with “disliking,” as Mr ers confesses he 
does, “the term, imputation of Adam’s sin ;” nor would we 
attempt to explain it away by an arbitrary and unwarranted 
definition ; we would reject it altogether as improper and un- 
suitable, fitted only to convey an erroneous impression. 

Mr Rogers has not entered into any examination of the Scrip- 
tural grounds by which this question should be determined, 
and neither can we, at present, advert to them. We can only 
assert that, for above two hundred yeurs past, the generality 
of the most eminent Calvinistic-divines have contended, that 
the doctrine of immediate and antecedent imputation is taught 
in the natural and obvious meaning of the apostle’s statements 
in the 5th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and is only 
confirmed by the most thorough, searching, critical investi 
tion of their import ; while it is also in full accordance with 
the whole history of God’s dealings with the human race, and: 
with the principles by which they have been regulated, and 
a with the great principle of covenant-headship and 
federal representation, so plainly exhibited in God’s 
ments with respect to the recovery, as well as the ruin, of man- 
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kind. We have admitted, that the great doctrine or fact of the 
transmission from Adam and the actual prevalence among all 
his descendants, of a depraved moral nature, is of more intrinsic 
and fundamental importance, in itself and its consequences, 
viewed both theoretically and practically, than = particular 
tenet as to the cause, or ground, or rationale of this state of 
things can be. But this does not, in the least, affect our 
obligation to ascertain and to proclaim all that Scripture makes 
known to us on the subject. e admit, also, that the evidence 
of this great fact from Scripture, confirmed as it is by the tes- 
timony of observation and experience, is more varied, abun- 
dant, and conclusive than can be adduced in support of the 
doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin, as it has been usually 
held by Calvinists. But the evidence for this doctrine is, 
we believe, sufficient and satisfactory; and, if so, men are 
bound to receive it. It certainly cannot be legitimately set 
aside by any thing but a disproof of the Scriptural evidence 
on which it is professedly based ; and this, we are persuaded, 
has not been and cannot be produced. 

Mr Rogers represents it as a great advantage of his virtual 
denial of imputation, by resolving it into what is only me- 
diate and consequent upon the existence of depravity as an 
actual feature of human nature, that it leaves only one diffi- 
culty unsolved—viz., “to vindicate the reasonableness of a 
constitution by which one being becomes depraved by his de- 
pendence on another ;” and he plainly insinuates that any 
other doctrine upon the subject must be attended with addi- 
tional and more formidable difficulties. 

The substance of the only answer he attempts to this diffi- 
culty is, that the matter of fact as to man’s natural condition is 
conclusively established by its appropriate evidence, and must 
therefore be received as true, and, of course, consistent with 
God’s attributes and moral government, however great may be 
the difficulties attaching to it. This answer we admit to be 
quite sufficient and satisfactory, but we contend that the doc- 
trine of imputation in the only true and fair sense of the word, 
the doctrine of immediate and. antecedent imputation, does not 
introduce any additional difficulty into the investigation of this 
subject, and upon the whole rather tends to diminish or allevi- 
ate the admitted difficulty, than to strengthen or aggravate it. 
It is a principle of the greatest value and importance in the 
consideration of the difficulties attaching to speculations on 
religious subjects, and especially in dealing with the objections 
commonly directed against Calvinism, that the difficulties or 
objections really apply, not to particular doctrines or represen- 
tations, but to actual facts or results, which are admitted, or can 
be proved, to exist or to take place under God’s moral govern- 
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ment. This — applies equally to the views generally 
held amongst us with respect to the fall of mankind in Adam, and 
their salvation through Christ. The great, the only difficulty, 
in the one case is, that all men come into the world with 
morally depraved natures, which certainly and invariably in- 
volve them in actual violations of the divine law, and thus 
subject them to punishment; and in the other case, that of 
the whole human race thus involved in sin and misery, some 
only are saved from this condition and the rest perish, while 
this difference in the result cannot be fully explained by any- 
thing in men themselves, or by anything they have done or 
can do, but must be referred ultimately to the good pleasure 
of God. These are actual facts or results which can be conclu- 
sively proved, and must therefore be admitted to be true. It 
is with the fall alone we have at present to do, and here the 
great, the only real difficulty, is the universality of depravity 
with its certain and invariable consequences. This we under- 
take to prove to be an actual matter of fact. If its truth be 
denied, we must stop, and before proceeding farther, we must 
establish it, for it is the great fundamental position with respect 
to the moral condition of mankind. But it is admitted by all 
Calvinists, and we have to do at present only with differences 
subsisting among them,—differences which we are persuaded 
do not and cannot seriously affect, either in the way of alleviation 
or aggravation, the difficulties attaching to the admitted fact. 
Some Calvinists, agreeing in this with those more evange- 
lical Arminians who admit the great fact of the universal 
native depravity of mankind, contend that, beyond establishing 
the reality of the fact, Scripture gives us no farther informa- 
tion on the subject, except this, that this depravity was trans- 
mitted by Adam to all his posterity, and that it is in some way 
or other to be traced to the relation subsisting between him 
and his descendants. They stop here, because they think that 
Scripture goes no farther, and because they have a vague no- 
tion, which Mr Rogers appears to sanction, that to go any 
farther would involve them in new and additional difficulties, 
though there really can be no greater difficulty than what 
stands out palpably on the face of the fact itself. They usually 
allege, that Scripture makes known to us no other relation as 
subsisting between Adam and the human race, except that they 
are all his natural desc.ndants, while in connection with this 
they admit, that God had established a constitution or arrange- 
ment, in virtue of which all Adam’s descendants were in point 
of fact to have the same moral character into which he fell by 
his first sin. This constitution or arrangement of God, in vir- 
tue of which Adam transmitted to all his descendants the same 
depravity of moral nature which he brought upon himself, is 
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of course admitted by all who, upon the authority of revelation, 
believe in the depravity of the human race. But it manifestly 
does not furnish, or appear or profess to furnish, any explana- 
tion or solution of the one great difficulty, which consists essen- 
tially in this, that God appears to be represented as the author or 
cause of the sin and misery of mankind. The admission of this 
diviae constitution is really nothing more in substance than an 
assertion of the matter of fact as a matter of fact, and then 
tracing the fearful result, directly and immediately, to a pur- 
pose and appointment of God. The view held by a certain 
section of Calvinists, from Placeus to Mr Rogers, denying the 
imputation of Adam’s sin in any fair and legitimate sense of 
the expression, and reducing it to a mere name or nonentity, 
implies, that Scripture makes known to us no other relation, no 
other kind of unity or identity, as subsisting between Adam 
and the human race, except that of progenitor and posterity, 
the unity or identity of a father with his descendants, and this 
is simply asserting, in another form, the mere fact of the actual 
transmission of a depraved nature, as the result of a constitu- 
tion or arrangement which God has established. This view of 
the matter leaves the difficulty just where it found it. It in- 
terposes nothing whatever between the result and the exercise 
of the divine sovereignty ; it does nothing whatever towards 
explaining or vindicating that divine constitution or arrange- 
ment under which the result has taken place. At the same 
time, it is to be remembered, that it is universally admitted 
that this relation of progenitor and posterity, this species of 
oneness or identity, does subsist between Adam and his de- 
scendants, that it is in no way inconsistent with the more 
strict and definite views of imputation which have been held 
by the generality of Calvinists, and that in so far as it can be 
made available or useful in the exposition of this subject, this 
advantage belongs equally to those who believe and to those who 
deny the generally received doctrine of imputation, while those 
who deny it have nothing else whatever to adduce in explana- 
tion or defence of their position. 

If Scripture gives us no farther information upon this sub- 
ject, then we must stop here, and take our stand, in dealing with 
the objection of opponents, upon the position, that the fact of the 
fall and the depravity of the human race has been conclusively 
proved, and must therefore be received as true. This ground is 
common to all who admit depravity, and it is sufficient to dis- 
pose of the difficulty. But Calvinists in general have con- 
tended, that Scripture does give us some additional information 
upon this subject, and that this additional information, while 
certainly not furnishing a solution of the difficulty, which all 
admit to be insoluble, introduces no additional difficulty, and 
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not only does not aggravate the difficulty admitted to exist, 
but rather tends to alleviate it. The peculiarity of, the doo- 
trine of imputation, immediate and antecedent imputation, as 
held by the generality of Calvinists, consists in this, that. it 
brings in another relation besides that of mere natural descent, 
as subsisting between Adam and his posterity, another species 
of. oneness or identity between them, viz., that of covenant- 
headship or federal representation. Their doctrine is, that 
God: made a covenant with Adam, and that in this covenant 
Adam represented his posterity, the covenant being made not 
only for, him but for them, including them as well as him in 
its provisions. The proper result of this was, that, while there 
was no actual transfer to them of the moral culpability or 
blameworthiness of his sin, they became, in consequence of his 
failure to fulfil his covenant engagements, rei, or incurred 
reatus, or guilt in the sense of legal answerableness, to this 
effect, that God on the ground of the covenant regarded and 
treated them as if they themselves had been guilty of the sin 
whereby the covenant was broken, and that in this way they 
became legally involved in all the natural and conse- 
quences which Adam brought upon himself by his first. sin. 
Now this doctrine, viewing it merely as.a hypothesis, and in- 
dependently of the actual support it. receives from Scripture, 
neither introduces any new difficulty into the investigation, 
nor aggravates the difficulty which all admit to exist. It does 
not in any respect make more sinful or miserable the actual 
condition of the human race as a reality or matter of fact, and 
it does not ascribe anything to God which appears more liable 
to objection or more incapable of explanation, by bringing his 
agency more closely into contact with the actual result of the 
sin and misery of mankind. On the contrary, it rather tends 
to alleviate the difficulty, and to throw some light upon this 
mysterious transaction, by bringing it somewhat into the line 
of the analogy of transactions which we can comprehend and 
estimate, and illustrating its accordance with great general 
principles, which are exhibited, not only in God’s ordinary pro- 
vidence, but specially and emphatically in the scheme of salva- 
tion by a Redeemer. 

The great difficulty of course is to explain how, consis- 
tently with God’s attributes and man’s responsibility, the 
human race could come to be placed in a condition of sin 
and misery, without any apparent adequate ground in. jus- 
tice for their being so treated. And we think it by no 
means unlikely that to a man reflecting upon. this. state of 
things as an ascertained reality, even while he knew nothing 
of the information given us concerning it in Scripture, the idea 
might occur, that the, best and most satisfactory way of getting 
to anything like an explanation of it would be, if it could be 
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shewn to be of the nature of a penal infliction upon the human 
race, an evil that had come upon them as a punishment of 
actual sin committed. There is no great difficulty in believing, 
that the moral depravity of Adam’s own nature was a penal 
infliction upon him, through the withdrawal of the divine spirit, 
a punishment to which he was justly subjected on account of 
his first sin ; and we cannot but feel that if this idea of pena- 
lity could in any way be introduced, and could in any mea- 
sure be applied to the human race as a whole in connection 
with Adam, it would tend somewhat to alleviate or lighten the 
difficulty attaching to this mysterious and incomprehensible 
subject. Now, this is precisely what Scripture, according to 
the views of the defenders of the ordinary Calvinistic doctrine of 
imputation, does in the matter—this is the very service it ren- 
ders, by leading us to believe, that God resolved to make the 
trial or probation of Adam the trial or probation of the human 
race, that the covenant which he made with Adam compre- 
hended all his posterity, and laid a foundation for a legal or 
federal oneness or identity between him and them. The doc- 
trine that Adam was the federal head or representative of his 
posterity in the covenant lays a foundation for the imputation, 
the immediate and antecedent imputation, to them of the guilt 
or reatus of his first sin, and this imputation furnishes a ground 
for dealing with them as if they had committed that sin them- 
selves, and thus involving them in the penal results which 
Adam brought upon himself by his own sin. There are thus 
interposed several steps between the actual moral character 
and condition of mankind and the mere sovereign purpose and 
agency of God, and these steps interposed, while they do not solve 
the difficulty, do not introduce into it any additional darkness 
or perplexity. On the contrary, being in accordance with ana- 
logies furnished by God’s ordinary providence and by human ju- 
risprudence, as well as by the arrangements of the scheme of re- 
demption, they tend somewhat to relieve and satisfy the mind 
in the contemplation of this great mystery. 

There are many persons, and Mr Rogers is evidently one of 
them, who have a strong prejudice against this doctrine of the 
imputation of the guilt or reatus of Adam’s first sin to his pos- 
terity, as if it brought in some new and additional difficulties into 
the investigation of this subject, as if it were the most mysterious 
and incomprehensible dogma of ultra-Calvinism, one which all 
moderate and reasonable Calvinists must repudiate. But if the 
considerations we have hinted at were duly weighed, this un- 
founded prejudice might possibly be removed, and it might be 
expected, that all men who admit the total depravity of human 
nature as an actual feature of man’s condition, of which they 
can give us no account or explanation whatever, would be more 
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likely to yield to the weight of the evidence, quite sufficient, 
we think, though not overwhelming, which Scripture furnishes 
in proof of the doctrine, that “the covenant being made with 
Adam, as a public person, not for himself only, but for his 
posterity, all mankind, descending from him by ordinary 
generation, sinned in him, and fell with him in that first trans- 
gression.” 

Among the three different classes or sections into which we 
divided those divipes, who, while admitting the universal de- 
pravity of the human race, declined to admit the orthodox 
doctrine of imputation, one consisted of those who rejected the 
ordinary orthodox phraseology, yet so far deferred to the autho- 
rity of Scripture, as to receive, though in a confused and incon- 
sistent way, the main substance of the doctrine which they 
professed to reject. This has appeared most prominently and 
palpably among the New England Congregationalists and some 
of the New School Presbyterians in the United States, though 
there have been frequent indications of it among men who 
were fond of deviating from the old beaten paths, and aspired 
to be thought reasonable, moderate, and liberal. This is a 
curious and important feature of the controversy, and furnishes 
some interesting materials in confirmation of the old orthodox 
faith. But we have not now space to dwell upon this branch 
of the subject. An admirable specimen of what can be done 
in this department, will be found in a crushing exposure, 
by Dr Hodge of Princeton, of the blundering, inconsistency and 
confusion exhibited by Professor Moses Stuart of Andover, in 
his commentary upon the Epistle to the Romans (Hodge's 
Essays and Reviews, p. 49).* 

We have dwelt so long upon these two subjects, that we must 
be very brief upon the remaining two, and, indeed, must con- 
fine ourselves to a mere statement as to what Calvin’s senti- 
ments upon these two topics really were, without digressing into 
the more general history of the controversies concerning them. 





* On this subject of imputation, as well as on the former one of the contro- 
versy between the supralapsarians and the sublapsarians, the best exposition of 
the whole matter, and the best defence of the generally received orthodox doc- 
trine, in a compendious form, and in books easily accessible, will be found in 
Turretine and De Moor. Turretine, Loc. ix. and Qu. ix., and De Moor, c. xv. 
s. 82, tom. iii. p. 260-287. De Moor, as usual, gives numerous references io 
authorities. He gives also a very choice and valuable collection of extracts 
from standard divines in exposition and defence of the orthodox doctrine. 
There is a great deal of important matter, both argumentative and historical, 
on various departments of this controversy, in a very valuable series of articles 
on original sin and the doctrine of imputation contained in the first series of 
the Princeton Essays. Almost every thing that can be said in defence of me- 
diate and consequent imputation, and in opposition to imputation in the only 
fair and legitimate sense of it as generally held by Calvinistic divines, will be 
found in Placzus’s treatise already referred to. 
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III. It has been contended very frequently, and very confi- 
dently, that Calvin did not sanction the views which have been 
generally held by Calvinistic divines, in regard to the extent of 
the atonement, that he did not believe in the doctrine of par- 
ticular redemption, that is, that Christ did not die for all men, 
but only for the elect, for those who are actually saved ; but 
that, on the contrary, he asserted a universal, unlimited, or 
indefinite atonement. Amyraut, in defending his doctrine of 
universal atonement in combination with Calvinistic views 
upon other points, appealed confidently to the authority of 
Calvin, and, indeed, he wrote a treatise entitled, “ Eschantillon 
de la Doctrine de Calvin tuuchant la Preedestination,” chiefly for 
the purpose of shewing that Calvin supported his views about 
the extent of the atonement, and was in all respects a very mo- 
derate Calvinist. Daillee, in his Apologia pro duabus Synodis, 
which is a very elaborate defence, in reply to Spanheim, of 
Amyraut’s views about universal grace and universal atone- 
ment, fills above forty pages with extracts from Calvin as 
testimonies in his favour. Indeed, the whole of the last 
tion of this work of Daillee, consisting of nearly five hundred 
pages, is occupied with extracts, produced as testimonies in 
favour of universal grace and universal atonement, from almost 
every eminent writer, from Clemens Romanus down to the 
middle of the seventeenth ceutury, and we doubt if the whole 
history of theological controversy furnishes a grosser case of 
unfairness in the adduction of irrelevant and inconclusive 
materials. It was chiefly the survey of this vast collection of 
testimonies, that suggested to us some observations which we 
laid before our readers in a former number of this Journal (p. 
220-1), and as these considerations seem to us to furnish a 
clue to the history of the controversy upon this subject, in so 
far as it has been made to turn upon the question of authori- 
ties or testimonies, we take the liberty of repeating them :— 


“1, This doctrine of universal redemption is of such a nature 
that, as experience proves, it is easy to produce abundance of quota- 
tions which seem to assert it, and which do assert something like it, 
from authors who did not believe it, and never intended to teach it. 

“9. A great variety of doctrines pass currently under the general 
name of universal redemption, graduating from the grosser form, 
which would exclude not only all Calvinistic principles, but all right 
conceptions of a vicarious atonement, even as held professedly by 
Arminians themselves, to the comparatively harmless form, in which 
it seems to be little else than an unwarranted and exaggerated mode 
of embodying the truth, that the offers and invitations of the gospel 
are to be addressed to all men, to men indiscriminately, without dis- 
tinction or exception. 

“3. It is perfectly certain that a considerable number of eminent 
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divines, who undoubtedly believed the whole of what is usually held 
by Calvinists, both in regard to election and reprobation, have pro- 
fessed to maintain the doctrine of universal redemption. This does 
not afford a presumption that the doctrine is true, but it furnishes a 
proof, that the fact that men hold it is no evidence that they are not 
Calvinists.” 


The two first of these observations are abundantly illustrated 
by Daillee’s vast collection of testimonies in favour of universal 
redemption, not a few of them being taken from authors who, 
it can be proved, never intended to teach this doctrine. There 
is probably no subject on which so large an amount of irtele- 
vant and insufficient testimony has been brought to bear. Upon 
the plan adopted by Daillee and others in catering for authorities, 
it would be easy to establish the charge of teaching universal 
atonement, against almost every man who had ever called his 
fellow-men to faith and repentance. But we have no space 
now for general discussion, and must return to the particular 
topic in hand. 

It is certain that Beza held the doctrine of particular re- 
demption, or of a limited atonement, as it has since been 
held by most Calvinists, and brought it out fully in his con- 
troversies with the Lutherans on the subject of predestina- 
tion, though he was not, as has sometimes been asserted, the 
first who maintained it. It has been confidently alleged that 
Calvin did not concur in this view, but held the opposite doc- 
trine of universal redemption and unlimited atonement. Now 
it is true, that we do not find in Calvin’s writings explicit state- 
ments as to any limitation in the object of the atonement, or 
in the number of those for whom Christ died, and no Calvinist, 
not even Dr Twisse, the great champion of high supralapsa- 
rianism, has ever denied that there is a sense in which it may 
be affirmed that Christ died for all men. But we think it is 
likewise true, that no sufficient evidence has been produced 
that Calvin believed in a uuiversal or unlimited atonement. 
Of all the passages in Calvin’s writings, bearing more or less 
directly upon this subject, which we remember to have read or 
have seen produced on either side, there is only one which, 
with anything like confidence, can be regarded as formally and 
explicitly denying an unlimited atonement ; and notwithstand- 
ing all the pains that have been taken to bring out the views 
of Calvin upon this question, we do not recollect to have scen 
it adverted to except by a single popish writer. It occurs in his 
treatise De vera participatione Christi in cena, in reply to 
Heshusius, a violent Lutheran defender of the corporal presence 
of Christ in the eucharist. The passage is this :—‘Scire velim 
quomodo Christi carnem edant impii pro quibus non est 
crucifixa, et quomodo sanguinem bibant qui expiandis eorum 
peccatis non est effusus,” (Tractatus Theologici. Opera, tom. 
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viii. p. 731). This is a very explicit denial of the universality 
of the atonement. But it stands alone, so far as we know, in 
Calvin's writings, and for this reason we do not found much 
upon it ; though, at the same time, we must observe, that it is 
not easy to understand how, if Calvin really believed in a uni- 
versal atonement for the human race, such a statement could 
ever have dropped from him. We admit, however, that he has 
not usually given any distinct indication, that he believed in any 
limitation as to the objects of the atonement, and that upon a 
survey of all that has been produced from his writings, there is 
fair ground for a difference of opinion as to what his doctrine 
upon this point really was. The truth is, that no satisfactory 
evidence has been or can be derived from his writings, that 
the precise question upon the extent of the atonement which 
has been mooted in more modern times, in the only sense in 
which it can become a question among men who concur in 
holding the doctrine of unconditional personal election to 
everlasting life, ever exercised Calvin’s mind, or was made by 
him the subject of any formal or explicit deliverance. The 
topic was not then formally discussed as a distinct subject of 
controversy, and Calvin does not seem to have been ever led, in 
discussing cognate questions, to take up this one and to give a 
deliverance regarding it. We believe that no sufficient evi- 
dence has been brought forward, that Calvin held that Christ 
died for all men, or for the whole world, in any such sense as to 
warrant Calvinistic universalists, that is, men who, though 
holding Calvinistic doctrines upon other points, yet believe in 
a universal or unlimited atonement, in asserting that he sanc- 
tioned their peculiar principles. 

It is true that Calvin has intimated more than once his 
conviction that the position laid down by some of the school- 
men, viz., that Christ died sufficienter pro omnibus, effica- 
citer pro electis, is sound and orthodox in some sense. But 
then he has never, so far as we remember or have seen 
proved, explained precisely in what sense he held it, and 
there is a sense in which the advocates of particular redemp- 
tion can consistently admit and adopt it.* It is true also, 
that Calvin has often declared, that the offers and invita- 
tions of the gospel are addressed by God, and should be ad- 





* When the subject of the extent of the atonement came to be more fully 
and exactly discussed, orthodox Calvinists generally objected to adopt this 
scholastic position, on the ground that it seemed to imply an ascription to 
Christ of a purpose or intention of dying in some sense for all men. For this 
reason they usually declined to adopt it as it stood, or they proposed to alter it 
into this form, Christ’s death was sufficient for all, efficacious for the elect. By 
this change in the position, the question was made to turn, not on what Christ 
did, but on what his death was, and thus the appearance of ascribing to him 
= a purpose or intention of dying in some sense for all men was re- 
movi 
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dressed by us indiscriminately to all men, without distinction 
or exception, and that the principal and proximate cause why 
men to whom the gospel is preached finally perish, is their own 
sin and unbelief in putting away from them the word of life. 
But these are principles which the advocates of particular re- 
demption believe to be true, and to be vitally important, and 
which they never hesitate to apply and to act upon. It is quite 
fair to attempt to deduce an argument in favour of the doctrine 
of a universal atonement, from the alleged impossibility of 
reconciling the doctrine of an atonement, limited as to its 
objects or destination in God’s purpose or intention, with the 
universal or unlimited offers and invitations of the gospel, or 
with the ascription of men’s final condemnation to their own 
sin and unbelief. But as the generality of the advocates of a 
limited atonement deny that the inconsistency of these two 
things, or the impossibility of reconciling them, can be proved, 
and profess to hold both, it is quite unwarrantable to infer, in 
regard to any particular individual, that because he held the 
one, he must be presumed to have rejected the other. And 
there is certainly nothing in Calvin’s general character and 
principles, or in any thing he has written, which affords ground 
for the conclusion, that the alleged impossibility of reconciling 
these two things, would, had he been led to investigate the 
matter formally, have perplexed him much, or have tempted 
him to embrace the doctrine of universal atonement, which is 
certainly somewhat alien, to say the least, in its general spirit 
and complexion, to the leading features of his theological sys- 
tem. And this consideration is entitled to the more weight for 
this reason, that this difficulty is not greater than some others 
with which he did grapple, and which he disposed of in a diffe- 
rent and more scriptural way, or rather, is just the very same 
difficulty, put in a different form, and placed in a somewhat 
different position. 

There is not, then, we are persuaded, satisfactory evidence 
that Calvin held the doctrine of a universal, unlimited, or 
indefinite atonement. And, moreover, we consider ourselves 
warranted in asserting, that there is sufficient evidence that 
he did not hold this doctrine; though on the grounds for- 
merly explained, and with the one exception already adverted 
to, it is not evidence which bears directly and immediately 
upon this precise point. The evidence of this position is 
derived chiefly from the two following considerations. 

Ist. Calvin consistently, unhesitatingly, and explicitly denied 
the doctrine of God’s universal grace and love to all men, that 
is, omnibus et singulis, to each and every man, as implying in 
some sense a desire or purpose or intention to save them all, 
and with this universal grace or love to all men the doctrine 
of a universal or unlimited atonement, in the nature of the 
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case, and in the convictions and admissions of all its supporters, 
stands inseparably connected. That Calvin denied the doc- 
trine of God’s universal grace or love to all men, as implying 
some desire or intention of saving them all, and some pro- 
vision directed to that object, is too evident to any one who 
has read his writings, to admit of doubt, or to require proof. 
We are not aware that the doctrine of a universal atonement 
ever has been maintained, even by men who were in other re- 
spects Calvinistic, except in conjunction and in connection 
with an assertion of God’s universal grace or love to all men. 
And it is manifestly impossible that it should be otherwise. 
If Christ died for all men, pro omnibus et singulis, this must 
have been in some sense an expression or indication of a desire 
or intention on the part of God, and of a provision made by 
him, directed to the object of saving them all, though frus- 
trated in its effect, by their refusal to embrace the provision 
made for and offered to them. <A universal atonement, or the 
death of Christ for all men, that is, for each and every man, 
necessarily implies this, and would be an insulated absurdity 
or anomaly in the divine government without it. No doubt, 
it may be said, that the doctrine of a universal atonement 
necessitates, in logical consistency, a denial of the Calvinistic 
doctrine of election, as much as it necessitates an admission of 
God’s universal grace or love to all men ; and we believe this 
to be true. But still, when we find that, in point of fact, none 
has ever held the doctrine of universal atonement without 
holding also the doctrine of universal grace, while it is certain 
that some men of distinguished ability and learning, such as 
Amyraut and Daillee, Davenant and Baxter, have held both 
these doctrines of universal atonement and universal grace, 
and at the same time have held the Calvinistic doctrine of 
election, we are surely called upon in fairness and modesty to 
admit, that the logical connection cannot be quite so direct and 
certain in the one case as in the other. And then this con- 
clusion warrants us in maintaining, that the fact of Calvin so 
explicitly denying the doctrine of God’s universal grace or 
love to all men, affords a more direct and certain ground for 
the inference, that he did not hold the doctrine of universal 
atonement, than could be legitimately deduced from the mere 
fact, that he held the doctrine of unconditional personal elec- 
tion to everlasting life. The invalidity of the inferential pro- 
cess in the one case is not sufficient to establish its invalidity 
in the other, and therefore our argument holds good. 

2d. The other consideration to which we referred, as afford- 
ing some positive evidence, though not direct and explicit, 
that Calvin did not hold the doctrine of a universal atonement, 
is this, that he has interpreted some of the principal texts on 
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which the advocates of that doctrine rest it, in such a way 
as to deprive them of all capacity of serving the purpose to 
which its supporters commonly apply them. If this position 
can be established, it will furnish something more than a pre- 
sumption, and will almost amount toa proof, that he did not hold 
the doctrine in question. As this point 1s curious and interesting, 
we may adduce an instance or two in support of our allega- 
tion. In commenting upon 1 Tim. ii. 4, “ Who will have all 
men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth,” 
Calvin says:—“Apostolus simpliciter intelligit nullum mundi 
vel populum vel ordinem a salute excludi, quia omnibus sine 
exceptione evangelium proponi Deus velit. Est autem evan- 
gelii predicatio vivifica, merito itaque colligit Deum omnes 
pariter salutis participatione dignare. At de hominum generi- 
bus non singulis personis sermo est, nihil enim aliud intendit 
quam principes et extraneos populos in hoc numero includere.” 
Again, in commenting upon 1 John ii. 2, “ And he is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins of 
the whole world,” he says :—“ Qui hanc absurditatem (univer- 
sal salvation) volebant effugere, dixerunt sufficienter pro toto 
, mundo um esse Christum sed pro electis tantum effica- 

citer, Vulgo hee solutio in scholis obtinuit. Ego quanquam 
verum esse illud dictum fateor, nego tamen presenti loco qua- 
duare. Neque enim aliud fuit consilium Joannis quam toti 
ecclesize commune facere hoc bonum. Ergo sub ommnibue re- 
probos non comprehendit, sed eos designat qui simul credituri 
erant, et qui per varias mundi plagas dispersi erant.” He gives 
the very same explanation of these two passages in his treatise 
on Predestination, (Niemeyer, pp. 259 and 286). Now this is 
in substance just the interpretation commonly given of these 
and similar texts, by the advocates of the doctrine of particular 
redemption, and it seems scarcely possible, that it should have 
been adopted by one who did not hold that doctrine, or who 
believed in the truth of the us emmy one. 

Let it be observed, that our object is not to shew, that we are 
warranted in adducing the authority of the great name of Calvin, 
as a positive testimony in favour of the doctrine of particular 
redemption or of a limited atonement, as it has been generally 
held by Calvinistic divines, but rather to shew, that there is no 
adequate ground for adducing him, as has been done so fre- 

uently and so confidently, on the other side. To adduce 
Calvin as maintaiping the doctrine of particular redemption, 
could scarcely, upon a full and impartial survey of the whole 
circumstances of the case, be regarded as warrantable. It is 
evident that he had never been led to examine this precise 
question, in the form which it afterwards assumed in contro- 
versial discussion, and to give an explicit deliverance upon it. 
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He seems to have attached little or no importance to any defi- 
nite doctrine about the extent of the atonement. In his 
“ Antidote” to the earlier sessions of the Council of Trent, he 
passes by without comment or animadversion the fourth chap- 
ter of the sixth session, although it contains an explicit decla- 
ration that Christ died for all men, and he does this not tacitly 
as if per incuriam, but with the explicit statement, “ tertium 
et quartum caput non attingo,” as if he found nothing there 
to object to. He was in no way sensitive or cautious about 
using language, concerning the universality of the offers and 
invitations, or, in the phraseology which then generally pre- 
vailed, the promises of the gospel, and concerning the provi- 
sions and arrangements of the scheme of redemption, which 
might have the appearance of being inconsistent with any 
limitation in the objects or destination of the atonement. 
And it is chiefly because the great body of those who have been 
called after his name, even those of them who have held the 
doctrine of a definite or limited atonement, have followed his 
example in this respect, believing it to have the full sanction of 
Scripture, that Daillee and others have got up such a mass of 
testimonies from their writings, in which they seem to give 
some countenance to the tenet of universal redemption, even 
at the expense of consistency. But this is no reason why 
Calvinists should hesitate to follow the course, which Scripture 
so plainly sanctions and requires, of proclaiming the glad 
tidings of salvation to all men indiscriminately, without any 
distinction or exception, setting forth, without hesitation or 
qualification, the fulness and freeness of the gospel offers and 
invitations, of inviting, encouraging, and requiring every de- 
scendant of Adam with whom they come into contact, to come 
to Christ and lay hold of him, with the assurance that those 
who come to him he will in no wise reject. The doctrine of 
particular redemption, or of an atonement limited, not as to its 
sufficiency, but as to its object, purpose, or destination, does 
not, either in reality or in appearance, throw any greater ob- 
stacle in the way of preaching the gospel to every creature, than 
the doctrines which all Calvinists hold, of the absolute uncon- 
ditional election of some men to eternal life, and of the absolute 
necessity and determining influence of the special agency of the 
Holy Spirit in producing faith and conversion. The difficulty 
of this whole subject lies in a department which belongs to 
God’s province, and not to ours. He has inyposed upon us the 
duty of making Christ known to our fellow-men, not only as 
able, but as willing and ready, to save unto the uttermost all 
that come unto God by him, and this duty we are bound by 
the most solemn obligations to discharge, without let or hin- 
drance, without doubt or hesitation, assured that God, while 
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exercising his own sovereignty in dealing with his creatures, 
will, in his own time and way, fully vindicate the consisten 
and the honour of all that he has done himself, and of all that 
he has required us to do in his name. 

We would like to have given some notices of the subsequent 
history of the discussion about the extent of the atonement, 
especially in its bearing upon the settlement of the true status 
questionis upon this subject, as controverted between diffe- 
rent sections of Calvinists. Especially it might have been use- 
ful, with this view, to have considered the attempt made by 
Amyraut and Daillee to shew, that there is nothing in the 
canons of the Synod of Dort opposed to their doctrine of uni- 
versal atonement, and then to have traced out the mode in 
which this subject was afterwards dealt with and dis of 
in the Confession of the Westminster Assembly, and in the 
Formula Consensus of the Swiss Churches. But, at present, 
this is impracticable. 


IV. The only other topic to which we referred, as one in 
regard to which it has been made matter of discussion what 
Calvin’s views were, and whether he did not come short of the 
accuracy and precision exhibited by Beza, and the generality 
of later Calvinists, is the doctrine of justification. Some Ar- 
minians have gone so far as to allege, that Calvin held their 
fundamental distinguishing principle upon this subject, that, 
viz., of the imputation of faith as a substitute for, or in the 
room and stead of, a perfect personal righteousness, as the 
ground of a sinner’s forgiveness, in distinction from, and in 
opposition to, the doctrine of the imputation of Christ’s right- 
eousness through the instrumentality of faith. But no evi- 
dence has been produced from his writings in support of this 
allegation, sufficient to entitle it to examination. It has also, 
however, been alleged, and with much greater plausibility, 
that he held justification to consist solely in pardon or remis- 
sion of sin, without including in it, as the generality of Cal- 
vinists have done, the distinct additional idea of the accept- 
ance of men as righteous ; and that, as a natural consequence, 
he did not admit the distinction, which has also been held by 
most of his followers, between the passive righteousness of 
Christ, or his vicarious sufferings, as more immediately the 
ground of our pardon, and his active righteousness, or perfect 
obedience to the law, as more immediately the ground of our 
acceptance and title to heaven. With respect to the first of 
these points, viz., his making justification to consist solely in 
pardon or remission, it is heise that he has repeatedly 
made statements in which this is asserted in terminis. But 
the meaning and bearing of these statements have been some- 
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what misconceived, from not attending to the leading object 
which he had in view in making them, and to the import of 
the tenet against which he was arguing. His chief object in 
laying down this position, was to deny and exclude the popish 
doctrine of justification, which makes it comprehend not only 
remission, but also regeneration. And the sum and substance 
of what he meant to inculcate, in laying down the position that 
justification consisted only in remission, was just this, that it 
did not comprehend, as the papists maintained, a change of 
character, but merely a change of state in relation to God and 
to his law. That he did not mean to deny, and that he really 
believed, that justification included acceptance as a distinct 
element from forgiveness, separable from it in thought, though 
always united with it in fact, and that he based the one 
as well as the other solely upon the righteousness of Christ 
imputed through faith, can be clearly established from his 
writings. Indeed, this may be said to be put beyond all 
doubt, by the following very explicit commentary upon the 
apostle’s statement (1 Cor. i. 30), that “Christ is made unto 
us righteousness,” or justification, “quo intelligit (apostolus) 
nos ejus nomine acceptos esse Deo, quia morte sua peccata 
nostra expiaverit et eyus obedientia nobis in justitiam impu- 
tetur. Nam quum fidei justitia in peccatorum remissione et 
gratuita acceptione consistat, wtrwmque per Christum conse- 
quimur.” This statement is far too precise and explicit to admit 
of being explained away, and it is quite conclusive as to what 
were Calvin’s views upon the point now under consideration. 
It may be worth while to advert to another expression 
which Calvin sometimes used when treating of this subject, 
an expression which confirms the accuracy of the account 
we have given of his sentiments, but which in itself is not 
strictly correct, as was indeed brought out in the course 
of the subsequent controversies. Calvin repeatedly speaks of 
justification as consisting in the remission of sins and the 
imputation of Christ’s righteousness. There can be no reason- 
ble doubt that, when he used this form of expression, he 
meant by the imputation of Christ’s righteousness just ac- 
ceptance, or positive admission into the enjoyment of God's 
favour, the bestowal of a right or title to eternal life, as dis- 
tinguished from and going beyond mere forgiveness. In any 
other sense, and, indeed, in the strict and proper meaning of 
the expression, the statement is inaccurate. For the imputa- 
tion of Christ’s righteousness, correctly understood, does not 
stand upon the same level or platform with the forgiveness of 
sin, and, therefore, cannot go to constitute along with it one 
thing, designated by the one term justification, as is the case 
-with acceptance or admission into God’s favour. The imputa- 
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tion of Christ’s righteousness is to be regarded as, in the order 
of nature, preceding both remission and acceptance, and as 
being the ground or basis, or the meritorious or impulsive 
cause of these two results, that to which God has a respect 
when in any instance he pardons and accepts a sinner. 

As to the distinction between the passive and the active 
righteousness of Christ, the first regarded as more immediately 
the ground of our pardon, and the second of our acceptance, 
this does not appear formally brought out in the writings of 
Calvin. It is to be traced rather to the more minute and 
subtle speculations, to which the doctrine of justification was 
alterwards subjected, and though the distinction is quite in ac- 
cordance with the analogy of faith, and may be of use in aiding 
the formation of distinct and definite conceptions, it is not of 
any great practical importance, and need not be much pressed 
or insisted on, if men heartily and intelligently ascribe their 
forgiveness and acceptance wholly to what Christ has done and 
suffered in their room and stead. There is no ground in any- 
thing Calvin has written for asserting, that he would have denied 
or rejected this distinction, if it had been presented to him, 
But it was perhaps more in accordance with the cautious and 
reverential spirit in which he usually conducted his investiga- 
tions into divine things, to abstain from any minute and definite 
statements regarding it. Much prominence came to be given 
to these distinctions between forgiveness and acceptance, and 
between Christ’s passive and active righteousness, in the 
Lutheran Church, and it is interesting to notice, that down till 
about the middle of last century, when everything like sound 
doctrine and true religion were swept away by the prevalence 
of rationalism, not only these distinctions, but the whole of the 
Scriptural doctrine on the subject of justification, were strenuously 
maintained by the Lutheran theologians. Very few Calvinistic 
divines have rejected the distinction between forgiveness and 
acceptance, though many have been disposed to pass over or 
omit the distinction between Christ’s passive and active right- 
eousness. The most eminent Calvinistic divines, who have 
maintained that justification consists only in remission of sins, 
thus denying or ignoring the generally received distinction 
between forgiveness and acceptance, and rejecting the imputa- 
tion of Christ’s active righteousness, were Piscator and Wende- 
linus, who both belonged to the German Reformed Church, 
the former of whom flourished near the beginning, and the latter 
about the middle, of the seventeenth century. The general 
reasonings on which these men based their peculiar views, are 
of no force, except upon the assumption of principles which 
would overturn altogether the Scripture doctrines of substitution 
and imputation, and thus the question resolves into this,— 
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Whether we have sufficient evidence in Scripture for these dis- 
tinctions? And in the discussion of this question it has, we 
think, been shewn that the scriptural evidence is sufficient, and 
that those who deny this, demand an amount of evidence, both 
in point of quantity and of directness and explicitness, which is 
unreasonable. 

But many eminent divines have been of opinion that the 
controversies which have been carried on upon this subject, 
have led some of the defenders of the truth to press these 
distinctions, especially that between Christ’s passive and active 
righteousness, beyond what Scripture warrants, and in a way 
that is scarcely in keeping with the general scope and spirit 
of its statements. There is no trace of this excess, however, 
in the admirably cautious and accurate declarations upon this 
subject in the Westminster Confession, where, while pardon and 
acceptance are expressly distinguished as separate elements in 
the justification of a sinner, they are both ascribed, equally and 
alike, to the obedience and death of Christ, without any specifica- 
tion of the distinct places or functions which his passive and 
active righteousness hold in the matter. 

“Those whom God effectually calleth he also freely justifieth ; 
not by infusing righteousness into them, but by pardoning their 
sins, and by accounting and accepting their persons as righteous; 
not for anything wrought in them, or done by them, but for Christ’s 
sake alone; not by imputing faith itself, the act of believing, or 
any other evangelical obedience, to them as their righteousness, but 
by imputing the obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto them, they 
receiving and resting on him and his righteousness by faith, which 
faith they have not of themselves, it is the gift of God” (c. xi. s. 1). 


This statement contains a beautifully precise and exact re- 
pudiation of Popish and Arminian errors, and assertion of the 
opposite truths, upon the subject of justification, but it wisely 
abstains from giving any deliverance, directly or by implica- 
tion, upon those more minute points which are less clearly in- 
dicated in Scripture, and have been made subjects of contro- 
versial discussion amonz Calvinists. The same wisdom and 
caution are exhibited in dealing with this topic in the corres- 
ponding portions of the catechisms. In the Larger Catechism, 
pardon and acceptance are both based, equally and alike, upon 
“the perfect obedience and full satisfaction of Christ ;” and i 
the Shorter Catechism, while they are still distinguished from 
each other, they are both declared to be based upon “the 
righteousness of Christ, imputed to us and received by faith 
alone.” The danger of yielding to any excess or undue minute- 
ness of exposition upon this subject, and at the same time the 
necessity and importance of maintaining the whole truth re- 
garding it, as sanctioned by Scripture, are very clearly and 
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judiciously enforced by Turretine, with his usual masterly 
ability. (Loe. xiv., qu. xiii., sec. 11 and 12.) 

The general subject which we have been surveying might 
suggest some reflections fitted to be useful in the study of 
theology and of theological literature, bearing especially upon 
the two topics of the use and application of testimonies from 
eminent writers as authorities upon controverted questions, 
and the value and importance of definite and precise state- 
ments in the exposition of the doctrines of Christian theology. 
We have room now only for a few hints on these points. 

In almost all theological controversies, much space has been 
occupied by the discussion of extracts from books and docu- 
ments, adduced as authorities in support of the opinions main- 
tained, and there is certainly no department of theological 
literature in which so much ability and learning, so much time 
and strength, have been uselessly wasted, or in which so much 
of controversial unfairness has been exhibited’ Controver- 
sialists in general have shewn an intense and irresistible desire 
to prove, that their peculiar opinions were supported by the 
Fathers, or by the Reformers, or by the great divines of their 
own church, and have often exhibited a great want both of 
wisdom and of candour in the efforts they have made to effect 
this object. It is indeed very important to ascertain as far as 
possible, the doctrinal views which have prevailed in every 
country where theology has been studied, and in each succes- 
sive generation since the canon of Scripture was completed. 
And it is a gratifying feature in the condition of the church, 
that so much attention has been given in modern times, espc- 
cially on the Continent, to the full and scientific treatment of the 
history of doctrines. The history of opinion can always be 
turned by competent persons to good account in the investiga- 
tion of truth. It is important also to ascertain fully the views 
held even by individuals, who have exerted an important influ- 
ence on their own and subsequent ages, epoch-making men as 
they have been called, such as Origen, Augustine, Abelard, 
Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, Arminius, and Socinus. Some defe- 
rence is due to the opinions of men who have brought dis- 
tinguished gifts and graces to bear on the study of theology. 
But no deference that may be shewn to the opinions of men, 
should ever be transmuted into anything like authority, pro- 
perly so called, as if it ever could be of essential importance, 
or of determining influence, to ascertain what other men be- 
lieved on matters which are revealed to us in God’s word. No 
document has ever been prepared by uninspired men, which 
did not exhibit some traces of human imperfection, not in- 
deed always in actual positive error, yet in something about it 
defective or exaggerated, disproportionate or unsuitable, exhi- 
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bited either in the document itself, or in its relation to the pur- 
pose it was intended toserve. There is no man who has written 
much upon important and difficult subjects, and has not fallen 
occasionally into error, confusion, obscurity, and inconsistency ; 
and there is certainly no body of men that have ever been ap- 
pealed to as authorities, in whose writings a larger measure of 
these qualities is to be found than in those of the Fathers of 
the Christian Church. We have never read anything more 
wearisome and useless than the discussions which have been 
carried on between Romanists and Protestants, especially 
divines of the Church of England, concerning the opinions of 
the Fathers of the early ages. Never have ability and learning 
been more thoroughly wasted, than in those endless debates, in 
which so much pains have been taken, to bring out the meaning 
of passages in the Fathers, which really have no meaning, or no 
meaning that can be ascertained, which in many cases their 
authors, if they could be called up and examined, would be 
unable to explain intelligibly, and to harmonise the confu- 
sion and reconcile the inconsistencies which abound in their 
works. It was right and important indeed to shew conclusively 
and once for all, that the Romanists are not warranted to appeal 
to the early church in support of their leading peculiar opi- 
nions, and the conclusive evidence which has been produced in 
proof of this position, it may be necessary occasionally to refer 
to. But beyond this, elaborate discussions of the meaning of 
particular passages in the Fathers, should in general be now 
regarded as nothing better than learned lumber. Occasions in- 
deed do sometimes occur in theological literature where some- 
thing of this kind may be called for. And we think that there 
was a dignus vindice nodus, and that an important service was 
rendered to the cause of truth, when DrGoode, the Dean of Ripon, 
undertook and endured the labor improbus of proving, as he has 
done unanswerably, in his “ Divine Rule of Faith and Practice,” 
that the Tractarian appeal to the authority of the Fathers and 
also of the great Anglican divines, was characterised by the same 
blundering, incompetency, and dishonesty, which have usually 
marked the conduct of Romish controversialists.* 

In adducing extracts from eminent writers in support of 
their opinions. controversialists usually overlook or forget the _ 
obvious consideration, that it is only the mature and deliberate 
conviction of a competent judge upon the precise point under 





* It is but fair, however, to remember that unfairness, if not dishonesty, in 
this matter, has been sometimes exhibited also by the friends of truth. It isa 
very humbling and mortifying exposure which has been made by Mr Isaac 
Taylor, in the Supplement to his Ancient Christianity, of blundering and un- 
fairness, in dealing with quotations from the. Fathers, exhibited in the au- 
thorised Homilies of the Church of England. 
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consideration, that should be held as entitled to any deference. 
When men have never, or scarcely ever, had present to their 
thoughts the precise question that may have afterwards be- 
come matter of dispute, when they have never deliberately 
examined it, or given a formal and explicit deliverance regard- 
ing it, it will usually follow, Ist, That it is difficult if not im- 
possible to ascertain what they thought about it, to collect this 
from incidental statements, or mere allusions, drop when 
they were treating of other topics ; and, 2d, That their opinion 
about it, if it could be ascertained, would be of no weight or 
value. A large portion of the materials which have been col- 
lected by controversialists as testimonies in favour of their 
opinions from eminent writers, is at once swept away as use- 
less and irrelevant, or as blundering and unfair, by the ap- 
plication of this principle. The truth of this principle is 
so obvious that it has passed into a sort of proverb, auctoris 
aliud agentis parva est auctoritas. And yet controversialists 
in general have continued habitually to disregard it, and to 
waste their time in trying to bring the authority of eminent 
writers to bear upon questions which they had never examined ; 
and have not scrupled in many cases to have recourse to garb- 
ling and mutilation, in order either to silence testimonies or to 
make them speak more plainly. The opinion even of Calvin 
upon a point which he had never carefully examined, and on 
which he has given no formal deliverance, is of no weight or 
value, and would scarcely be worth examining, were it not 
that so much has been written upon this subject, and that his 
views upon many points have been, and still are, so much mis- 
represented. 

In dealing with authorities, then, it is necessary to ascertain, 
whether the authors referred to and quoted have really formed 
and expressed an opinion upon the point, in regard to which 
their testimony is adduced. It is necessary further to collect 
together, and to examine carefully and dehberately, the whole 
of what they have written upon the subject under consideration, 
that we may understand fully and accurately what their whole 
mind regarding it really was, instead of trying to educe it from 
a hasty glance at partial and incidental statements. And in 
order to conduct this process of estimating and applying testi- 
monies in a satisfactory and successful way, it is necessary, 
that we be familiar with the whole import and —- of the 
discussion on both sides, as it was present to the mind of the 
author whose statements we are investigating. Without this 
knowledge, we shall be very apt to misapprehend the true 
meaning and significance of what he has said, and to make it 
the ground of unwarranted and erroneous inferences. We 
have seen how necessary it is in order to understand and con- 
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strue aright Calvin’s statements about imputation and justifi- 
cation, to know in what way these subjects were discussed at 
the time among Romanists as well as among Protestants ; and 
many other illustrations of the necessity of a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the whole question in all its aspects, and of 
the blunders and errors arising from the want of it, might 
easily be adduced from this department of theological contro- 
versy. To manage aright this matter of the adduction and 
application of testimonies or authorities requires an extent of 
knowledge, a patience and caution in comparing and estimat- 
ing materials, and an amount of candour and tact, which few 
controversialists possess, and in which many of them are de- 
plorably deficient. This is not indeed a department of investi- 
gation which can be regarded as possessed of any great in- 
trinsic importance, with a view to the establishment of truth. 
But it has always occupied, and it is likely to continue to 
occupy, @ prominent place in theological literature, and it is 
therefore of some consequence that it should be conducted 
judiciously, accurately, and honourably. 

Much more important than this subject of authorities and 
testimonies, is the other topic suggested by the survey in 
which we have been engaged, viz., the increasing fulness, ex- 
actness, and precision of deliverances on doctrinal matters, as 
the result of controversial discussion. But on this we have 
now still less time to dwell. The great lessons suggested by 
the investigation in which we have been engaged, and sug- 
gested, indeed, by the whole history of the discussion of all 
such questions, are, Ist, The obligation to improve the contro- 
versies which have sprung up in the Church, for aiding in the 
formation of clear and accurate, precise and definite, opinions 
upon all topics of doctrinal theology, up to the full extent 
which Scripture correctly interpreted and reasonably and 
judiciously applied, may be fairly held to sanction; 2d, The 
danger and mischief of laying down explicit deliverances, and 
indulging in elaborate controversies, about minuter matters 
which are not revealed to us, and which Scripture really fur- 
nishes no materials for determining ; and, 3d, The necessity of 
great caution and much wisdom in introducing into symbolical 
books, and thereby imposing as articles of faith or terms of 
communion, even true positions of a minute and definite de- 
scription, which possess no great intrinsic importance as con- 
nected with the development of the scheme of .salvation, or 
which derive their importance from temporary or local discus- 
sions. These, of course, are just truisms admitted by every 
one. Everything depends upon the right application of them 
to particular cases and topics, and this requires thorough and 
comprehensive knowledge, great soundness and discrimination 
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of intellect, and much careful and deliberate investigation, 
qualities which are very rare, and which especially are very 
seldom found in combination with each other. 

In regard to each of these three positions, there are temptations 
and dangers on both sides, great risks both of defect and of ex- 
cess ; and one chief means fitted, with the divine blessing, to 
guard against error in these matters, both on the right hand and 
on the left, is a comprehensive survey of the history of past dis- 
cussions, and a sincere and impartial determination to turn it to 
the best account, with a view to the ascertaining of truth and the 
determining of the Church’s duty. It is an imperative obliga- 
tion attaching to every man, according to his means and oppor- 
tunities, to acquire as accurate and complete a knowledge of the 
contents of divine revelation as hecan. And next to the diligent 
and prayerful study of the word of God itself, in the unwearied 
and impartial application of all legitimate apparatus and 
auxiliaries, a comprehensive and discriminating investigation 
of past discussions, conducted by competent parties, affords the 
best means of discharging this duty and securing this result. 
Wherever men of ability, learning, and integrity, have brought 
their minds to bear upon the investigation of divine truth, and 
especially when, by the collision of men of this stamp, the sift- 
ing analytic process of controversial discussion has been brought 
to bear upon the subjects examined, materials are provided, 
which, by men who have not themselves been involved in the 
controversies, may be turned to the best account, in forming an 
accurate estimate, first, of the truth, and then, secondly and 
separately, of the importance, of the points involved. Men are 
bound to improve to the uttermost all their opportunities of 
acquiring the most clear, accurate, and exact knowledge of all 
the truths revealed in the sacred Scriptures; and some men, 
in seeking to discharge this duty, have been honoured by the 
Head of the church, to contribute largely to diffuse among their 
fellow-men more correct, definite, and comprehensive views of 
Christian doctrine than had prevailed before, and to shew that 
these views were indeed sanctioned by the word of God. 

The men who have been most highly honoured in this im- 
portant department of work were Augustine in the fifth cen- 
tury, the Reformers of the sixteenth century, and especially 
Calvin, the greatest of them all, and, lastly, the great Ca!- 
vinistic systematic divines of the seventeenth century. Tne 
works of this last class of writers—such men as Francis 
Turretine, John Henry Heidegger, Herman Witsius, and 
Peter van Mastricht—are based wholly upon the theology 
of the Reformation; but they carry it out to its comple- 
tion, and may be said to form the crown and the copestone 
of theological science, viewed as an accurate, compehensive, 
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and systematic exposition and defence of the whole doc- 
trines revealed in the word of God. We believe that these 
men have given an exposition of the whole doctrines which are 
made known to us in the sacred Scriptures, and which all men 
are bound to understand and believe because God has revealed 
them, such as in point of clearness and fulness, accuracy and 
completeness, was never before equalled, and has never since 
been surpassed. In the writings of these men, and of others 
of the same class and period, we find, that almost every discus- 
sion raised for the last century and a half about the substance 
of theology—that is, about the doctrines actually taught in 
Scripture concerning all matters of universal and permanent 
importance, concerning God and man, Christ and the way of 
salvation, the church and the sacraments—is dealt with and dis- 
ed of, is practically exhausted, and conclusively determined. 
ut it does not, by any means, follow from this, that the pre- 
cise and definite statements, on doctrinal subjects, which the 
writings of these men present—although true in themselves 
and warranted by Scripture, as in general we believe them to 
be—should be embodied in symbolical books, and be thereby 
made terms of communion with a view to ordination to the 
ministry, and grounds of separation among churches. The 
duty of a church in settling her symbols, or arranging her 
terms of communion, is to be regulated by different principles 
from those which determine the duty of individuals, who are 
simply bound to acquire and to profess as much of accurate 
and distinct knowledge of truth as they can attain to, on all mat- 
ters whether important or not. When achurch is arranging her 
terms of communion, other considerations, in addition to that of 
the mere truth of the statements, must be brought to bear upon 
the question, of what it is right, necessary, and expedient to 
do, or of what amount of unity in matters of opinion ought to 
be required. The principles applicable to this branch of the 
church’s duty, have never been subjected to a thorough dis- 
cussion by competent parties, though they are very important 
in their bearings ; and the right application of them is attended 
with great difficulty. Calvin would probably have made a 
difficulty about adopting precise and definite deliverances on 
some points, concerning the truth of which the great Calvinistic 
divines of the seventeenth century had no hesitation. But it 
will probably be admitted, that he was qualified for the office 
of a minister in a Calvinistic church, even in this advanced 
nineteenth century. 

The great general objects to be aimed at in this matter, 
though the application 1s, of course, the difficulty, are embodied 
in the famous maxim, which Witsius adopted as his favourite 
motto—In necessariis unitas, in non necessariis libertas, in 
omnibus caritas. 
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FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL REVIEWS. 


I. Pastoral-Theologische Blatter. 


Tats is a new periodical, the first number of which appeared in January. 
It is conducted by Dr Vilmar, professor in Marburg, in the Lutheran 
interest, and it is a decided enemy of the “ Union.” It is not, however, 
unfair or violent in its opposition, nor is its tendency polemical. The 
editor, in the introductory paper, says that his object is to be thoroughly 
practical in the discussion of the particular temptations to which the Church 
of Christ is exposed in these times of sifting and trial. In opposition to the 
pressimists and synergists of the present day, he establishes and defends, as the 
very key-stone of Christianity, the great truth that God is king over all the 
earth, raat Curist 1s THE Heap, AND THE ONLY Heap, or ais Caurcn, and 
that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. We have been much 
pleased to find that the different contributors hold fast this foundation, and 
that, in the six numbers now lying before us, they all agree in teaching the 
immediate presence of Christ in his word and sacrament, and the true place 
of all human strength and effort in the pastoral office. Most of the articles 
are short, which we consider no disadvantage, for they are at the same time 
comprehensive and full, and say what ought to be said that bears most upon 
the subject in hand. There is no lack of learning. The contents of this 
first volume are of the most varied character: there are critical and exegeti- 
cal notices, sketches from ecclesiastical history, papers on the pastoral office, 
on the liturgy, and homiletical studies. One of the contributions is from 
the pen of Pastor Wilhelmi, on the Baptists. The article concludes with a 
protest against the Evangelical Alliance, in the first place, for existing as an 
alliance of different denominations. - 

A paper in the June number, on St Paul’s “ Thorn in the flesh,” deserves 
notice, not so much for its critical investigation of the passage, 2 Cor. xii, 
7-9, as for the excellent practical counsel which the writer deduces from 
the fact that Paul’s request was not granted by the Lord. The “thorn” 
itself he supposes to have been severe bodily convulsions or cramps, and 
lays much stress on the agency of Satan and his angels in the infliction of 
disease. 

An article on the name of God and Christ contains a large proportion of 
mysticism. The author tries to prove that the Saviour has a peculiar 
presence in his name, differing in kind and in degree from his omnipresence, 
and from his ordinary presence in hischurch. The state-ministers and church- 
consistories of many German States would do well to study carefully a short 
essay on “ Professor and Pastor,” in which, whilst the separation of the two 
offices is considered advisable, it is yet insisted on that the professors should 
be subject to ecclesiastical discipline, and that their doctrines should be, 
even in a higher degree than those of the pastors, the object of great watch- 
fulness and care on the part of the authorities. 

Two papers on true and false Asceticism will abundantly repay perusal. 
They treat of the various orders of Flagellants, and in general of all who 
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practised the discipline of self-scourging. There is a most graphic descrip- 
tion of this discipline as exercised by the Italian Compagnie de’ Battuti, 
and German Brotherhoods of the fourteenth century. Many of the exegeti- 
cal notices are very good, L. L. C. 


II. Gesetz und Zeugniss, 


This periodical, which appears monthly, is under the joint editorship of 
Pastors Leonhardi and Zimmermann in Saxony, and has now completed 
the first half of the third year of its existence. Homiletic studies and 
general edification are the objects which it seeks to promote. Sermons, ex- 
tracts from, or sketches of, sermons, and discourses, on all possible occasions, 
find admission into its pages. The present volume contains sermons 
delivered on various church festivals, discourses held at baptisms, marriages, 
burials, confirmations, inductions of pastors, on the erection of a monument, 
&c. One of Mr Spurgeon’s sermons has been reproduced in these pages. 
Both of the editors are rather celebrated for pulpit eloquence, and they, as 
well as Ahlfeld, Luthardt, Schott, and other well-known preachers, have 
contributed to this portion of the work. None of the sermons, however, 
strike us as being above the average. A more interesting feature of the 
periodical is the admission of some of the fine old Latin hymns of the early 
church and middle ages, with excellent German translations (by Dr Von 
Biarowsky and others), in parallel columns. The hymn by Gregory the 
Great, Rex Christe, factor omnium, which we are told was declared by © 
Luther in his “ Tischreden” to be the very best hymn extant, breathes a 
noble spirit of true faith and sound doctrine. As a rule, the hymns in this 
collection atone for frequent barbarisms in Latinity and some offences 
against prosody by their tone of deep piety and devotion. In some of the 
hymns by Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventura there is, as might be expected, 
acertain Romish colouring which is, in such cases, toned down in the 
translation, or alluded to in a foot note. Another portion of the publica- 
tion is devoted to “ skeletons" of sermons. The gospels of the church year 
are taken in order, and the plan and divisions given which are to be found 
in the published sermons of the most famous preachers from the days of 
Moller and Arnd down to Harms and Petri. There can be no question that 
the Lutheran Church contains a large proportion of the most popular pulpit 
orators of the day. The “ heads” of their discourses here given can convey 
but a faint idea of what they are in their completed form. Those taken 
from Ahlfeld are perhaps most characteristic of the style. 

Under a separate title Pastor Geuzken contributes a set of Beichtreden on 
all the epistles and gospels in the Lutheran liturgy. There is nothing de- 
serving special notice in the reviews which conclude each number. 

L. L.C. 


III. Zeitschrifi fiir die historische Theologie. 


This periodical, conducted by Professor Niédner of Berlin, in connection 
with the Leipzig society for historical theology, founded by Illigen, has ex- 
isted for many years, and communicated to the public important historical 
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documents that would otherwise have continued unknown. It does not 
limit itself to any one period or country in its historical investigations. 

The January number for 1861, consisting of 162 pages, is entirely occu- 
pied with an account of the persecutions of the Christians in Persia, under 
the dynasty of the Sassanides in the fourth and fifth centaries, by Professor 
Uhlmann of Berlin. This is derived from two collections of oriental mar- 
tyrology drawn up in Syriac by contemporaries on the spot, and published 
at Rome by the celebrated Assemani, in the first volume of the “ Acta 
Martyrum Orientatium et Occidentalium,” 1748, 

This historical sketch is founded chiefly upon the chronicle of Marutha, 
bishop of Targut, or Martyropolis, who flourished about a.p, 420. He wrote 
a history of the persecutions from the personal testimony of those who out- 
lived the times of horror, confirmed by the records of the Persian Courts of 
Justice. A second authority is a fragment by an unknown aathor, con- 
taining the history of a later persecution in the reign of Isdegard II., to the 
year a.p. 460. 

The following outline will convey an idea of this sketeh. The first con- 
verts to Christianity in Persia were in all probability Jews dwelling in the 
frontier provinces of that kingdom, who were sharers in the blessing at 
Pentecost. By the end of the third century numerous episcopal sees were 
established throughout the kingdom. On the establishment of Christianity 
throughout the Roman empire by Constantine, the Christians of Persia 
beeame objects of suspicion to their rulers, and the persecutions were 
invariably at their height in times of war with Rome. ‘This we find to be 
the case during the long reign of Sapor IL., the great persecutor of the 
church in Persia. This persecution lasting for one year (a.p. 327), was only 
the prelude to a long period of almost ceaseless suffering. From 343 to 381 
the church in Persia bore the cross, but it must be admitted that, unmindful 
of the apostolic precept, “ Tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom 
custom,” the Christians unhappily refused to pay the taxes imposed upon 
Persian subjects ; and this insubordination, together with their contempt 
for Parseeism, and a secret understanding with the Romans, were the 
charges brought against them. 

The aged Simon Bar-Saboc, bishop of Seleucia and Tesiphon, defended 
the cause of his people, and wrote to the king on the subject of the oppres- 
sive taxes in this unhappy style,—“ Jesus is our king ; far be it from us who 
are free to be the servants of men.” He even invited death from the hand 
of Sapor, and when brought before him, refused to render the customary 
homage. Though warned that his example would bring ruin upon multi- 
tudes, he would yield in nothing, A hundred of his co-religionists were 
beheaded before his eyes, whom he cheered with words of hope and encour- 
agement, and then shared their bloody death. 

For ten days after the sword was never sheathed. The Christians pressed 
forward to torture and death, and so great was the haste of the executioners 
that they knew not whom they were slaying. It was impossible to ascer- 
tain the numbers. In the distant provinces similar executions soon followed. 
Among the most noted victims was Miles, bishop of Susa, who also, while 
nobly maintaining his faith, reviled the governor before whom he stood too 
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little in the spirit of the Gospel. 128 presbyters and deacons were tortured 
and afterwards led to death, singing as they went the 42d Psalm, The fifth 
year was like the first—a year of death. 120 fell in one day. Desolation 
fell upon all the churches, many apostatized, but there was also a goodly 
number of confessors. There is a blauk in the narrative of Marutha from 
350 to 358, when it is again taken up with the det.ils of further martyrdoms. 
In 361, Julian being at war with Persia, Sapor besieged Beth-Zabdi, a 
frontier fortress of Rome, and took 9000 prisoners, including the bishop, 
and many ecclesiastics and holy women, who were carried into Persia, and 
beheaded. A peace with Jovian, 364, brought rest to the church in Par- 
sia, which lasted till 374, when war again broke out with the eastern em- 
peror Valens and upwards of fifty presbyters. 

The original chronicler dwells more fully on the three martyrs who closed 
the long procession that for forty years’ undauntedly pressed forward to seal 
their faith with their blood. 

The churches might have continued to rest but for the destruction of a 
temple to the sun by Abdas, bishop of Susa, which first inflamed the fanati- 
cism of the priests and nobles. Abdas was the first victim of another per- 
secution of thirty years’ duration. Among many martyrs Jacob surnamed 
“ the dismembered ” is distinguished, his body being hacked into 28 picces. 
In the latter years of Isdegard 1. milder punishments were inflicted on the 
Christians, such as slavery and degradation. But under Isdegard II. blood 
again flowed. Simon Stylites, who mounted his highest pillar in 429, 
sometimes interposed miraculously (?) in their behalf, and the power of the 
magi being broken, the persecution ceased with the life of Isdegard. The 
orthodox church of Persia afterwards succumbed.to the inroads of Nestorian- 
ism as it never did to the power of the sword. The other numbers of this 
Zeitschrift will be afterwards noticed. 


IV. Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Wissenschaft und Christliches 
Leben. 


This periodical originated in great measure through Neander’s influence 
a short time before his death; and the title sufficiently proved that its 
theology would have everything pertaining to the tendency which Neander, 
Nitzsch, Dr Julius Miiller, and Tholuck represented. Jacobi, Dr W. 
Hoffmann, and Richter also support it. 

Instead of the former mode of publication in weekly parts it now appears 
in monthly numbers. It is scarcely, we think, so vigorous and exhaustive 
in its discussions as in its first days, though it is always fresh and interest- 
ing. The principle of this periodical, contrasted with the Lutheran ortho- 
doxy or the merely symbolical tendency of thought, of which it is intended 
to be the counterpoise, is the internalising of the Christian faith ; and, as 
opposed to the more external tendency of Hengstenberg, it has done good 
service. But it must be added that, though soundly Protestant and evan- 
gelical, it has its laxities on inspiration and on several points of doctrine 
connected with justification. We shall notice at present the four monthly 
parts for this year already come to hand. 

The January number opens with a paper by Messner on Neander s birth- 
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day (that is, eleven years after his death), in which the writer recalls, in a 
most touching manner, the life, labours, and sanctified influence of that 
great man. We quote the words used by Neander a little before his death : 
“I eagerly desire to prosecute my labours in church history, still more I 
long after the youths, with whom enthusiasm for the ideal of my life—love 
to the one Lord—brings me in connection; but more than all I pant for 
the new heart and the new spirit, for the adoption. May the Saviour give it 
to me.” After this we have a paper on Vorreiter’s work, called Luther and 
the Revolution, which does the memory of Luther so much injustice that 
it represents the reformer as infected with the spirit of revolution, and 
fighting with its weapons. Next follows a paper by Dr Julius Miiller, on 
Menken of Bremen, shetching happily the career of that great man who has 
not a little added to German thought, though his lax views on the atone- 
ment and his denial of the wrath of God, which commend him so much to 
theologians of this school, cannot be sufficiently deplored. After this, we 
have a paper on “ The Inner Mission,” and on “ The Study of History” in 
connection with a notice of the “Cyclopedia of Education,” published at 
Stuttgart. 

The February number brings before us a paper by Dr W. Hoffmann on 
“ Science in its Disunion with itself and with Life,” which is continued in 
the April number. It contrasts beautifully unchristian science with that 
science imbued with the tone and life of the Christian religion, which it is 
the aim of this periodical to advance. Then follow remarks on “ Philosophy 
and Theology” by Dr Hendewerk, and a review of Dr Baur’s “ Christianity 
of the three first centuries’ by one of his junior students, and then a paper 
by Dr Bodemeyer on “ Christ's Humiliation” or self-emptying, a subject 
discussed at present among all German divines—and whether there was any 
actual laying aside of divine attributes and perfections. It is well worthy 
of a perusal, very properly denying that the Son of God ceased to be what 
he was. A historical sketch of Peter Martyr (Vermigli), the Italian re- 
former is also replete with interest; it is based on the work of Dr Schmid 
of Strassburg contributed to Hagenbach’s collection of the fathers of the 
Reformed Church. There is besides a notice of Dr Pressel’s work on 
Ambrose Blaurer, the Schwabian Reformer. 

The March number opens with a paper on the “Oxford Essays and Re- 
views,” mainly taken from the article in the Quarterly Review on this subject. 
After this there is an interesting paper on Hymns by Pastor Oberhey ; and 
besides other topics of a more general nature, a valuable address by Pastor 
Brandt on the best mode of holding missionary prayer meetings, and how 
they may be most useful. 

In the April number there is an interesting article by Professor Diestel 
of Bonn, on the present state of Introductions to the Old Testament, which 
is to be continued, and then a short paper by Tholuck on “ Lay aid to the 
Clergy in the Lutheran Church,” which supplies a good deal of information. 


V. Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fiir English Theologische Forschung und 
Kritik, 


This periodical, edited by Dr Heidenheim, has an important object in 
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view—to bring English theology under the notice of German readers, who, 
from various causes, have not been in the habit of supposing that any 
theology existed beyond the pale of Germany. The undertaking is one 
to which we sincerely wish success, The first number is full of pro- 
mise, and is handsomely got up, though disfigured by more than the 
ordinary number of misprints. ‘The articles of this number are the follow- 
ing: “On the Samaritans,” by Heidenheim, who is well worthy of being 
deferred to as an authority on that point, “On Mormonism,” “On the 
Phoenician Inscriptions” in the British Museum, followed by a review of 
English theological literature and a sketch of its theological tendencies. 


*,* Having, in this number and in the two previous numbers, given @ 
list of the foreign periodicals to which reference will be made, we shall in 
our next retrace our steps over the cycle or part of it, 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


*.* Every book of a theological character or tendency sent in to the 
Editor will be announced in this division, and reviewed if there is space. 


I, THE PURITAN DIVINES. 


The Works of Dr Thomas Goodwin ; with General Preface by Canon Miller of 


Birmingham, and Memoir by Dr Halley, Vol. 1., containing an Exposi- 
tion of the first chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians. Edinburgh : 
James Nichol. London : Nisbet. 1861. 


In reviewing the most notable theological productions of the day, we notice 
with no ordinary interest the appearance of “ Nicno.’s Stanparp Divines.” 
The design which the enterprising publisher is prosecuting, is to supply 
theological readers with a reprint of some of the most valuable Puritan 
authors, not a few of which now, from their cost and rarity, are all but 
inaccessible. Calculating on a reading public to favour the scheme, not 
only within the limits of the British Isles, but also in America and in the 
Colonies, and secure from all interference with his undertaking by the 
moderate evst of the volumes, he appeals to the general appreciation of the 
Puritan theology wherever the English language is spoken. We are almost, 
certain that he will not appeal in vain. Though the Puritans have never 
got their due place in church history, they are venerated and read by all 

inglish-speaking Christians who have any relish for profound and spiritual 
theology. Mr Nichol’s scheme aims to supply a Puritan lib consisting 
of sixty volumes; six beautiful volumes, admirably printed, of which the 
first has just made its appearance, being annually cualehén the subscribers. 
The scheme may be considered as a continuation of the enterprise on which 
Messrs Johnstone & Hunter embarked some years ago. Their issue, how- 
ever, commenced and ended with the works of Owen, under the able editor- 
ship of Dr Goold. It found encouragement from all evangelical men im the 
three kingdoms, and brought Owen's works within reach of all. The 
present series in which Mr Nichol is embarked commences with the works 
of Dr Thomas Goodwin, the great contemporary of Owen ; the edition in 
folio having been hitherto inaccessible from its cost, and rarely found in 
private libraries. Prefixed to this reprint is a fine general preface by Canon 
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Miller, who discovers a full appreciation of the Paritan theology, and of the 
works and writers that pr vi that period. 

We hail this enterprise for many reasons. The publisher is really a 
benefactor to the British churches, What England needs is a return to the 
theology of the Puritans, that is, to a profoundly spiritual Calvinistic 
theology. ‘This is the golden mean between the two mischievous extremes 
by which she threatens to be rent—Tractarianism and Germanised thought. 
Such a theology as Owen's or Goodwin's would lift a powerful and com- 
manding voice above these warring factions, which only add strength and 
fierceness to each other by their extravagancies. The age is drifting from 
her moorings by means of these two conflicting tendencies. 

That a revival of the Puritan theology is England’s great desideratum 
may easily be shewn. Tractarianisg is one of her misleading lights, and a 
th of this nature will alone dissipate the effect of what is merel, 
hierarchical. The vital earnestness, sustained by the profoundly spirit 
theology, which broke the spell before, is as able to break it again. The 
sacerdotal movement, with all its lifeless forms, went down before a Puri- 
tanism intensely spiritual, making nu compromise with evil, and conquering 
all for Christ. What would these men have said to the weakling cry of the 
present, that nothing can be done till the millennium? From no other source 
than that from which the Puritans drew their inspiration can the en 
be derived which is necessary to repeat the triumph a second time. ‘Fa 
revived taste for the Puritan theology, such as we have in Owen, Goodwin, 
Charnock, Howe, Baxter, Perkins, Sibbs, if a correct appreciation of its 
vital energy, of its ennobling and transforming power, were on the increase, 
it would promise well. 

But it is a safeguard against a no less seductive light on the other side, 
viz., German thought, under the influence of which England has come to 
undervalue her own inheritance, we do not say her traditions. German 
rationalised thought, whether we look at its extreme type in the Oxford 
Essayists or at a less extreme type in the Broad Church as 
threatens at this moment to become her misleading guide, and has actually 
led not a few astray. These bold but shallow speculations on the things of 
God unsettle some and dazzle more. This is a poor exchange to the land of 
the Puritans. It is to sell our birthright indeed. 

But in commending Puritan theology, and pointing to it as an original 
creative epoch, we would not be mistaken, It cannot be reproduced without 
a higher gsthetic. ‘The Puritans were men who laboured to find ex: ion 
in any way for the — ideas with which their minds were replete, too 
deeply engrossed with realities and with great thoughts to attach importance 
to the accidental form. But in an age like ours the form, the garb, the 
style of thought, are also important; and an attractive elegance and felicity 
of language are valuable as a way to reach the minds of men in our age. 
This esthetic culture the Puritans unduly disregarded, and they who study 
them must supplement this defect. 

We shall watch the progress of Mr Nichol’s enterprise, hopeful that its 
success will exoeed his anticipations, and that it will be appreciated by all 
who value the theology of those fresh times, 8. 


II, EXEGETICS, 


Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St Matthew, for 
the use of Ministers and Students. By Dr Lanas, professor of theology at 
Bonn, ted by Dr Eversueim, Edinburgh:Clark. 1861. 


This important work of La introduced to an English public by one of 
our best and most accompli translaiors, will be an important homiletic 
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aid. It is pregnant, condensed, and highly suggestive. Each section con- 
sists of Gen parts, an exegetical, a dogmatical, and a homiletical division. 
In the mr of these it is less = original se a as for the 
design of this is to su a repository of experimental an wey 
sotivetiems, port aw from the winatieal pr Pat > of Starke, Heubner, 
Gerlach, Gossner, Quesnel, and others who have written on separate books 
of Scripture in a practical way. The ingenuity of Lange is very much kept 
in uk by the peculiar task imposed upon himself. He has, in order to 
complete the work within a reasonable period, associated others with him 
in the work, and they follow his plan. The contributions of Osterzee, Kling, 
Fronmiiller, and others, have already appeared, so that, as the work 

in 1857, there is a prospect of its speedy completion. The only omission 
in Dr Edersheim's admirable translatign is the notice of German works and 
sermons upon given portions of Scripture which Lange supplics as he goes 
on; these, however, are of less importance to the English reader. , 


Bunsen’s Bibelwerk nach seiner Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart. Von 
Bernaard Baesrine. Leipsig: Brockhaus. 1861, 


Bunsen’s latest work, his ‘“ Bibelwerk,” is, in the opinion of his friends, 
the most important of all his writings, and was considered by himself as the 
ripest and most valuable result of all his learning and thought. The author 
of this Beleuchtung is a sincere admirer, and apparently an unconditional 
follower, of Bunsen. He speaks very strongly of the unfair treatment he 
has received at the hands of many critics. We believe that very few, if any, 
of our readers will share the dangerous views of Bunsen’s school on the 
cardinal point of the inspiration of the Bible ; we can, however, recommend 
this work as a fair exposition of those views, and as an able though a greatly 
biassed defence of them. The subjects treated in these pages are Bunsen's 
life and death, his scientific standpoint in general, his translation of the 
Bible, his biblical criticism, his exposition of Scripture, the opponents of 
the “ Bibelwerk,” its place and progress. The three fundamental proposi- 
tions which form his be to the interpretation of the Bible are the follow- 
ing :—That the Bible contains spiritual truth, and that through the Bible 
ulone is a sure state of divine things to be attained; that even Scripture 
history and Scripture stories, in spite of the influence of national poetry, 
&c., do contain actual truth; but that, in order to find Christian truth in 
the Bible, the reader must bring with him, to its study, a CaRISTIAN SENSE 
—a receptivity for the truth. The opinions of many periodicals and men 
of note, as M. de Pressense, are quoted at considerable length, partly to 
vindicate Bunsen’s private character, which was scarcely n , and 
partly also to establish his principles of dealing with the Word of God, 
ve 4 we believe, no human authority can justify. We are not reviewin 
the “ Bibelwerk,”’ and therefore shall not speak of its plan, &c , but woul 
advise all who are interested in the man to procure Pastor Baehring’s book, 
and see for themselves what significance the disciples of Bunsen attach to 
his latest and perhaps most remarkable work. L. L. C. 


Ill. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY AND SINGLE DOCTRINES. 


the Divine Yap : their Nature and Design considered o& Successive 
Stages in the Development of the Divine Pu of Mercy. By Joun Kuuty. 
London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 7861. e 


The ee Lecture for this year, given by the Rev. John Kelly 
of ———— discusses the subject of the divine covenants. [n his mode of 
contemplating the covenants, he occupies the view-point of historical de- 
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velopment, and in this light, which has hing akin to the mode of 
canvassing the question adopted by Dr of Dundee, he has brought 
into prominence many topics of great value. The divine dispensations as 
they appear in history after one another, viz., as the Noachic, the Abrahamic, 
the Sinaitic, the Davidic—for so Mr Kelly places them—are delineated with 
breadth and precision of survey. Nor is he unhappy in describing the 
nature, relation, and scope of the Sinaitic Covenant, one of the most difficult 
points of theology, and still requiring additional elucidation. Mr Kelly 
considers it (p. 147) ‘‘as chiefly a revelation of law,” and “ assuming the 
form of a covenant to intimate its connection with the sure promises which 
God had previously given.” The part of the volume which treats of media- 
tion, of Christ, his offices and qualifications, and of the necessity of faith, 
deserves our highest commendation. 

But to one point in the volume we take serious exception. He throws 
overboard the whole subject of federalism in the highest sense of the term, 
and repudiates the covenant between the Father and the Son, in the sense 
in which it has been understood in the Reformed Church for two centuries, 
and which was one of the glories of the Dutch and Puritan theology. He has 
a strong “ feeling of repulsion” at “ phraseology descriptive of minute bar- 
gaining, proper enough to men in their transactions with each other, but 
strangely out of place when applied to the counsels of the Most Ligh’’ (p. 27). 
We are aware that the Congregational Lecture is not unders' to express 
the reasonings or opinions of the denomination, and that the lecturer only 
is responsible for them, But we — to find this polemical attitude to 
federalism in one of these most excellent contributions which this lecture 
has again and again made to sound theology. If federalism is to be over- 
thrown, it cannot be done in the iaaldental way in which Mr Kelly enters 
on the subject (from p. 6-28). The subject which he megnt to discuss, the 
historical development of the dispensations, did not require him to enter on 
the eternal aspects of federalism, and he has only weakened the otherwise 
a impression of his volume. The federalism of Witsius, Strong, 

itringa, Lampe, Owen, Charnock, &c., is the contemplation of the question 
from the view-point of the Trinity ; and for this federalism, as we shall shew 
on another occasion, there is ample Biblical authority. Federalism, though 
once overdone and therefore followed by a reaction, is rising again into notice 
as the advocacy of it by Ebrard sufficiently proves. It is ‘the best defence 
of truth against the Arminian views ; it gives the most touching view of 
free grace ; it is the essence of the Calvinistic system, putting all the five 
points into an organic unity ; it is the only way in which we can under- 
stand the. words of Christ. 8, 


History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. By Dr 
Dorner, Professor of age Gottingen. Translated by Rev. D, W. 
Siwon. Edinburgh: Clark. 1861. 


The res of Dorner on the person of Christ is one of the most 


learned and elaborate works that modern Germany has uced. ‘The first 
edition appeared in 1839. The second, greatly en and containing the 
thinking of a life-time, continued to issue from the press from 1845 to 1856. 
We have in Dorner a profoundly speculative yet spiritual mind, not resting 
in the theology of Schleiermacher, by whom he was formed, but advancing 
to surer ground, and led by inner impulse to the consideration of the person 
of Christ. With potent Sores learning and exactness he discusses all the 
theories propounded on the person cf Christ from the days of the apostles 
to the modern theories of Germany. On all the great points of the Deity, 
the Sonship, the eternal generation, the two natures, the one person, the 
modern discussion of personality, or of the self conscious Eco, we have a dis- 
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tinct testimony, on the whole, favourable to sound doctrine. The influence 
of this work on English theology will probably be greater than that of almost 
any other German work in awakening thought on this important point. On 
this theme, thought has been little stirred among us, except only for a time 
by such phenomena as the speculations of Mr Irving. 

This work is not without its obvious defects. It is too abstract, and in- 
dulges much too freely in the use of German philosophical language. In 
the reconstruction of the theories of different writers too, whose productions 
are surveyed in succession, Dorner often gives, like Neander, a tev subjective 
representation, when we should much rather peruse their own views in their 
own words. 

This volume, the second in order (the first not being yet translated), brings 
before us some of Dorner's peculiar notions, It contains part of his dis- 
cussion of the question, whether Christ would have been incarnate without 
a fall? the rest of the discussion being reserved for the concluding remarks. 
It contains, too, his review of the Chalcedon formula, with which the churches 
of this country have wisely been content as an adequate expression of truth. 
Dorner is not quite favourable to the decisions of this council, thinking that, 
in the consistent following out of them, the church teachers were led to the 
adoptionism of Spain. In this we think he errs and fails to do justice to 
the Flavian epistle. 

As to the translation, it is fresh, vigorous, and in good English. It is 
as faithful as good English reproduction will permit, and perfectly reliable, 
so far as we at least have compared it with the original, 


The Sabbath viewed in the light of Reason, Revelation, and History ; with 
Sketches of its Literature. By the Rev. James Girriuuan, Stirling. Edin- 
burgh: Andrew Elliot and John Maclaren. London: James Nisbet & 


Co. 1861 


This is a work of uncommon excellence ; full, judicious, and learned ; 
eminently seasonable, and worthy of the noble subject to which it is devoted. 
The author has a hereditary interest in the day of sacred rest, being the son 
of the late Rev. Samuel Gilfillan of Comrie, whose Essay on the Sabbath, 
published at the commencement of the present century, was so extensively 

pular, that no fewer than fourteen editions were called for in twenty years. 
fn the present instance, the cause of truth has gained much by the trans- 
mitted zeal of the Sabbatic institution, for to this is doubtless owing, in part 
at least, the fact that Mr Gilfillan has been able to produce “in those hours 
which he could spare from the duties of a laborious profession,” a work rich 
in multifarious information respecting every aspect and every department of 
the extensive question of which he treats, 

The plan of the work is very comprehensive, including not only a sketch 
of ic controversies and literature, but other four elaborate books de- 
voted respectively tothe Adaptations and Advantagesof the Sabbath, the Divine 

igin and Authority of the Sabbath, the Sabbath in History,and a Vindication 
of the Sabbath. This division seems to us susceptible of improvement. The 
matter embraced in the fourth book, the Sabbath in History, might with ad- 
vantage have been incorporated into the sketch of controversies and literature 
in Book I. It Would also be an improvement to invert the order of Books 
TI. and IIL., so as to make the direct and proper demonstration of the Divine 
Origin and Authority of the Sabbath take precedence of the secondary evi- 
dence deducible from its proved Adaptation or Advantages to the constitu- 
tion of man and of society in the church, the family, and the state. We 
have noted the absence of Indexes asa serious omission. There is, to be 
sure, an excellent table of contents, which in a book intended to be once 
perused and then laid aside would be amply sufficient ; but in a work so 
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replete as Mr Gilfillan's with rare information about old controversies, and 
books, and authors, one is disappointed to find that the means are not at 
hand for referring at once to the place required. We hope to see the next 
edition duly furnished with Indices rerum et locorum. 

* {We attach particular importance to two parts of Mr Gilfillan’s treatise. 
It includes a collection of testimonies to the value of the Sabbath, which we 
should imagine is unrivalled in variety and extent ; indeed were the extracts 
from noted authors, in prose and verse, printed separately, they would make 
a little volume not devoid of a certain interest. These testimonies, many 
of them from quarters altogether unexpected, are fitted, in combination, to 
produce a salutary impression at a time like the present, when strenuous 
endeavours are making, sometimes by the professed friends of religion, to 
impress the public mind with the belief that there is something harsh, un- 
sociable, alien from the spirit of the gospel, in the religious observance of 
one day in seven, In the preface the author adds his own affectionate testic 
mony to that of the great cloud of witnesses whose names and golden sen- 
tences adorn his pages. We commend it to the consideration of those who, 
like Dr Hessey and our continental friends, can see in a Scottish Sabbath 
nothing lovely or pleasant. 

For theological readers the chief interest and value of the treatise centre 
in the historical sections, Beginning with the hostility manifested by 
the ancient Gentiles to the Sabbath of the Old Testament, the author 
reviews the course of opinion and controversy in relation to the Sabbatie 
institution down to our own time, noting carefully every allusion to the 
subject in the writings of the early fathers and chief reformers, and ex- 
patiating in satisfactory detail on the great controversy which was 
agitated, first in England and afterwards in Holland, at the cluse of 
the sixteenth and during the greater part of the seventeeth centuries, 
Even the Dutch part of the controversy is from an independent study of the 
original works in Dutch and Latin. The discussion of the views of the 
Reformers on pp. 417-446 leaves little to be desired. Without defending 
all the positions of the Continental Reformers, the author proves that the 
regarded the weekly day of rest and worship as a most reasonable, useful, 
and indispensable arrangement; “that the sacred observance of the day 
was a duty which they were careful to enforce ;” that they conscientiously 

ractised what they taught on this subject ; that they believed the Sabbath to 
| vo been appointed by God, at the cr:ation, for alltime ; and that, although they 


fell into error in holding that there was a ceremonial or Judaic element in the 
fourth commandment, they werv careful to teach that it contains also a moral 
element, of perpetual obligation, Calvin is quoted as teaching that “every 
man ~—- to withdraw himself from everything but the consideration of 


God and his works, that all men may be sti up to serve and honour 
him.” Our author shews that the occasional errors of the Reformers are 
not astonishing, when it is remembered that they were never called to give 
special attention to the doctrine of the Sabbath, and in fact never did so; 
t their references to the subject are only occasional ; and that, as the occa- 
sion of their referring to it was generally furnished by the holidays and other 
superstitions of the Chureh of Rome, their utterances were apt not only to 
go too far, but to convey an inaccurate notion of what they really believed. 
Mr Gilfillan has done excellent service in elucidating the views of the 
English Reformers, (respecting those of the Scottish Reformers, he justly 
regards it as mere trifling to dispute). We had marked for citation a sum- 
mary of their doctrine, which the reader will find at pp. 49-50, Dr Hessey, 
in his Bampton lecture last year, renewed the attempt which has so often 
been made at Oxford to shew that the Church of England has not committed 
herself on the decisive question of the proper morality of the fourth com- 
mandment. His reasonings, though certainly far from satisfactory, have a 
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certain air of plausibility; but we believe that the perusal of what Mr 
Gilfillan has written will shew that the first impression produced by the 
solemn recital of the Decalogue in the communion service is the correct one, 
and that it was intended by the framers of the Prayer Book, as it certainly 
is fitted, to exhibit the fourth commandment as a part of the moral law, 
the immutable rule of life in the church of God. B. 


IV. CHURCH HISTORY. 


Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church. By A. P. Srantey, D.D. 
London. 1861. 


Four years have ela since Professor Stanley obtained the Church 
History Chair at Oxford. This, his first contribution to that branch of 
theological literature, is worthy of the reputation which he has acquired in 
other departments. The elaborate volumes of Neale could not count on a 
large circulation, and there is no other contemporary book in English 
upon the subject. The volume consists of twelve lectures, of which the 
first is introductory, the next four take up the Nicene Council, the sixth 
and seventh treat respectively of Constantine and Athanasius, the eighth 
presents to us Mahomedanism in its relation to eastern Christianity, and 
the concluding four have as their theme the Church of Russia. 

Dr Stanley has done justice to his subject in extent of preparation, He 
has availed himself of the labours of contemporary travellers, as well as of 
ancient and modern theologians, whether western or oriental. He has 
besides had the — of travelling over much of the ground, whether 
Asiatic or Russian, which his subject embraces ; and brings this well in, 
as when he introduces in the third chapter his account of the component 
parts of the first council by a description of Nicgea, as seen by him amid 
the summer beauty of May 1853. He has well combined the different 
parts of his narrative, and has as well proportioned them. His style is 
coloured here by his pupilship to Arnold, and there by the all but universal 
influence of Macaulay. Some of his allusions we consider forced or par- 
tial. Some of his inferences we deem unfounded or incomplete. But to 
all students of church history, the book is amply worthy of recommenda- 
tion for its fulness of matter and fairness of spirit. And the educated 
layman will trace in every the evidence of that culture, so deep and 
wide, which threw fresh vividness into the seemingly exhausted subject of 
Palestine. Church history has, in this country, furnished few themes for 
poetry, few subjects for art, but we might hope that Britain might rejoice 
over the success which, across the channel, the pencil of Scheffer won by 
his “ Monica and Augustine,” if the rising talent of our land might meet 
with the events of ecclesiastic story presented in works as vivid, as attrac- 
tive, and as satisfying as this of Professor Stanley. 





Leben und ausgewihlte Schriften der Viiter und Begriinder der Lutherischen 
Kirche, 1, Theil Melancthon. Von Dr C. Scumpr. Elberfeld. 1861. 


This is the first volume of a series of biographies of the Lutheran Church 
fathers, which is to embrace Luther, Bugenhagen, Osiander, J. Jonas, 
Brentius, Chemnitz, ‘&c. 

The editors of the succeeding volumes are to be Schneider of Neuwied, 
Uhlhorn of Hanover, Prof. Vogt in Griefswald, and others, whose names 
give security that their work will be well and faithfully executed. The 
ast volume of a companion series of biographies of the leading men of the 
Reformed Church has just appeared. The publisher, Friedrichs, promises 
that this undertaking shall be conducted in a similar spirit, free from all 
party feeling, and without any admixture of purely confessional tenden- 
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cies. It has been thought that a full and fair historical description of the 
lives and writing of the worthies of both churches would tend to promote 
brotherly love and lessen sectarian animosity ; and that, at the same time, 
a want which has long been felt would be supplied. This undertaking is 
introduced by a long preface from the hand of Provost Nitzsch of Berlin, 
who hopes that it will prove to be very useful, because the men as well as 
their doctrines will be brought before us, and because it falls in with the 
church-historical studies of our times. Nitzsch assigns Melancthon a 
higher place in historical importance than that which Luther occupies. 
Prof. Schmidt seems to have complied strictly with the conditions of the 
undertaking, and has given us a very valuable work. The last of the five 
books into which the work is divided will be found particularly interesting: 
it treats of Melancthon as scholar, as theologian, and as man. We need 
only add, that paper and print are good, oy the work cheap, and, in the 
best sense, popular. L. L. C. 





Schleiermacher : Seine Persinlichkeit und seine Theologie. Von Dr Cart 
Scuwarz. Gotha. 1861. 


Amongst the vast number of writings which have capenet within the 
last two years on the subject of Schleiermacher and his theology, this little 
pamphlet has created perhaps the greatest sensation in > It was 
originally delivered as an address to a scientific society in Berlin, and is 
written in choice, vigorous, and, we add, imposing language, From the 
very outset the author never once loses sight of his object, which is to 
defend and exalt Schleiermacher as a man and asa theologian. Dr Schwarz 
gives him a place in history asa reformer of the first rank, and seeks to 
explain the increased interest at present felt in him by the consideration 
that the present age is in an unsettled, — condition, for which no 
cure can be found in the more modern systems of theology; and also that 
only now are we attaining a position from which we can judge of the sig- 
nificance and worth of Schleiermacher amid his’ contemporaries. 

The leading idea of the whole address, which the author works out with 
great ability, is that in Schleiermacher two apparently opposite attributes 
were closely aud essentially united—mysticism, in the best sense—or pure 
and real piety of heart and feeling—and the clearest and most powerful 
sndaitenting and judgment. These attributes were held together by his 
moral excellence and energetic will. Schleiermacher organised the science 
of ethics, and was the first to raise to its proper place the significance of 
individual character and personality. He united what may be called femi- 
pine tendencies and talents with the high mental power and firm will of 
the man. Such a man was necessary at the time to win the educated 
world for religion, and he was able to effect this in consequence of his 
thorough acquaintance with general literature and the skill with which he 
pressed the cultivation of the age into the service of Christianity. He 
united, with great art, the immediate life of feeling with the reflection 
which is of later growth. The author holds that confessional theology is 
only a derived and secondary thing, the inner life of faith is the original 
and chief thing ; hence he seeks to justify what has been called the subjec- 
tivism of Schleiermacher, which he describes as the very essence of Protes- 
tantism. There was in Schleiermacher a harmonious union of livin 
Christian faith and unfettered scientific reasearch. This slight sketch wi 
give sume idea of the character of this interesting little work. L. L. C. 
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V. HOMILETICS. 


Un Sermon sous Louis XIV. Par Fevix Buncener. 6me Edition. 
Paris. 1861. 


This work, which has lately reached a new (sixth) edition, is one of the 
most valuable, and, beyond all doubt, the most mae work on preach- 
ing which has appeared for many years. The reader will find here original 
and thoughtful remarks upon all the subjects of pulpit eloquence, which 
occupy so much attention at the present day. It is scarcely possible to 
aed too highly of the charm of this work,—the ordinary reader will find 
in it a story in which he will become as absorbed as in any novel; and the 
minister of God's word will find much good counsel, and a faithful exposi- 
tion of the object of all preaching. The principal interest of the book is 
made to centre in the celebrated Jesuit Bourdaloue, who had to preach be- 
fore the king on Good Friday 1675, the day after Madame de Montespan had 
fled from Versailles. ‘The whole account oft how this sermon was composed 
and delivered is given with great beauty of language and earnestness of 
. The two Fénelons, Bossuet, the Protestant preacher Claude of 

harenton, Beurdaloue himself, and many others are introduced in person, 
advancing and defending their opinions on style, choice of texts, extempore 
preaching, the causes of the failures or success of preachers, the place 
which the sermon ought to occupy in divine worship, the relative claims 
of feeling and of reason, and other kindred topics, most important for the 
Christian minister. We heartily recommend this volume, to which are 
subjoived two short pieces of interest, “ Deux soirées a l'hotel de Ram- 
bouillet,” in which the first great success of Bossuet as an extempore 
preacher, and fhe failure of his rival, Abbé Cotin, are described. cue 


VL THE PROPHETICAL, 


Physico-Prophetical Essays. By the Rev. W. Lister, F.G. S., Vicar of 
Bushbury. London: Longman, Green, & Co. 1861. 


The writer of this highly-interesting volume, who is attached to pre- 
millennial views of prophecy, on which he proceeds to argue as on first 
principles, endeavours to make physical science, and especially geology, 
tributary to his views, in a way which is something more than merely 
ingenious. How far the mode in which unfulfill prophecy is to be 
accomplished can be illustrated in such a way, and whether all such specu- 
lations are not more fanciful than solid, are points on which opinion will 

But the scientific illustrations here adduced are intensely interesting 
as well as valuable; and they who call in question his views will at least 
accept the science. The book is well written, and breathes a deep reverence 
for the divine word. 


Lectures on the Book of Revelation. By Witttam Kextty, London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1861. 


These lectures steer a sort of middle passage between simple futurism, 
as it is called, and the historicalism which has usually been in 
the Protestant church, and which has found its ablest support in Elliot’s 
“ Hors Apocalyptic.” Mr Kelly sees the immense difficulty attaching 
to mere futurism, and is desirous in some way to bridge over the gulph 
which futurism leaves standing between the time of John and the time of 
the consummation. He admits that the Protestant protracted scheme has 
a certain measure of truth, but he is really on the side of the futurists. 
He advocates the theory, too, that the epistles to the seven churches pic- 
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tare forth the Uhurch’s state through the ages, against which Elliott pro- 
tests with much force of argument. The lectures, as a whole, are interest- 
ing; but they leave a more feeble impression than they might have done, 
from the fact that the views are not grounded and reasoned out. They 
are merely stated, not argued out in collision with the opposite views. 
We need not add that they are strongly premillennial. 


The Scripture Testimony to Messiah and his Mission. By J. H. Mann, 
London: Nisbet & Co. 1861. 


This little work gives a good classification of texts bearing on the Mes- 
siah. Though in the interest of premillennial views, they are intended 
to bring out all the testimony to the Messiah, both in his first and second 
advent; and are linked together by only a stray connecting thought or 
remark, The little work is convenient for reference. 


VIL. BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of the Rev, Richard Knill of St Petersburg. By the Rev. C. M. 
Brrre.L, Sixth Edition. London: James Nisbet & Co.. 1861. 


This biography is a study for every pastor and missionary. Whether we 
trace his career in India, or his labours in St Petersburg after the close of 
his missionary activity in India, or his evangelistic labours in England after 
the suppression of Bible circulation in Russia, we have befure us one who 
could not be idle in Christ’s cause, and who declares that auring fifty-four 
years ‘‘ he was enabled in some small measure to rejoice that the conversion 
of souls had been his aim.” Next to the Bible, Baxter's Reformed Pastor 
was his rule as regards the great aim of his ministry. We content ourselves 
with notifying a sixrs edition of this biography, which brings before us and 
within the compass of an afternoon’s reading, the career of one whose de- 
voted activity in the cause of Christ knew no pause nor abatement. The 
volume closes with a review of Mr Knill’s character, by the Rev. J. A. James, 
just as he too was about to enter his everlasting rest. 


The Life and Letters of John Angell James, including an unfinished Autobio- 
graphy. Edited by R. W. Dale, M.A. London; Nisbet & Co. 1861. 


We like this memoir tly, both on account of the character itself, and 
on account of its setting by the biographer. The many to whom Mr James's 
ministry and writings have proved a blessing, and who will read it with 
avidity, will find their veneration for him augmented. The fault of too 
many biographies—that of raising the subject to a hero or to an is 
—cannot be charged upon this memoir. What beyond all else gives it its 
charm, is that it makes us acquainted with a sincere, unostentatious ¢ 
ter, who, while enjoying popularity, yet knew his sphere and never aspired to 
be what he was not. No adventitious lustre is thrown around him by any 
record of exciting enterprises or scenes of dazzling success: but a nearer 
view of Mr James as a man, as a pastor, and as a richly gifted devotional 
author, endears him the more to us. And at a time when not a few in the 
ministry in various churches are seduced into a vague hunting after some- 
thing theatric, imposing, factitious, or external, we hope that the sketch of 
such a character as Mr James's will lead them to see the secret of permanent 
success, and give a different view of the pastorate, He may be characterised as 
one whose chief aim was to be a winner of souls. This was his ideal, and 
he went far to realise it. 

The biographer has well performed his part. His representation eoincides 
in a striRing manner with the sketch given by Mr James's son. ‘Through- 
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out the biography, the contemporaries of Mr James, his habits, literary and 
ministerial, his letters, his connection with the Evangelical Alliance, and the 
various scenes in the conflict of the times in which he bore his part, pass 
before us in succession with vividness of representation. Nothing in the 
volume interested us somuch as the unfinished fragmentof an autobiography, 
or as it might rather be called, reasons for having no autobiography, ing, 
on the part of Mr James, a severe and humble appreciation of himself and 
of his position among his fellows. 8. 


VIII. THE CONTROVERSIAL. 


The Doctrine of the Atonement by the Son of God. By Henry Sotty, minis- 
ter of the English Presbyterian Chapel, Lancaster. London: Whitefield. 
1861. 


The scope of this volume will be understood when we define the author's 
relation to Mr Maurice and Mr M‘Leod Campbell. The former he regards 
as his greatest spiritual benefactor, and one for whom “ he wishes to express 

titude as deep as one human being can offer to another.” The same re- 
tion he is proud to claim to Mr M‘ Campbell (p. 159). The work is 
mentary without much consecutiveness of thought or ment ; and 
it travels over a variety of topics besides the atonement, which, however, 
alone stands on the title. There is much freshness about many of the state- 
ments, such as those which touch on the deity and humanity of Jesus, and 
his identifying himself with the race of mankind so as to become its head ; 
which are presupposed by every one who intelligently contends for the 
vicarious satisfaction within the pale of that humanity. ‘The author, like 
Mr M‘Leod Campbell, says, ‘‘ what we have to do is to express our desire to 
share in Christ’s confession and repentance,” (p. 159). The work will make 
no great impression on English thought. 


Among Transgressors : a ee tract. By Tuomas T. Lynca. London : 
W. Kent & Co. 1861. 


This tract by Mr - is ina tendency of decided opposition to the 
vicarious atonement of Christ, and written in a somewhat petulant spirit. 
His cast of mind, though not devoid of the ssthetical, does not fit him in 
any measure for theological discussion. The tract will not influence many 
by its arguments. 


Rationalism the last Scourge of the Church. By T. W. Curistig, B.A. 
Edinburgh: Paton & Ritchie, 1861. 


This work emanates beyond doubt from an excellent Christian man, who 
is himself imbued with sound views of the doctrine of grace. But the form 
of doctrine to which he is wedded is the caricature of those doctrines, a 
Calvinism that sits about him like a fetter, and shuts his mouth from preach- 
ing “the gospel to every creature,” (p. 86). Not a few valuable statements 
and hints are scattered throughout the volume, but he is an Ishmael, at war 
with every one. We deprecate such a carping, fault-finding, ungenial spirit. 
In his dread of the exercise of reason upon divine things, the author utter] 
confounds two things--reason unenlightened by the Spirit of God, whic 
only errs, and reason redeemed by to be exercised, like the affections, 
with a fall activity on the things of God. 
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Theology not true,and Truth not new: three short Lectures concerning the 
Rev. Mr Maurice's Vere Street Sermons, Professor Jowett's doctrine of the 
Righteousness of God, the Rev. Mr Davies's Reply to Atonement by Propitia- 
tion, and a summary of the Atonement controversy. By the Rev. Cartes 

Hersert, M.A., Marylebone. London: Nisbet &Co. 1861. 

In a former number we noticed Mr Herbert's treatise entitled “ Atone- 
ment by Propitiation,” which is inserted as part of the present volume. 
We think a title connected with the atonement would more accurately have 
described this volume, which gives a summary of that controversy. i 
with Mr Maurice, Professor Jowett, and Mr Davies, with the energy of a man 
who knows what is at stake, and who has fully surveyed the field, he ex- 
pects good results from the discussions on the doctrine of the atonement, 
the very corner-stone of the doctrine of justification, and therefore the founda- 
tion of all our faith, and the foundation of our most pious and devout feel- 


ings. We cordially commend these well written and well argued treatises. 





IX. ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


Cassell’s illustrated Family Bible, from the authorised Version, with Notes. 
— and New York : Cassell, Petter, & OCalpin. Vols. 1. [I. London, 
1. 


This “ Family Bible” aims to elucidate the scenes of sacred history to the 
eye by pictorial representation, and to lead the reader by brief comments, 
historical and expository, to an intelligent view of the divine word. That 
“the facts of the Bible are the basis of its doctrines” is the principle of the 
work ; and while evangelical doctrines are fully suegeienl, the work dis- 
plays much in the manner of Kitto, the costume, manners and customs of 
Bible lands, and the reatrry of Bible scenes; giving an accurate outline of 
the geographical and historical relations to which the scenes refer. The 
manners and private life of the Jewish people, and of the orientals generally, 
and in a word, the character of the age to which the narratives refer, are 
brought out, so far as monuments remain, with the accuracy of photograph. 
On a right apprehension of the historical relations, much depends in order 
to form an accurate judgment of the acting personages. Many of the illus- 
trations are of course ideal. To all the sources ot edanaton. however, 
the writers and artists have had access ; and their illustrations in the double 
way already mentioned are highly successful, more successful than almost 
any effort of a similar kind with which we are acquainted. 

e cannot but add that the laudable efforts which Mr Cassell has made 
to furnish a literature with a moral and elevating character, deserve the 
success with which they have been rewarded. The value of his illustrated 
history of England, with its manly assertion of moral duty and admirable 
finish, cannot but be appreciated by every rightly constituted mind. 


The Bible text Cyclopedia: a complete classification of Scripture texts in the 
form of an alphabetical index of subjects. By the Rev. James Inaus. 
Edinburgh: Gall & Inglis. 1860. 

As a classification of Scripture texts, this work is fitted to be of 
service. The general plan is as follows. Every subject has a place in it which 
has a place in the sacred volume, whether it be doctrinal, devotional, prac- 
tical, ecclesiastical, historical, or biographical. The author has attempted to 
discover see Rae of Scripture be onging to each subject, and obviously 
availed himself of all the previous aid that could be of service. So far as we 


have examined it, it is exact and comprehensive, happily — up all 
: teacher youth 





the texts under well known heads or divisions. To the 
and for Scripture reference generally, it must afford great facility. 
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X. THE OXFORD ESSAYS. 


The Essays and Reviews Examined. By Dr Jaues Bucuanan, Edinburgh: 
Johnstone, & Hunter. 1861, 

Of all the publications with which the press has teemed, and continues to 
teem, in refutation cf the Oxford Essays, none more thorough or effective 
has appeared than this little work from the elegant and classical pen of Dr 
Buchanan. It is all that was to be expected from him, calm, lucid, compre- 
hensive, thorough in its analysis, complete in its refutation. His object is 
to bring positive truth to confront und overthrow the negation, and the de- 
molition is complete. 

We cannot overtake a detailed notice of the numerous publications in a 

mphlet form upon this subject. One by the Rev. Mr i Rector of 

irby on Bain (Hatchard, London), and another by the Rev. Mr Hooper, 
Rector of Upton Warren, (Rivington, London), have been sent into us— 
both well worthy of a perusal, 





The Progress of Religious Thought, as illustrated in the Protestant Church of 
France: being Essays and Reviews translated from the French, with an 
Introductory Essay on the ee Essays and Reviews. By Dr Brarp. 
London : Simpkin & Marshall. 1861. 

This publication of the essays of Colani, Reville, Renan, Scholten and 
Scherer, from the Strasburg Review, is an extraordinary attempt to brin 
the weight of the Strasburg School of theology to bear upon the question o 
the Oxford essays, and to create a public opinion in favour of that tendency 
of thought. The editor under whose auspices this lax volume is introduced 
to the British public, lauds the boldness, the freedom, the nobility of the 
Oxford men to the skies. There will be some room for his encomium 
when these men shall, like Lindsay of last century, renounce their status 
and position to put their honesty in its proper light. We may remark 
in reference to this publication, that the editor has been strangely antici- 
pated in his undertaking by an express censure upon “ the Oxford Essays 
and Reviews” just published in the Revue des deux Mondcs, from the pen 
of M. Scherer, the originator of the Strasburg school. This completely 
takes the wind out of Mr Beard's sails. Dr Davison too is here an assistant 
to Mr Beard in this unholy work, and more and more erratic as he advances 
in age. 
Townes dismiss our reference to this subject of the Oxford Essays, 
without remarking that the Broad Church ape are now upon their trial. 
A chemical test is now applied to them. In our last number we thought 
it our duty, while condemning their peculiar doctrines, to defend them 
against those who simply, and without discrimination, identified them with 
the Oxford infidelity, persuaded that, as matters had now reached a crisis, 
all who were not Straussian in their tendency, would of necessity break with 
the Oxford seven. Ominous signs of sympathy with them, however, have 
since that time come to light on the part of Professor Stanley* and others, 
that make us doubt whether we did not stretch our generosity a little too 
far. An uncertain sound is no longer possible : Maurice, Stanley, Kingsley, 
and those who attach themselves to the school of Hare and Arnold must 
8 out. It is now a question of redemption or no redemption but empty 
— of Christ and a mediatorial religion or mere naturalism. Providence 
brings the matter to this issue, “ He that is not with me is against “~ 


* Professor Stanley has lectured the university of Oxford for the steps taken to discountenance 
Professor Jowett, (see his sermons entitled “ Freedom and Labour,” Oxford. 2d Ed). Those ser. 
mons and the volume of sermons on the unity of the apostolic teaching and that of our Lord, 
shew him to be as great an offender nearly as Professor Jowett, whose attack on the atonement 
he defends as orthodox in a lorg appended note. And if report states truly, Protessor Stanley 
ig the writer of the article in the Edinburgh Review, throwing a shield over the Oxford seven. 
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X. WORKS ON PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


Voices from the Sanctuary. By Sauce, Warnwricat, Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Micklegate, York. London : Partridge & Co. 1861. 


Every one who ap this little volume will be struck with its thoughts 
and imagery, though somewhat at a loss to tell the drift of the whole, and 
the connection of its parts. Not essays, not sermons, are here brought before 
us, but free and easy utterances from a pastor to his flock as he expatiates 
on the woes of life and the sole ime | found in Deity suffering. These 
“ Voices from the Sanctuary,” insist on the voice from heaven, and the fun- 
damental error of not hearing it, bring suffering humanity and the Redeemer 
on the scene, along with the results for individuals and nations; and the 
union of felicitous thought and sprightly discursiveness, as well as profusion 
of literary allusion, of spiritual religion and rich description, lend it a pecu- 
liar charm. It isa fascinating volume. Withering exposures, too, there are 
of false profession and of current error, among which we may notice the 
allusion to Professor Kingsley’s sermon against prayer (chap xi.). Fresh 
views of life, which the author touches at very many points, and the read- 
ing and reflections of a well-stored mind, contribute, along with its spiritual 
tone, to leave a pleasing and salutary impression. There are discordant 
notes among these “ voices,” the most painful of which are the remarks 
upon dissenters, which ought certainly to be removed. 





Si hy with the King and his Kingdom. By the Rev. Mr Hatxer. 
died London : Nisbet & Co. 1861. 


A simple but high-toned sermon, pointing out that sympathy with the 
cause of Christ, which the church on earth must more and more imbibe. 





Lectures on the Apostles of our Lord. By the Rev. A. M. Symmoron, B.A., 
Dumfries. Edinburgh: Strahan & Co. 1861. 


These Lectures are a happy conception. Though discussing the subject 
— before a popular audience, the writer knows how to enter with 
eep spiritual discernment into the various scenes where the apostles ap- 
pear as the acting personages, and to live them over again, and with a re- 
alising sense of the sacred presence in which they stood. It did not lie 
within Mr Symington’s plan to interweave much of the peculiar individuality 
of the apostles in their subsequent career as the vessels or organs of revela- 
lation. Their marked individuality Spores character, however, is brought 
out on the peculiar occasions selec at an early stage, with vivid, fresh, 
and felicitous delineation. 





The British Herald. Edited by os Be. W. Rew. London: Nisbet & Co. 


This periodical, commencing with the present —, has entered on a suc- 
cessful career under the editorship of one who learned in no common 
way to adapt religious literature to the state of the community. It is suited 
to Christians of various degrees of progress, with a ha py variety of matter, 
original and selected, and superior literary merits, e historical element 
is made prominent in it, as it combines with the edifying not a little of 
the history of the kingdom of God in former times, and as it comes to light 
in our own day. 


VOL. X.—NO,. XXXVII. ZZ 
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A Brother Beloved: Biographical Reminiscences ~ | the Rev. Henry M. Laird 
os ae vas Rey. Joun Renton, Auchtermuchty. Hain burgh 
n. . 


This biographical sketch of the Rev. H. Laird of Leslie brings before us 
an amiable pastor, who spent a devoted life in a quiet sphere, without 
courting any A ym beyond that which stood connected with his pastoral 
functions. r Laird is one of those who are all for Christ, filling up his 
circle of labour with the savour of the Master whom he loved and devotedly 
served. Mr Renton has done his part as the biographer admirably. 


Lectures to Young Men in Exeter = for 1861. London : Nisbet & Co. 
1861. 


A peculiarly interesting series of these lectures. We find the Indian 
Empire by Col. Edwards, the Scottish Covenanters by Rev. Mr Landels, 
Individuality by Rev. Mr Pearson, Glim of the Fourteenth Century 
by Rev. Mr Gurney, Revivals by Rev. Mr Stoughton, Erasmus by Dr 

amilton, and others similar. ough not properly religious lectures, 
what is equally important, they treat ordinary subjects in a religious war 
and over the whole there is a lofty ethical tone calculated to elevate the 
mind of youth, 





The First Christian Synod. <> Rev. W. Brenig, M.A., Stirling. Pub- 
— by the request of the Reformed Presbyterian Synod. Edinburgh : 
n, 1861. 


A welcome contribution, in an ecclesiastical point of view, to the elucida- 
tion of a difficult and important point in - wy history. The results of 
much learning and iasendigs are here embodied in a beautifully executed 
discourse. 





Heart Echoes from the East ; being Sacred Lyrics and Sonnets. By Mary 
E. Leste, Calcutta. ndon : Nisbet & Co. 1861. 


These are heart echoes of a Christ-loving soul that finds vent to her over- 
flowing feelings in song. All of them are pleasing, some highly elegant, 
others pathetic, though they do not rise to the highest sphere of poetry— 
linking life and all its incidents to the sympathy of Christ. 





Songs of the Covenant times, By an Ayrshire Minister. 1861. 


The struggles of the Covenanters are here sung in no unworthy verse, 
The largest poem in this volume opens with the closing scene of Peden's 
life, the prophet of the west, whom God, at his earnest request, wrapped in 
a mantle of mist from the sharp eye of his persecutors. He is here repre- 
sented as approaching a lonely cottage among the moors, where he knows 
that kind Sub i — the death-dew from his brow and kind words 
cheer his dying pillow. He had been hunted that morning, and still the 
chase was on foot, but the aged saint passed —, into glory, and the 
hot pursuit was successful only when the finger of God pointed in 
death-closed eye to the impotence of the wrath of man, 

The minor poems of the volume portray the death-scene of the pious 
carrier of Priesthill, the female martyrs on the sands of Wigton Bay, the 
solitudes of Eskdale Muir, and rreweth r of —— memory. The 
poetry is pleasing and elegant ; it is p by a graphic summary of the 
pre-Reformation and post-Reformation periods. Pp, 
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XI. MISCELLANEOUS. 


The New Examen ; or an Inquiry into the Evidence'relating to certain Passages 
in Lord Macaulay's History. By Joun Pacer, Barrister at Law. Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood. 1861. ; 
This is a thorough cross-examination of Lord Macaulay's witnesses by a 

barrister, and in » heaxiter’s style. It has been felt by almost all readers, 

that the brilliant historian makes historical characters a good deal accordi 

to his fancy. These inaccuracies and overcharged statements were prov 

against him in regard to the Scotch Covenanters, and in the case of Penn, 

and yet’ Macaulay would not modify his a of facts. Mr Paget 
roves some of his points against Macaulay. Schiller, more candidly than 
acaulay, says of himself what is equally true df the English historian : 

“Die Geschichte ist tiberhaupt ein magasin fir meine Phantasie und die 

Gegenstiinde miissen sich gefallen lassen uas sie unter meinen Handen 

werden.” Mr Paget is himself all too plainly not devoid of eee 

= a himself in his mode of treating the te 
ndee. , 





Studies of Christian Character. aang Fox. London: James Hogg. 


A highly successful effort to popularise some of the striking scenes of 
church history. These eloquent sketches range over a number of the cha- 
racters of church history and their times, viz., Bede, Huss, John of Wessel, 
Ulrich Von Hiitten, Albert Diirer, and Lucas Crahach, representing Chris- 
tian art. Female piety is exhibited in Olympia Morata and Madame Guion, 
with a keen, piercing, and truly Christian —— The delineation of 
individuality and of the times is happy. e wish a wide circulation to 
these happy studies for their own sake, and as a sure means to create a taste 
for further research in church history. 


Revision of the Li : a Correspondeace between a Clergyman and a Layman, 
both of the Established Church. London: Hamilton & Adams. 1861. | 
This correspondence shews incontrovertibly that steps must be taken in 

these earnest times to bring the liturgy into harmony with men’s opinions and 

convictions, Truth is paramount over all considerations. 





Scenes of Life—Historical and Biographical. By the Rev. Joun Bat.uig, 
* dais Coll., Cambridge. ndon : Nisbet & Co. 1861. 


They who know Mr Baillie’s Memoirs of Hewitson will expect the mar- 
row of the gospel, and they will find it. Our only complaint is that these 
scenes are somewhat sketchy and discursive. The chapter on Life in the 
Catacombs is peculiarly interesting. 








The Unseen; a Series of Discourses. By Wu.tam Lanpgis, minister of 
Regent Park Chapel. Third edition. London: Nisbet & Co, 1861. 
The third edition of a small volume of sermons may be regarded as an 

attestation in their favour. cay discuss the = unseen, the invisible 

God, the ministering spirits, the unseen state, the judgment, the new 

heavens, our friends in heaven, in a lively, instructive, edifying way. The 

only want, to our mind, is a discourse on the unseen Intercessor and King. 
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Sermons by the Rev. H. Grattan Guinness. New edition. London: 
Nisbet & Co. 1860. 


Plain, earnest, awakening discourses which have been heard by multi- 
tudes who gathered together to hear this successful evangelist, dealing 
with the great questions of closing with Christ, pardon and reconciliation 
through his blood. 


Three Months’ Ministry ; a Series of Sermons. By Tuomas T. Lyncu. 
London : W. Kent & Co. 1860 


Pleasingly written discourses, affording an agreeable impression of the 
character and scope of Mr Lynch’s ministry—genial, occasionally quaint, 
yet intensely practical, with an earnest ethical tone, and enforcing the 
divine life as well as conformity to Christ. For their obvious omissions, viz., 
want of special reference to conversion by the Spirit, and to forgiveness of 
sins through the blood of the cross, we were in some measure prepared. 
This indistinct reference to what are known as the doctrines of grace, stands 
in the way of their being fully up to the ideal of sermons. 


Remarkable Conversions illustrating Christ's Power and Willingness to Save. 


Ae Rev. James Fiemmnc, Kentish Town. London : Nisbet & Co. 


A judicious record of remarkable conversions as historical facts: such 
narratives have been, and will be, productive of important results. 





